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PREFACE. 


THE favourable manner in 
which the public has received the 
Theſaurus Medicaminum, has encou- 
raged the Author of that work to 
undertake the preſent publication; 
which 1s intended to exhibit a con- 


ciſe account of ſuch ſubſtances from 


the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdom, as are uſed either for 
food or medicine. Several works 
of this kind have already been 
publiſhed in this country. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed among them are 
thoſe which have come from the 
hands of Lewis, Donald Monro, 
AT and 
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and Cullen. Theſe works are de- 
ſervedly held in high eſtimation, 
not only in this, but in other 
countries. Each of them has its 
peculiar uſefulneſs; and each of 
them merits a place in a phybc1an's 
library: But with all their excel- 
lences, they have not rendered un- 
neceſlary, a treatiſe on the Materia 
Medica, upon ſuch a plan as that 
which is now brought forward. 


By far the greateſt portion of 
Lews's Experimental Hiſtory of 
the Materia Medica, and of Monro's 
Treatiſe on Medical, Chymiſtry, 
conſiſts of details of pharmaceutical 
operations and chemical analyſes, 
and hiſtories of the ſenſible and 
chemical properties of the different 
25 — ſub- 


— 
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1 uſed in medicine. Theſe: 
inquiries, it muſt be allowed, are 
of great value, and no perſon who 
is unacquainted with them, can be 
ſaid to be duly qualified to under- 
take the cure of diſeaſes. They 
belong properly to ſuch elemen- 
tary treatiſes ; but theſe from their 
very nature, cannot be equally ex- 
plicit upon practical points. Be- 
ſides, the arrangement adopted in 
theſe treatiſes, is calculated rather 
for the uſe of the ſtudent, than 0 
the Patio. 


Cullen's great work---that work 
which exhibits, in almoſt every 
page, the ſtrongeſt proofs of the ex- 
perienced practitioner as well as of 
the man of {cience---comes neareſt 


A3 to 
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to the plan Wwe propoſe. Our AT- 


rangement is for the moſt part his; 
and his method of treating each 
ſubject, with a reference to its em- 
ployment in the cure of diſeaſes, 


we have followed. If his book 


had not been ſwelled out to ſo 
great a bulk, by the frequent 


introduction of phyſiological and 
pathological diſquiſitions; and if, 


moreover, it had been publiſhed 


ſubſequently to the new-modelling 
of the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopz1as, there would have 
been little occaſion for the preſent 


Synoplis. But theſe changes have 
made his Materia Medica, as well 
as Lewns's, leſs uſeful. It 1 1s true, 
that Dr. Monro's treatiſe comprizes 
the whole of the new pharmaco- 


pela 
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pæia of the London college; but 
the Edinburgh college did not 
publiſh their new diſpenſatory till 
two or three years after his book 
was printed; conſequently it con- 
| tains none of their alterations and 
improvements. It appears, there- 
fore, that there was ſufficient room 
for a new treatiſe on the Materia 
Medica, on a compendious ſcale, 
drawn up conformably with the 
changes that have taken place in 
the Britiſh pharmacopæias, and 
giving an account of the lateſt 
additions and improvements that 
have been made in this branch of 
medical ſcience. On ſuch a plan 
is the preſent Synopſis; in the com- 
poſition of which, although occa- 
ſional uſe has been made of the 


424 larger 
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larger works already mentioned, 
as well as of many others on the 
ſame ſubject; yet let it not be ſup- 
poſed, that it is nothing but an 
abridgement of any, or all of 
them. The Author hopes that 
the great number of obſervations 
drawn from his own experience, 
together with the general execu- 
tion of the plan, will raiſe his 
performance above the rank aſſigned 
to mere en 


In treating of each article, the 
following method has been purſued. 
Suppoling it to be a vegetable, the 
Generic and Trivial names of Lin- 
nu are firſt given; then the Claſs 
and Order to which it belongs i in 
the Sexual Syſtem; then the Na- 

tural 


' PREFACE, ir 
tural Order, as improved by Mur. 
ray in his Apparatus Medicami- 
num; then the country of which 
it is a native*; then the Officinal 
Name, and the Part or Parts uſed in 
Medicine; then the Engliſh Name; 
then its Action upon the Human 
Body; the Diſeaſes in which it is 
ſerviceable; the Doſes and Forms 
in which it is preſcribed; the 
Auxiliaries with which it is joined; 
the Preparations and Compoſitions 
directed to be made from it in the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copzias, with the relative propor- 
tions of the other ingredients in 


* This is all that is given relative to the Natural 
Hiſtory of each article. After the completion of Dr. 
Weodville's uſeful work, entitled Medical Botany, 
more in this way would have been ſuperfluous. 


ls 
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thoſe compolitions*; the Doſes of 
ſuch Preparations and Compoſi- 
tions; and, laſtly, References to 
Authors of celebrity, who have 
written upon the ſubject under 
conſideration. 


From this {ſketch it will readily 
be ſeen, that this compendium 1s 
of a practical tendency; and hence 
it has been entitled, A Practi- 
cal Synopſis of the Materia 
| Medica, in contradiſtinction to 
IH other works on the ſame ſubject, 
| which contain deſcriptions relative 
to Natural Hiſtory, details relative 


* This account is only intended to convey a general 
knowledge of the officinal compoſitions, to ſuch as are 
not engaged in practical pharmacy. Thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs it is to prepare ſuch compoſitions, muſt refer 
to the pharmacopzias themſelves. | 


tO 


to Chemiſtry, : and theories relative 
to Phyſiology. 


It is but juſtice to acknowledge, 
that Profeſſor Arneman, of Gottin- 
gen, has furniſhed the Author with 
many hints in a work, written in 
the German tongue, upon the ſame 
plan, and with a ſimilar title“. 
From this work he has made ſeveral 
extracts; yet the preſent treatiſe 
differs in many reſpects from that 
of the Gottingen Profeſſor. In this 
performance, the Materia Alimen- 
taria is more extenſive; the ſubjects 
of the Materia Medica are, in ſe- 
veral inſtances, treated of more at 
length, and with a more particular 
relation to the Britiſh pharmaco- 
pœias; and, laſtly, the references 
to authorities are more numerous. 


* Praktiſche Arzneimittellehre Theile vo. 1795» 
ſecond edition. 
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Amid the great multitude of fub- 
ſtances which the Materia Medica 
preſents, and more eſpecially in the 
crouded catalogue of ſuch as be- 
long to the vegetable kingdo m, the 

comparative rh of each muſt vary 
conſiderably. Although it may not 
be proper ina general treatiſe on the 
Materia Medica, to omit altogether 
the names of thoſe which have little 
efficacy; yet to diſcriminate them 
from others which poſſeſs greater 
powers, muſt be highly uſeful to 
young practitioners. Under this 


perſuaſion, the Author has marked 
with J ſuch ſubſtances as either 


* It 15 le extraordinary, that in ſuch a lacks work 
as Cullen's, no notice whatever ſhould be taken of the fol- 
lowing (beſides other) articles, viz. Arſenicum, Hepar 
ſulphuris, Rhododendron, Colchicum, Lichen iſlan- 
dicus, Geoffræa, Gratiola, &c. If he had no experience 
or opinion of any of them, he ſhould at leaſt have 

mentioned what others had aſſerted of them, and after 
expreſſing his doubts, have left the reader to decide 


for himſelf. 
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in the trials of others, or in his 
own practice, have fallen ſhort 
of their reputed virtues. In this 
attempt to eſtimate the compa- 
rative value of difterent medicines, 
he has profitted much from the 
obſervations of Cullen. In a few 
inſtances, however, he has differed 
from that venerable authority, giv- 
ing a more favourable report of 
ſome ſubſtances, and a leſs favour- 
able one of others than the learned 
Profeſſor has done. | 


Concerning the Materia Ali- 
mentaria, it is proper to notice, that 
much of that is taken from Plenck's 
Bromatologia. Although the cata- 
logue which is here given of alimen- 
tary ſubſtances, is by no means ſcan- 
ty; yet it is by no means ſo full as 
his. It is pleaſing to reflect, that. 


among 
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among the numerous race of Ouad- 
rupeds and Birds, there 1s ſcarcely 


one that is unfit to ſerve as food for 


man. In hike manner, the exceptions 
in this reſpect, among the Finny 
Tribe are, when compared with the 
aggregate number of this part of the 


creation, exceedingly few. It is 


chiefly in the order Branchioſtegi, 
that inſtances of Fiſhes which cannot 


be eaten with ſafety, are met with. 


On the other hand, the proportion 
of noxious individuals in what in 
our language are called Shell-fiſh, 
18 conſiderably greater. 


In the Vegetable Kingdom, Pro- 
vidence has been ſtill more boun- 


tiful; The ſeeds of all plants which 


belong to the natural orders, Gra- 


mina and Leguminoſæ, and the 


fruits of ſuch as belong to the 
Amen- 


Amentaceæ, Pomaceæ, and Palme, 
may not only be eaten with. ſafety, 
but conſtitute the chief ſubſiſtence 
of the human race in different quar- 
ters of the globe. The moſt re- 
markable among the eſculent vege- 
tables, have been noticed in this 
treatiſe. An enumeration of them 
all would have made a volume of 


itſelf“. 


Both in this part, as well as in 
the animal kingdom, Gmelin's edi- 
tion of Linneuss Syſtema Naturæ 
has been followed. 


* At the time when he drew up the account of ali- 
mentary vegetables, the Author thought that as moſt 
of them are very generally known, in conſequence of 
being cultivated in fields, orchards, and gardens, 
there was no occaſion to mention, as he has done in 
treating of the medical plants, the claſſes, orders, and 
native places. But he now thinks differently, and 
wiſhes ſuch notices had not been omitted. 


If 
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If an apology is required for 
withholding his name, the Author 
refers to what he has ſaid on that 
ſubject in the Preface to the The- 
faurus Medicaminum. It 1s not 
his intention that it ſhould always 
be withheld. On a future occa- 
ſion it will perhaps be made known. 
In the mean time, he begs leave to 
addreſs to the reader, who may be 
ſolicitous about this point, the fol- 
lowing ſentence (with the ſubſtitu- 

tion of the word writer for ſpeaker) 
from Seneca : Non te moveat ſcriben- 
tis autoritas, nec quis fed quid ſcribat, 
mtendito. 
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Shewing the Method in which the CONTENTS of the 
FIRST VOLUME are arranged. 
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From the Zmmal Kingdom. "I 
« 1 3 8 
Feræ. Leonine — — — Page 3 
Glires. Leporine — —— p- 5 


Pecora. Bovine ——— 
Belluæ. Equine — — p. 17 
B. Aves. Birds. 
Picæ. Corvine — op 
Anſeres. Anſerine öÜ ⁴⸗ 7 reRn(G11} P. 22 
Grallæ. Scolopaceous — — 
GBallinæ. Gallinaceous —— — 
Paſſeres. Paſſerine — 
C. Amphibia. Amphibious Animals. 
D. Piſces. Fiſhes, 


Apodes. Deſtitute of ventral fins — p. 35 


Jugulares. With ventral fins placed before the pectoral 
5 vs pe- 36 


Thoracici. With ventral fins under the pectoral fins p. 38 
Adominales. With ventral fins behind the peQtoral fins p. 40 


Cbondropterꝝgii. mn fins p- 43 
F. iat i 
Hy menoptera. With te veined wings P- 45 
= Aptera Without wings | — | P-· 45 
F. Vermes. Worms. 1 . 
Molluſca. Without ſhells — p. 47 
TDieſtacca. With ſhells. — — p-. 47 


— | 2. From 


(xv) 


2. Hom the Fegetable Kingdom. 


Herbæ. Herbs Ty 2 5 — — p. 49 

Radices. Roots — — 3 

Fructus. Fruits „e ral e g8 
Semina. Seeds 575 . p-. 70 5 
Algæ. Sea Weeds — P- 86 ; 
Fungi. Funguſſes "7 — p. 87 | 
3. Condimenta. Condiments.” : 
Salina. Saline — — p. 88 8 
Aromatica, Aromatic _ — p. 91 : 
Oleaginaſa. Oily — P - 95 5 
| 4. Potulenta, Drinks, 7 
Elementaria. Elementary — m P- 96 
Infuſa et Decocta Vegetabilium. Infuſions and Decoctions : 
of Vegetable Subſtances — pi. 97 : 


Liguores fermentati et Spiritus Ardens. Fermented Li- 
quors and Ardent Spirit p- 102 
Humores Animalium ſecreti, qui potulentorum adinſtar 
aſſumuntur. Animal Secretions uſed as Drinks p. 106 
Infuſa et Decocta Carnis Juadrupedum, Avium aliorum 
gue Ani malium. Infufions and Decoctions of Ani- 
mal Subſtances — — p. 107 


. Pakr II. MATERIA MEDICA. 


* 
by CLASS I. Evacuantia. Evacuants. 
1 A. Errhina. Errhines —— p. 110 
pl B. Szalagoga. Sialagogues — p. 114 
| C. Eæpedtorantia. Expectorants — p. 139 
D. Emetica. Emetics — p. 172 
E. Catbartica. Cathartics — p. 182 
F. Diuretica. Diuretics _ p · 220 
G. Diaphoretica, Diaphoretics P. 241 
H. 


Menagoga. Emmenagogues — pi. 287 


* — 
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SUBSTANCES. 
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CLASS'E 
ALIMENTARY SUBSTANCES. 


— — 


1. From the Animal Kingdom. 


* alimentary principles in animal and ve- 
getable ſubſtances, are radically the fame. 
They are reſolvable into mucilage or jelly, oil or 
fat, and gluten*. Theſe principles, however, are 


* A late diſtinguiſhed writer on the Materia Medica, has en- 
deavoured to ſhew that the nutrimental parts of vegetables (and 
conſequently of animals, the ſolids and fluids of which he allows 
to be originally formed from vegetables, becauſe all animals either 
feed directly and entirely on vegetables, or upon other animals 
that do ſo) are an acid, ſugar and oil. Yet how much. acid, ſugar 
and oil, is there in the highly nutritive farina of wheat? No acid 
is obtained from it but by means of fermentation, or ſome other 
proceſs which deſtroys its alimentary property; and as for ſugar 
and oil, the quantity in which they can be extracted from flour is 
To ſmall, as to bear no proportion to its other component parts. 
When Dr. Cullen argued that the vegetable mucilage is nutritioug 
by virtue of its ſaccharine matter, becauſe by chemical treatment, 
ſugar, or the acid of ſugar, may be produced from it, he was not 
aware, that, by the ſame mode of reaſoning, it might be aſſumed 
that it is not the ſaccharine principle, but fixed and inflammable 
air, that conſtitute the alimentary matter, becauſe ſugar is capable 
of affording thoſe elaſtic fluids : Or with equal propriety, he might 
have maintained, that alkaline ſalt is one of the nutrimental prin- 

| B ciples, 
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— 


more abundant and better elaborated in quadrupeds 
and other orders of the animal kingdom, than in 
plants; hence, in equal quantities, animal is more 
nouriſhing than vegetable food. 

| ah # . ; 

Animal ſubſtances differ materially from ve- 
getable ſubſtances in their property of alkaleſcency, 
or in their diſpoſition to run into the putrefactive 
fermentation ; whereas the greater part of vege- 
tables tend to aceſcency, or run into the vinous and 
acetous fermentation. To notice other chemical 
diſtinctions between the two kingdoms, would be 
foreign to our plan. 


In general, animal food paſſes off leſs readily by 


perſpiration, urine, and ſtool, than vegetable ali- 
ment. The former is more heating or ſtimulant 
than the latter. Among other general effects of an 
animal diet, it ſnould be mentioned that it favours 
the production of plethora and obeſity. 


ciples, becauſe an alkali, either fixed or volatile, is obtainable 
from all vegetable and animal ſubſtances. We know that all ſub- 
ſtances from the vegetable and animal kingdom, that are uſed for 
food contain, in greater or leſs proportions, oil, mucilage, and 
gluten; but as mucilage and gluten yield other matters beſides acid 
and ſugar, the nutritive properties of animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances cannot, we think, be wholly referred to acid, ſugar, and oil: 


-In 
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In the enumeration of the principal alimentary 
articles of the animal kingdom, we ſhall follow the 
Linnzan method. 


A. MAMMALIA. 
I, PRIMATES. O. 
II. BRUTA. O. 


Of the quadrupeds which wider to theſe two 
firſt orders, none are eaten by the imme of 


civihzed countries. 14 t * 


Ametz the edible animals which belong to >the 
" FER@, | 8 
may be mentioned the 


Usus ares. The black 83 the fleſh * 

which i is uſed for food. by the common people in 
Norway, Ruſſia, and Poland. It has a ſtrong, diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, and is difficultly digeſted. It is 
| generally ſalted and dried before it is dreſſed. 1 


DrpkIRHIS opoſſum. The Opoffum. The fleſh 
P of this animal is eaten in many parts of America, 
and in ſome parts of Aſia, : 


— 


Driver ears gigantea. The Kanguroo. Though 


the fleſh of this animal is very coarſe, yet it is 
B 2 eaten 
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eaten in New Holland, where better animal food 
is ſcarce. 


Several other ſpecies of the opoſſum tribe are 
uſed for food in South America, where their fleſh 
is reckoned equally r with that of the rabbit or 
hare. 


Cavia Paca. The ſpotted Cavy. 

—— Aguti. The long-noſed Cavy. 

— ÞAperea. The rock Cavy. 

— Cobaya. The Guinea Pig, or reſtleſs Cavy. 


be fleſh of theſe and other ſpecies of cavia, is 
much eſteemed in Guaiana, Brazil, and other parts 
of South America, The fleſh of ſome of them is 
white, and reſembles that of the rabbit. 


ArxcTomys Marmota. The Alpine Marmot. 
Notwithſtanding its ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, the 
fleſh of this animal is eaten by the poorer inhabi- 
tants of Tyrol, Savoy, and other parts of the Alps. 
Other edible ſpecies of this genus are, the 


ARcrouvs Monax. The Maryland ne. 
— — Joc. The Bobak. 
— Cit. The Caſan, or earleſs Marmot. 


Scrukus vulgaris. The common Squirrel, The 
fleſh of this animal, which ſubſiſts chiefly upon 


nuts, 
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nuts, acorns, and the ſeeds contained in the cones 
of fir- trees, is white, ſweetiſn, and readily enough 
digeſted. In its flavour it reſembles the fleſh of a 
barn-door fowl, and is much eaten in Norway and 
Sweden. Several of the foreign ſpecies of ſciurus, 
are in like manner edible. 


IV. GLIRE S. : — 


Lerus fimidus. The Hare. The fleſh of the 
leveret is more nutritive, and more caſily digeſted 
than that of a full grown hare, which is dry and 
heavy. It is aſſerted by a celebrated writer on the 
materia medica, that a hunted hare is more dif- 
ficultly digeſted than one that is ſuddenly killed ; 
but daily experience contradicts this. 


Lpus cuniculus. The Rabbit. The fleſh of 
the rabbit is ſofter and more digeſtible than that of 
the hare ; but it is not ſo nutritive. Wild rabbits 


are not only a more palatable, but a more whole- 
ſome food than tame ones. 


V. PEC ORA. 


Cxxvus Alces, The Elk. In Norway, Lap- 
land, and Sweden, the fleſh of the young elk is 
much eſteemed, and is found to be ſufficiently 
digeſtible, The fleſh of the full-grown animal af- 

B3 fords 
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fords a food which lies long upon the ſtomach, but 
is very nouriſhing. It is often ſalted and dried. 


Cxxvus lapbhus. The Stag. The fleſh of the 


 .cervus Elaphus varies according to the age and ſex 
of the individual. In the fawn ſtate, the fleſh is 


tender and nouriſhing ; but by no means ſo ſa- 
voury as that of the full-grown animal, known by 
the name of Veniſon (Ferina). It is a very nutritive, 
digeſtible, and wholeſome food. It ſhould be 
more than four years old. The ſeaſon for killing 
it is the month of Auguſt; it is then the fatteſt 
and beſt flavoured, In September and October 
the rutting ſeaſon takes place; during which the ſtags 
become lean, and their fleſh acquires a rank ſmell 
and difagreeable taſte, The females of this ſpecies 
are called Hinds, Their fleſh is reckoned inferior 
to that of the males. A nutritive, demulcent jelly 
(gelatina cornu cervi) is prepared by boiling the 
horns of this animal, raſped or ſhaven, in a proper 


quantity of water. A medicinal decoction is pre- 


pared from the burnt horns, as will hereafter be 
noticed. 


CxRvus Tarandus. The Rein Deer. This ani- 


mal, ſo valuable to the inhabitants of Norway and 


Lapland, affords a tender, ſavoury, and wholeſome 


food, not unlike to ſtag-veniſon. Rein. deer are gene- 
rally 


0 * 
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rally killed when they are about eight or nine years 
old, after they have been employed in drawing the 


ſledge, or in other labour, for four or five years. 
Their tongues are eſteemed a great delicacy); 


they are dried and ſent into other countries in con- 
ſiderable numbers. The females are milked like 
cows. Their milk is ſweet and nouriſhing, and 
cheeſe 1s ſometimes prepared from it. 


Cervus Dama. The Fallow Deer, The fleſh _ 
of this ſpecies, ſo common in parks all over Eng- 
land, is ſimilar to that of the Stag. As, however, 
it is generally better fattened and leſs exerciſed, 
Buck veniſon 18 eſteemed the fineſt. Both this and 
Doe veniſon, are a light and wholeſome food. 


Crervus Capreolus. The Robb: The fleſh 


of this ſpecies is tender and readily digeſted ;' but, 


upon the whole, not n to that of the fallow- 
deer, : 


ANTILOPE Rupicapra. The Chamois, Its fleſh 
is tough and coarſe ; but is nevertheleſs gladly eaten 
by the poorer part of the inhabitants of the Alps. 
The fleſh of ſome of the other Ipecics of Antilope 
is lighter and finer flavoured. 


B 4 : Capra 
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CArRA Hircuss The common domeſtic Goat. 


The fleſh of this ſpecies, eſpecially of the male 
(caro hircina) is exceedingly ſtrong, hard, and 


difficultly digeſted. The fleſh of the female (caro 
caprina) is not ſo tough and diſguſting ; but is ne- 
vertheleſs a very coarſe and heavy meat. Yet in 
the mountainous parts of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, the fleſh of the full-grown animal, ſalted 
and dried, is a common winter food ; and the fleſh 
of the Kid (caro hædina) is reckoned a great deli- 
cacy. Goat's milk (lac caprinum) reſembles cow's 
milk in the abundance of oily and caagulable mat- 
ter which it contains ¶ Parmentier et Deyeux Annales 
de Chemie t. 6. 192, 193). It is preſcribed by many 
practitioners with great advantage in conſumptive 
caſes. The goat browſes upon a great variety of 
mountainous plants, many of which poſſeſs medi- 


cinal virtues, with which the milk becomes in 


ſome degree impregnated. As it contains but a 
ſmall proportion of whey, it ſhould be diluted with 
water when it is uſed medicinally. Where aſſes 
milk has proved purgative, goat's milk has been 


uſed in its ſtead with good effect. Butter and 


cheeſe made from the milk of this animal, are not 
much inferior to thoſe prepared from cows milk. 
The cheeſe, however, 1s liable to become rancid 
by keeping. 

Capra 
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CarRA Ibex. The Wild Goat. The fleſh of 
this ſpecies is hard and coarſe, It is, however, 
eaten by the peaſants of the Alps, 


Ovis Aries, The common Sheep. Mutton 
(caro ovilla) is well known to be a highly nutri- 
tious and wholeſome meat. It is perhaps more uni- 
verſally uſed than any other animal food. Tup- 
mutton (caro arietis) has ſuch a ſtrong ſmell and 
diſagreeable taſte, and is beſides ſo exceedingly 
tough and difficultly digeſted, that it 1s never eaten 
but by thoſe who cannot afford to purchaſe mutton 
of a better quality. Ewe-muiton (caro ovis femellæ) 
if it be more than between two or three years old, 
is likewiſe tough and coarſe. Wedder-mutton (caro 
vervecina) or the fleſh of the caſtrated animal, is 
moſt eſteemed, and is by far the ſweeteſt and moſt 
digeſtible. Lamb (caro agnina) being leſs heating 
and leſs denſe, is better ſuited to weak ſtomachs ; 
but this applies only to the fleſh of lambs that have 
not been robbed of their blood by repeated bleed- 
ings, or reared by the hand with milk adulterated 


with chalk, in order to make the meat appear 
White. 


Such practices to render the food pleaſing 
to the eye, at the expence of its alimentary proper- 
ties, cannot be too much reprobated. Sheep's ' 
milk (lac ovillum) is thick and heavy; it abounds in 
cream, and contains but a ſmall proportion of 

| whey 
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whey (It contains leſs whey than any of the other 
kinds of milk Parmentier) and is ſcarcely ever uſed 
either in the way of diet or medicine. Autton- 
broth (jus vervecinum) is often taken, but not very 
properly, by delicate and weak perſons. It is 
ſtrong, and does not ſit very well upon the ſtomach. 
Broth made of Sheep's trotters (decoctum pedum 
vervecinorum) is adminiſtered clyſter-wiſe in abra- 
ſions and ulcerations of the inteſtinal canal, and in 
other caſes in which nouriſhment cannot be given 
by the mouth, 


Bos Taurus. The common Bull and Cow. The 
fleſh of the bull has a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, 
and is tough, dry, and difficultly ſoluble in the 
ſtomach. Bull-beef (caro taurina) is rarely eaten. 
But the fleſh of the ox, or caſtrated animal, called 
Ox-beef (caro bubula vel bovina) is a highly nou- 
riſhing and wholeſome food, readily digeſted by 
healthy perſons, and conſtituting a principal part 
of the common diet of the inhabitants of this and 
many other countries. It is the moſt ſtrengthening 
of all kinds of animal food, Cow-beef (caro vaccina) 
is not ſo tender, nor ſo nouriſhing, nor ſo digeſtible 
as Ox-beef, Vea (caro vitulina) is tender and nou- 
riſhing ; but not ſo eaſily digeſted, nor ſo well ſuited 
to weak ſtomachs, as is commonly imagined. It 
is a matter of juſt complaint, that the ſame injurious 

1 methods 
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methods are practiſed in the management and rear- 
ing of calves, as have been already noticed under 
the article Lamb. By ſuch: treatment the quality 
of the fleſh is much depraved. What is called Beef- 
tea (infuſum carnis bubulæ) is prepared by putting ; 
a pound of the lean part of beef, cut into very thin 
ſlices, into a quart of water, and boiling it over a 
quick fire about five minutes, taking off the ſcum, 
The liquor is afterwards poured off clear for uſe. 
This makes a light and pleaſant article of diet for 
weak and delicate people. On ſome occaſions 
ſpices may be advantageouſly added to it. Gravy 
ſoup (jus carnis bubulæ concentratum) is very nou- 
riſhing ; but is heavy and heating, and therefore 
only ſuited to ſtrong ſtomachs. Veal broth (jus vitu 
linum) is nouriſhing without being heating. It is 
uſed clyſter-wiſe, as well as taken into the ſtomach, 
Catves-feet jelly (gelatina ex pedibus vitulinis) i. e. 
the inſpiſſated decoction of the feet, is highly nu- 
tritious and demulcent. 
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It belongs to this place to take notice of that 
uſeful animal ſecretion, milk. Cows-milk (lac vac- 
cinum) like the milk of moſt® other animals, is reſolv- 
able into three parts, very different in their proper- 

ties from each other, viz. the oily part, which yields 


* Of moſt 1. animals; for woman's milk contains 9 
any coagulable or cheeſy matter, 5 ED 
ET cream 
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cream and butter; the coagulable part, which gives 
.curds and cheeſe ; and the watery ſaccharine part, 
which conſtitutes whey. The two firſt parts are 
very abundant in cows, goats, and ſheep's milk; 
but are preſent in much ſmaller proportion in afles 
and mare's milk; and in woman's milk the coagu- 
lable part is almoſt entirely wanting. Parmentier et 
Deyeux Annales de Chemie, t. 6, p. 195. It is owing 
to the greater or leſs proportion of the butyraceous 
and caſeous particles, that the milk of different ani- 


mals is heavier or lighter; in other words, more or 
leſs digeſtible. 


Milk holds a middle place between animal and 
vegetable food. It is leſs elaborated or aſſimilated 
than the other animal juices. It does not, like 
them, run into the putrefactive fermentation, but 
becomes aceſcent. 


Milk is the proper and natural food of the young 
of all the animals of the mammalia claſs; and 
cows- milk makes a principal part of the daily diet 
of a great proportion of the human race, both in 
the infant and adult ſtate. On account of the abun- 
danceofoily and cheeſy matter which it contains, Cow's 
milk is to infants by no means ſo well ſuited as human 
milk; but as the mode of living in civilized ſociety 
often depraves the quality of woman's milk, or 

f | prevents 
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prevents its ſecretion, cows- milk in too many in- 
ſtances becomes a neceſſary ſubſtitute. On ſuch 
occaſions, as it is too heavy to be given alone, it 
ſhould be diluted with water; and as it is diſpoſed 
to become more aceſcent than human milk, and 
from that cauſe to produce gripings and other diſ- 
orders of the bowels, in young children, it will 
often be uſeful to mix with it decoctions of animal 
ſubſtances, ſuch as chicken or veal broth, or de- 
coction of hartſhorn-ſhavings; of which laſt two 
ounces ſhould be boiled in a quart of water, over a 

gentle fire, till the whole is reduced to a pint ; when, 

after it is become cold, it will be of the conſiſtence 
of a light jelly. This, mixed with about twice its 
quantity, of cow's milk, with the addition of a little 
ſugar, forms for young ſubjects a proper aliment, 
approaching nearly to the nature of human milk. 


Milk is uſed medicinally (1) in conſumptions, 
eſpecially in their early ſtage; (2) in gouty affec- 
tions, after the paroxyſm is gone off; (3) in ſinall- 


pox; diluted with water, as the common drink 


(4) in meaſles, eſpecially the malignant kind, diluted 
in the ſame manner (5) in gonorrhea, lues venerea, 


and during a mercurial ſalivation (6) in cancerous 


affefiions (7) in caſes where mineral and animal poi- 


ſons have been ſwallowed (8) in caſes of frangury 


and dyſury from the abſorption of cantharides, &c. 


(9) 
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(9) in for albus (10) in — e and ner- 


vous atforders. 


When milk is uſed medicinally, it is often fer- 
viceable to dilute it with Pyrmont, Seltzer, or 
ſome other proper mineral water; and to prevent 
acidity, and make it fit better on the ſtomach, lime 
water, and ſome of the diſtilled aromatic waters, are 
occaſionally mixed with it. To obviate coftive- 
neſs, which milk is apt to induce, it is often proper 
to mix brown ſugar, or magneſia with it, to nt it 
with oatmeal, veal broth, Kc. 


In general, milk is improper in inflammatory 


fevers, unattended with puſtulous W 1/4 in 


bilious fevers; in ſcrophulous caſes; and 
rickets. 


The following are the principal products and 
preparations of milk in dietetic and medicinal uſe: 


Cream (Flos vel Cremor lactis) and Butter (Butyrum). 


Their nutritive quality 1 is well known; nor can it 
be neceſſary to notice how much they diſorder the 


ſtomach and bowels, when taken too freely. 


Curds (coagulum lactis) * in conſiderable 


quantity, are highly . to the ſtomach, and 
not 
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not unfrequently prove the cauſe of obſtructions 
and inflammations of the bowels, 


Chee fe (eaſeus). The - tidy of this varies ac- 
cording to the kindof milk from which it is prepared, 
according to the quantity of oil and whey which the co- 
agulable matter retains (in other words, according 
to the different modes of ſeparating and preſſing the 
curds) and laſtly, according to its age. In general, 
it is an aliment only ſuited to ſtrong ſtomachs, and 
to ſuch perſons as uſe great and conſtant exerciſe. 


In the higher orders of ſociety, it is uſed chiefly as 
a condiment. 


Ti a fel cheeſe is not (Cullen Mat. Med. V. 1, 
p. 351) eaſily digeſted by weak ſtomachs; and for 
thoſe who can be hurt by indigeſtion, or heated by 
a heavy ſupper, it is a very Improper diet, 


The countries moſt celebrated for cheeſe, are 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, The 
beſt Engliſh cheeſes are the Cheſhire, Glouceſter, 
and Stilton ; the Italian cheeſe in moſt eſteem, is 
the Parmeſan. Beſides the Gruyeres cheeſe, which 
is made in the canton of F riburg, the green Swiſs 
cheeſe (called Schabziger) which is. made in the 
canton of Glaris, is much ſought after. The laſt- 
mentioned cheeſe owes its flayour and colour to the 
| herb 
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herb melilot (Trifolium melilotus eſſicinalis Linn.) 
which, after being dried, pounded, and ſifted, is 
mixed with the curds from which the whey is pre- 
viouſly expreſſed. This cheeſe is brought to table 
in a powdery ſtate, and is generally mixed with 
butter before it is eaten. It is reckoned ſtomachic. 


Butter milk (lac ebutyratum) is milk which has been 
deprived of its oily matter by churning or agitation. 
It is nouriſhing, cooling, and diluent, It is uſed 
in cachexies, atrophies, conſumptions, &c. 


Mbey (ſerum lactis). Is the watery, ſaccharine 
part of milk, freed in a great meaſure from the 
butyraceous and caſeous matter. It is lightly nu- 
tritive, diluent, aperient, and diuretic. It is given 
in conſumptions, dyſenteries, jaundice, &c. alone, 
or mixed with mineral waters, and ſometimes im- 
pregnated with the juices of medicinal herbs. Mine- 
whey (ſerum lactis vinoſum) :zamarind-whey (ſerum 
lactis tamarindatum) fartar whey (ſerum lactis tar- 
tariſatum) muſtard. bey (ſerum lactis ſinapinum) 
&c. will be particularly noticed in their proper 
places. 


Sugar of Milk (Saccharum lactis). Is a ſaline 
ſubſtance, obtained from the whey by evaporation. 


It has been properly enough called the eſſential ſalt 
| | of 
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of milk ( Parmentier et Deyeux Annales de Chemie, 
t. 6, 196). Tt has been much extolled by ſome late 
writers as a remedy in conſumptions (Villyamoz 
de fale lactis eſſentiali Leyden, 1756) but, as it is 
contained in whey, it is evident that that prepara- 
tion muſt poſſeſs all its virtues, and therefore that 
the trouble of obtaining it ſeparate muſt be unne- 
ceſſary. | 


Bos Americanus. The American Biſon. The 
American Bull. 

—— Moſchatus. The Muſk Bull. 

Bubalus. The Buffalo. 

Caffer, The Cape Ox. 


The fleſh of all theſe ſpecies of the ox-kind, are 
eatable ; but much inferior to that of the domeſtic 
ox. The fleſh of the Bos moſchatus has a ſtrong 
flavour of muſk ; and the fleſh of the Bos caffer is 
{aid to taſte like veniſon, 


- VI. BE LLU X. 


Equus Caballus. The Horſe. Equa. The 
Mare. Mares-milk (lac equinum) very much re- 
ſembles the milk of aſſes. Like the latter, it con- 
tains a large proportion of ſerum, with a ſmall pro- 
portion of butyraceous and caſeous matter. Hence, 
where aſſes- milk is not to be had, it may be advan- 

C | tageouſly 
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tageouſly uſed in its ſtead. It is from mares- milk 
that the Tartars prepare their favourite beverage, 
called Koumiſs, which is a vinous liquor, the ardent 
ſpirit of which is derived from the ſugar of milk 
(which is very abundant in the ſerous part of mares- 
milk) by means of fermentation. Late experi- 
ments have ſhown, that a ſimilar ſpirituous liquor 
may be obtained from the milk of other animals 
( Oferetſkowſky de ſpiritu ardente ex latte bubulo, &c. 


Straſburg, 1778). An account of this ſpirituous | 
product of milk, was publiſhed ſeveral years ago 
by Spielman ( Memozres de la Soc. de Medoc. & Paris, 2 


Am. 1776) and latterly its medicinal uſes have 
been made known by Dr. Grieve (Tranſactions ß 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, V. 1, p. 185) who 2 
has related ſeveral caſes in which it acted as a re- 
ſtorative and ſtrengthener. In one caſe of incipient 
phthiſis, it proved highly beneficial. Upon the 
whole, however, it is doubtful whether as an ali- 
mentary or medicinal article, it be much, if at 
all, ſuperior to butter-milk and whey. 


eee i et 
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Equus Aſnus. The Aſs. Ana. The She 
Aſs. The proportion of whey is very great, and of 
oil and cheeſy matter very ſmall, in afes-milk (lac 
afininum). Hence it is light, and well ſuited to 
weak ſtomachs. It is a well known remedy (1) in 
- conſumptions ; and by virtue of its diluent, aperient, 
1 und 
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and diuretic operation, it frequently proves ſer- 
viceable in (2) arthritic (3) rheumatic and (4) i eric 
caſes (5) in weakneſſes of the inteſtinal canal (6) in 


at orders of the urinary paſſages (7) in fluor. albus ; 
and in general in all thoſe caſes in which cows-milk 


is recommended ( Hoffmann de mirabil: lactis aſinini 
uſu in medendo). Aſſes-milk is generally taken 
early in the morning, upon an empty ſtomach, in 
the quantity of half a pint ; but where much reliance 
is placed upon it, it ought to be given, in ſome- 
what ſmaller doſes, two or three times in the day. 
In many caſes, Seltzer and Pyrmont waters are ad- 
vantageouſly mixed with it. It is evident that the 
beſt ſeaſons for drinking aſſes- milk, are ſpring and 
ſummer, as at thoſe times there is the greateſt va- 
riety of green food for the aſſes. The milk of aſſes 
fol ene with hay or other dry food, is neither ſo 
light nor ſo ſalutary. 


Tarik Americanus. The Tapir. The fleſh of 
this animal, which is about the ſize of a ſmall cow, 
is much liked by the inhabitants of South America, 


in many parts of which tapirs are met with in great 
numbers; but it is much inferior to our beef. 


Sus Scrofa. 


(a) Ferus (Aper). The Wild Boar. The 
fleſh of the wild boar (caro aprina) is denſe, bur 


C 2 ſue 
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ſufficiently tender, very nouriſhing, and more ſa- 
voury than that of the domeſtic hog. But as the 
general properties of both are the ſame, they will 
be noticed under the article Pork. The fleſh of the 
wild boar is in ſeaſon in October. The head is 
eſteemed the fineſt part. The fleſh of the young 
animal is reckoned a great delicacy. 


(4) Domeſticus (vulgaris). The common, or 
domeſtic Boar (Verres). The Sow (Scrofa). The 
fleſh of the boar and of the ſow that has often far- 
rowed, is ſtrong, lean, and coarſe, and makes bad 
bacon. It is the fleſh of the caſtrated animal that 
is in common uſe, and that is known by the name 
of Pork (caro porcina). On account of the fat or 
lard with which it abounds, it is not very eaſily 
digeſted. It is a very ſavoury food, and affords a 
ſtrong nouriſhment, ſuited to perſons who lead an 
active or laborious life. The too frequent and 
long continued uſe of this meat favours obeſity, 
produces foulneſs of the ſtomach and bowels, and 
occaſions diſorders of the ſkin. The fleſh of the 
Sucking-pig (caro porcelli lactentis) is reckoned a 
great delicacy ; it is very nouriſhing ; but by rea- 
ſon of the thick and ſlimy juice with which it 
abounds, it is not very readily diſſolved in the 
ſtomach, and is therefore by no means a proper 
food for weak and ſickly perſons. Bacon (caro ſuilla 


vel 
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vel porcina ſalita et infumata) is a coarſe and heavy, 
but nutritive food, only fit to be taken in conſider- 


able quantity by robuſt and labouring people. 


When it conſticutes a principal part of the daily 
diet, it brings on diſorders ſimilar to thoſe which 


ariſe from the immoderate uſe of pork. In conſe- 


quence of the fat or lard with which it abounds, the 
fleſh of tie ſwine- tribe is more or leſs laxative. 


Upon the whole, it may be ſaid of pork, that the 


occaſional and ſparing uſe of it is ſufficiently ſalu- 
tary; but that it cannot be made a principal part 
of the daily diet, without producing diſorder in 
many conſtitutions, and particularly in thoſe who 
are of a melancholic temperament, and lead a ſe- 


dentary life. 


The fleſh of all the different fi pecies of this genus 
is edible. The fleſh of the 


Sus Tajaſſu. The Peccary, or Mexican Hog, 
becomes tainted with a ſtrong muſky taſte and ſmell, 
unleſs the odoriferous gland upon the back is cut 
off immediately after the animal is killed. The 


fleſh of the 


Sus Babyruſſa, The Indian Hog, is much 
eſteemed in Java, Buero, and other iſlands in the 


Indian ocean. 


C3 Kaas. 
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i] ACCIPITRES. o. 
II. PICK. 


Coxvus frugilegus. The Rook. Young rooks, 
ſtripped of their ſkin, are dreſſed in the ſame man- 
ner as young Pigeons, from which they are not 
very different in flavour and degree of digeſti- 
bility. 


Picvs viridis. The Green Woodpecker. The 
fleſh of this and ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, 
IS ſufficiently palatable, though it is not very quickly 


diffolved in the ſtomach. In this country, where 


there is ſuch a great variety of birds that afford a 
better aliment, the woodpecker is ſeldom eaten. 


III. ANSERES. 


Anas. All the ſpecies of this genus are edible ; 
but thoſe only will be noticed here that are moſt in 
uſe, Such are the 


Anas \Gygms. The wild Swan. A. Oli. The 


tame Swan. The fleſh of the young ſwan or cygnet, 
is ſimilar in flavour and other qualities to that of the 
gooſe. Formerly it was reckoned a great delicacy. 

ANAaS 
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Anas Anuſer. The Gooſe (wild and tame). The 
fleſh of this bird is very ſavoury, but is a ſtrong, 
heavy, and heating food. The young bird 1s 
eſteemed a delicacy, The wild gooſe is ſtronger 
and leſs digeſtible than the tame one. Both are an 
improper food for weak and delicate people. - 


Axa Bernicla. The Bernacle, or Brent Gooſe. 
The fleſh of this ſpecies, which has a fiſhy taſte, 
is much reliſhed by many m It is not very 
eaſily digeſted, i 

ANAS Ms vſchata, The Muſcovy l When 
tamed and properly fed, much the ſame in flavour and 
digeſtibility as the common duck. | 


Anas Penelope. The Wigeon. 

ferina. The Pochard. 8 

- Crecca, The Teal. The fleſh of the 
three laſt ſpecies reſembles in taſte and other qua- 
lities that of the 


ph 


Anas Beſcbas. The Wild Duck; which is a 
well known delicacy, more ſavoury, but heavier 
and more heating than the 


AN As domeſtica, Common tame Duck. The 
young of both ſpecies (Cullen Mat. Med. Vol. I. 


C4 | p. 380) 
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p. 380) being of a more viſcid texture, are more 
lowly digeſted than the adult birds. 


Atca als | The pil, The fleſh of this 
bird, which abounds with fat or greaſe, has a very 
fiſhy taſte, and is not very readily diffolved in the 


ſtomach. When potted with ſpices, it is much 
reliſhed by many perſons; but it ſhould be eaten 
ſparingly, as it is far from being a wholeſome food. 


ALca Torda. The Razor-bill. 


cirrbata, The Tufted Auk, The fleſh 
of cheſe | is ſcarcely edible ; but their eggs afford a 
very nouriſhing and wholeſome tood, 


PzLEcanus Baſſanus. The Solan Gooſe, or 
Gannet. This has a rancid, fiſhy taſte ; but is 
nevertheleſs much reliſhed in Scotland. It remains 
long upon the ſtomach ; and by reaſon of its oily 
quality, is very heating. 


L.arus marinus. The Black-backed Gull. 
The young of this and ſeveral other ſpecies of larus, 
are edible ; but their fleſh has a ſtrong and fiſhy 
taſte, 
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IV. GRALL@A.. 


The fleſh of moſt of the genera 5 this order is 
edible, and highly ſavoury. Among the foreign 
genera, the PHANICOPTERUS uber, the FLAMINGO 

and TAN TAL us Loculator, ruber, &c. Wood Ibis, 
Scarlet Ibis, &c. are eſteemed great delicacies. 


ScoLoPAX. The fleſh of moſt of the ſpecies of 
this genus, is exceedingly ſavoury and delicious, 
and is wherewithal ſufficiently light and digeſtible. 
This is particularly applicable to the following well 
known ſpecies: 


ScoLoPax ruſticola. The Woodcock. 

——— Gallinago. The Snipe. 

— Gallinula. The Gid, or Jack Snipe. 

ain Glottis, The Great Plover, or Green 


Shank, 
—— Totans. The Spotted Snipe. 
— Limoſa, The Stone Plover, or Leſſer 
SGodwit. —Y 


_ - lapponica, The Red Godwit, 


Somewhat ſimilar to the preceding in flavour 


(but not fo highly palatable) and in other qualities, 
are the 


TRINGA 
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TRrinGa pugnav. The Ruff and Reeve. 

— Vanellus. The Lapwing, or Baſtard Plover. 

Cinclus, The Purre. 

— Squatarola, The Grey Plover, or Grey 
| Sandpiper. 38 | 


Alſo the 

 Cnanaprivs Morinelluss The Dotterel. 

— —— Pluvialis. The | feen, or len 
Plover. 
—— CEdicnemus. The thick kneed Buſ- 


tard, or Stone Curlew. 
— - Himantopus. The long le gged Plover. 


Many ſpecies of the following genus af- 
ford a fine-flavoured food, not very different in its 
qualities from that of the anſerine tribe. 


FoLica fuſca. The Brown e 
— chloropus. The common Water Hen, or 
Moor Hen. : 
Porphyrio. The Purple Water Hen, or 

Purple Gallinule. 


Several ſpecies of the Rallus, or Water Rail, 
are in like manner a well taſted and ſufficiently 
digeſtible food, 
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V. GALLINX. 


Pavo criſtatus. The Peacock. The young pea- 
hen is much the ſame in taſte and other qualities 
with the pheaſant, to which, however, it is inferior. 


G 


MELEACRIS Gallopavo. The Turkey. The 
white meat upon the breaſt of this bird 1s juſtly rec- 
koned a great delicacy. It is very light and nutri- 
tious, without being heating, and is therefore an 
excellent food for weak people. 


Similar in flavour and other qualities to the 
preceding, is the fleſh of the 


PENELOPE criſtata. The Guiana Quan. 
Crax Alector. The creſted Curaſſow. 


PRHAsTLAN us Gallus (domeſticus) Gallus et Gallina. 
The Dunghill Cock and Hen. 


The fleſh of this uſeful domeſtic bird affords a 
well known delicate and wholeſome food. The 
young bird, or Chicken (pullus gallinaceus) and 
the Capon (gallus caſtratus) are moſt eſteemed. 
Both are very nutritive and eaſily digeſted. Chicken 
Broth (jus gallinaceum) is diluent and reſtorative, 
and is a very uſeful drink in cholera, diarrhea, and 


other diforders of the ſtomach and bowels. 
| The 
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The concentrated decoction Pields an excellent 
gelly. 

It belongs to this place to take notice of the 
alimentary properties of Eggs (ova). 

The fluid contents of an egg conſiſt of the 
White (albumen) and the Tolk (vitellus). The 
former very much reſembles the lymph of the 
blood, or the coagulable part of milk. The latter, 4 
viz. the yolk, is an animal mucilage, compoſed of | 
oil, coagulable lymph and water. It is miſcible | 
with cold water, ſo as to form an emulſion. The 
oil (oleum ovorum) is ſeparable from the yolk, 
boiled till it becomes hard, by means of preſſure. 


The eggs of all granivorous birds, and eſpeci- 
ally of the domeſtic fowl, yield a mild demulcent 
and ſtrengthening aliment, well ſuited to conſump- 2 
tive perſons, and ſuch as are exhauſted by immo- | ; 
derate evacuations, Raw eggs are gently laxative, 3 
and are found to be ſerviceable in caſes of jaun- 
dice and obſtructed liver (MW bite on the Manage- 
ment of Pregnant and Lying-in Women, p. 74). 
A nutritive, reſtorative drink, is prepared by rub- 
bing the yolks of two or three eggs, and a little 
white ſugar, with a pint or two of cold water, 
adding to it afterwards a glaſs of Rheniſh or any 

| other 
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other light wine, and a little lemon juice, to give 
it a flavour. This Egg emu ion (emulſio ovi vel 
lac pulli) without the wine, is a good remedy in 
coughs, hoarſeneſſes, Pera of "blood: coſtive- 


neſs, &c. 


Both the white and yolk of egg are very in- 
digeſtible when boiled to hardneſs. Eggs ſhould be 
ſubjected to as little of the art of cookery as pol- 
ſible. The lighteſt as well as the ſimpleſt mode of 
preparing them for the table, is to boil them 
only as long as is neceſſary to coagulate ſlightly 
the greater part of the white, without depriving the 
yolk of its fluidity. This is what is called poaching 
them; and in this way they fit well upon molt | 
ſtomachs. 


PRHASTAN us colchicus. The common Pheaſant. 
A well known delicacy. Its fleſh is tender, nutri- 
tious, and readily ſoluble in the ſtomach. 


"So Meleagris. The Guinea Hen. ſn 
flavour and digeſtibility much like the pheaſant, 
but inferior. 


TeTR Ao Urogallus. The Wood Grouſe. 
- — Tetrix. The Black Cock, Black Game, or 
Black Grouſe. 


TETRAO 
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TErRAO Lagopus. The Red Grouſe, . or Red 
Game. | 


The fleſh of theſe ſpecies of Tetrao, and eſpe- 
cially of the two laſt, is ſavoury and ſufficiently 
digeſtible ; but it is neither ſo tender nor ſo finely 
flavoured as that of the 


TeTrao Perdixx The common Partridge, 
which, of all game except the pheaſant, is the light- 
eſt, the leaſt heating, the moſt nutritious, _ the 


moſt digeſtible. 


Inferior in flavour and other qualities to the 


preceding ſpecies, 1s the 


Tzrrao Coturnir. The Quail. This bird is 


fond of hellebore- ſeeds, and the ſeeds of the lolium 
temulentum. Hence it is proper to have the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines thoroughly drawn out of it 


before it is dreſſed, otherwiſe the juices of thoſe 
noxious ſeeds might occaſion ſickneſs, vomiting, 
convulſions, and other diſtreſſing ſymptoms, to 
thoſe who eat thereof. | 


VI PASSERES. 


CoLuMBa domeſtica. The common Pigeon. 
m——— Palumbus. The Ring Dove. 


The 
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The fleſh of theſe and other ſpecies of columba, 
is ſavoury, but heating. The young are more di- 
geſtible than the adult birds, Both are an impro- 
per food for invalids. 


ALav pa. The Lark. All the different ſpe- 
cies of this genus furniſh a delicate and light food. 


TuRDUus viſcivorus. The Miſſel Thruſh. 
— pilaris. The Fieldfare. 
——— Merula. The Black Bird. 


The fleſh of theſe and other ſpecies of turdus, 
is tender, ſavoury, and ſufficiently digeſtible. In 
hard winters, when theſe birds are compi to feed 
upon holly-berries, the berries of the ſpindle tree 
(evonymus europæus) ivy-berries, &c. their fleſh 
becomes bitter, and acquires a purgative property. 


Loxra Curvireſra. The Sheldapple, or Croſsbill, 
Coccothrauſtes. The Groſbeak, or Haw- 
1 

Chloris, The Greenfinch. 


- 


The fleſh of theſe and other Win of this n, 
is 1 palatable and digeſtible, 


EMBERIZA 
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EMB ERIZ A nivalis, The Snow Bunting. 


ff Miliaria, The Bunting. "Theſe birds 


are well flavoured. The 


EMBERIZA Hortulana, or Ortolan, is a well known 
delicacy. This bird is ſometimes little more than a 
ball of fat, highly luſcious, but cloying, and if eaten 
freely, heating and oppreſſive to the ſtomach. The 


FMBreriza Citrinella; or Yellow Hammer; and 

— — oryzivora ; or Rice Bunting, are alſo 
palatable birds, eſpecially the latter, which, when 
fat by feeding upon rice or maize, is highly eſteem- 
ed in the Weſt Indies and ſome parts of North 


America. 


FRINGILLA cælebs. The Chaffinch. 


— - Montifringilla, The Brambling, or 


Bramble Finch. 
— domeſtica, The Houſe Sparrow. 
C ——— montana. The Tree PTE 


The fleſh of theſe and other 8883. of the finch- 
tribe, is neither very palatable nor very tender. 


Some of them have a bitter taſte. 


MoracilL A modularis. The Hedge Sparrow. 


— — Ficedula, The Beccafico, or Epicu- 
rean Warbler. 


MoTACILLA 
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MoraciLLA CEnanthe, The Wheat Ear. 
e Rubetra. The Whin Chat. 
- ———— Rybicola, The Stone Chatter. 


— 


——— Pbenicurus. The Redſtart. 
— Tritbacus. The Redtail. 


3 


Theſe and other ſpecies of motacilla, afford a 
ſufficiently digeſtible, but not very ſavoury food. 


HIR UN DO eſculenta, The eſculent Swallow. 
The neſt which this ſpecies of ſwallow conſtructs 
in the hollows of rocks, of molluſca (ſea-worms) 
and other gelatinous marine ſubſtances, bears ſome 
affinity to iſinglas, and 1s eſteemed a great delicacy 
by the Chineſe, Cochinchineſe, and inhabitants of 
various iſlands in the Indian ocean. They diſſolve 
it in their broths and ſoups. 


C. AMP HIBIA. 
- TzsTupo Mydas, The Green Turtle. 


Turtle, eaten moderately, is very nutritious, 
and not very difficultly digeſted. The eggs are 
much eſteemed, The ſoup which is commonly 
prepared from it, is very heavy and heating; but 
a light decoction of it, or broth (jus teſtudinis) is 
D | demulcent 
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demulcent and reſtorative, and has been found to- 
be beneficial in phthiſical and hectic caſes. 


{ 


TzsTupo ferox. The fleſh of this ſpecies is 
faid to be more delicate than that of the preceding. 
In other reſpects its properties are the ſame. 


TzsTvupo græca. The Land: Furtle,. or Land 
Tortoiſe. 


The fleſn of this is little inferior to the ſea or - 
green turtle; it is much uſed in Italy and the | 
Levant for making ſoups and broths. The eggs 1 
are nearly as good as hen's eggs, and make excel- 
lent omelettes. 


Rana eſeulenta. The edible Frog, or Green 
Water Frog. The white fleſh upon the thighs of 
this ſpecies of frog, is much eaten in France, Italy, 
and ſome parts of Germany. It taſtes ſomewhat 
like the fleſh of a chicken; but affords very little 
nutriment. Frog's broth is preſcribed by the 
French and Italian phyſicians in conſumptive caſes ;. 
in which, however, it ſeems to have no advantages 
aver chicken broth. 


Lactrrta agilis. The common Green Lizard; 
Much oried up of late years for its dietetical uſes 
5 ia 
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in lepra, ſcrophula, cancer, and lues venerea (Flores 
ſpecifique nouvellement decouvert, &c. Lauſanne, 
1785). But from the trials made of it by Car- 
minati and others, it appears to have little or no 
title to medicinal efficacy in thoſe caſes, 


LAcERTA Stincus, Eaten by the ZEgyptians as 
a reſtorative and aphrodiſiac, 


ColuzER Vipera. The Viper. 

— Berus. The Adder. The broth 
prepared from the fleſh of theſe ſpecies of viper 
(jus viperinum) was formerly in high eſteem as a 
reſtorative f Juncter de Viperarum uſu med. 17 44, 
Oetinger de curis viperinis, 1768) and is at 
this time much uſed by the Italians. But it appears 
to have little, if any, advantage over moſt other 
animal decoctions. 


D. PISCES 
I. APODES, 


Mouzxznwa Anguilla. The common Fel. A 
very rich and luſcious fiſh ; but on account of the 
oil with which it abounds, digeſted with difficulty, 
When eaten too freely, it occaſions nauſea, vomiting, 
diarrhea, and not unfrequently ſome degree of 

D 2 fever, 
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fever. It is at all times an improper food for ſick 
perſons, for thoſe who are of a bilious conſtitution, 
and for ſuch as are troubled with flatulence and in- 
digeſtion. Vinegar and horſeradiſh form a proper 
ſeaſoning to make it fit hghtly on the ſtomach. Si- 


milar in its properties to the preceding, but (when 
of a large ſize) coarſer and leſs digeſtible (whether 


freſh or dried) is the 


MurzNna Conger. The Conger Eel. 


AMMobyTEs Tobianus. The Sand Launce, or 
Sand Fel. In the Ifle of Wight, it is called the 
Sand Sprat, and is in much eſteem (Worſley's Hiſ- 
tory of the Iſle of Wight, p. 4). It ſhould be eaten 
ſparingly, being not very readily diſſolved in the 
ftomach. 


Moſt of the other genera of the order Apodes, 


are edible; but, except the STROMATEUs, afford a 
coarſe and heavy food, rejected where daintier fiſh 


can be had. 
IT. JUGULARES. 


CaLLionyMus Tyra, The Gemmeous Dra- 
. gonet. 


Dracunculus. The ſordid Dra- 


gonet. | 
Theſe 
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Theſe ſpecies of callionymus afford a white and 
_ palatable meat. 


TRracainus Draco. The Weaver. Affords a 
fine flavoured meat, firm, but tender. The Italians 
reckon it a great delicacy; and M. Duhamel calls 
it Phouneur des bonnes tables. 


Gapus Ægleſinus. The Haddock. Meat denſe, 
well taſted, and ſufficiently digeſtible. Dried had- 
dock, like all other dried fiſh, is neither very di- 
geſtible nor very nutritive. a 


Gapus Callarias. The Torſk, Affords a 
white, palatable, and digeſtible meat. 


Gapus Morrhua. The Codfiſh. Freſh cod 
1s a palatable, digeſtible, and wholeſome meat. 
The glutinous parts about the head and the ſounds, 
are moſt eſteemed; but they are not fo readily 
diſſolved in the ſtomach as the other parts. By 
drying and ſalting, it loſes much of its nutritive 
properties, and becomes leſs digeſtible. | 


The following other ſpecies of this genus, afford, 
when freſh, a ſufficiently wholeſome and nouriſn- 
ing food, viz. 


- 


D 4 | Gabus 
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Gadvs barbatus. The Pout. 

— — Merlangus, The Whiting, 
Pollachius. The Pollack. 
— Molva. The Ling. 
—— Torta. The Burbot. 


II. THORACICT. 


Zzus Faber. The Dory, Savoury and ſuffi. 
ciently digeſtible. 


PlEURONEC TES Hippogloſſus. The Holibut, 
The part that adheres to the ſide- fins, is eſteemed a 
delicacy; but as it abounds in oil, it is not very 
readily diſſolved in the ſtomach. The other parts 
of this fiſh are coarſe and unpalatable, 


PLEURONECTES Plateſſa. The Plaiſe. 
— Fl, The Flounder, 
— Linn. The Dab. 
— — Solea The Sole. 
maximus. The Turbot. 


All theſe ſpecies of pleuronectes, and eſpecially 
the laſt of them, are a ſavoury, nutritious, light, and 
wholeſome food. 


CHATODON raſtralus. T he Jaculator. 
̃ CHATODON 
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Ch robo Imperator. The Emperor of Ja- 
pan; and other ſpecies of this genus, are ſavoury 
and delicate. 


SPARUS Mana, and other ſpecies of ſparus, are 
palatable; but ſometimes prove purgative, and diſ- 
order the ſtomach and bowels. 


P ERA uviatilis. The Perch. Firm, pala- 
table, and readily digeſtible. Theſe properties be- 
Jong more or leſs to moſt of the other ſpecies of 
this genus. 


SCOMBER Scomber. The Mackrell, Savoury, 
but ſoft, and not very readily diſſolved in the ſto- 
mach. It is not a wholeſorne fiſh. 


MuLLus Barbatus. The Red Surmullet. 

Surmuletus, The Striped Surmullet. 
Finely flavoured, and almoſt as muck efteemed in 
theſe days as they were in the times of ancient 
Rome. The head is reckoned the fineſt part. It 
is ſufficiently digeſtible. | 


Triera Lyra. The Piper. Well ſlavoured, 
but ſome what hard, and not very digeſtible. The 
other ſpecies of this genus are for the moſt part 


coarſe and heavy. 
D 4 IV. AB 
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IV. ABDOMINALES. 


ConrTis Barbatula. The Loach, or Ground- 
ling. Palatable and ſufficiently light fry. 


SALMͤO Salar, The Salmon. A well known 
delicacy; it is very nutritious ; and though it 
abounds in oil, it is, in moderate quantities, ſuf- 
ficiently digeſtible, The pickled filth is a very un- 
wholeſome food. 


SALMO Trutia, The Sea Trout, or Bull Trout. 
Much inferior to, and leſs digeſtible than the pre- 
ceding ſpecies. 


Salmo Fario. The Trout. By far the beſt 
of all freſh water fiſhes. It is tender, exquiſitely 
flavoured, and readily digeſted. 


SaLMo alpinuss The Charr. Similar in its 
properties to the laſt, 


SALMO Salvelints, 


SALMO Salmarinus,. The Salmon Trout. 


Unbla, Theſe ſpecies are ſimilar, but 
inferior, in flavour and othe! qualities to the ſalmon. 
SALMoO 
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SaLMo Eperlanus. The Smelt. Palatable, 
but not very nutritive. 


SaLMO Albula, The Whiting. Neither very 
palatable, nor very wholeſome. 


SALMO Thymallus. The Grayling. The meat 
of this fiſh is white, firm, and delicate, It 1s ſuf- 
ficiently digeſtible and wholeſome. 


Esox Lucius. The Pike. Firm, palatable, and 
ſafficiently digeſtible, provided it be not too large 
and too old. It is a wholeſome fiſh. | 


Mouci. Cephalus. The Mullet. Much re- 
liſhed by many people, though it lies heavy upon 
the ſtomach, and is not a very wholeſome fiſh. 
It is from the roe of the female mullet that the 
Italians prepare their favourite food bozargo. 


CLueza Harengus. The Herring. 
Spratius, The Sprat. 

Alcoa. The Shad, 

- Encraſicolus. The Anchovy. 


Theſe ſpecies of clupea abound in oil. When 
freſh, they have a ſweet taſte, and are nutritive; 
but they do not fit very light upon the ſtomach, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially in perſons who are bihous. By ſalting, 

they loſe much of their alimentary properties, and 
become difficultly digeſtible. The Anchovy is only 
eaten as a condiment. 


Cyprinus Barbus The Barbel. A coarſe, 
unwholeſome fiſh. 


CyPrinvs Carpio. The Carp. A ſweet, nu- 
tritive, and ſufficiently digeſtible food, The de- 
coction or broth of this and the following ſpecies, 
is eſteemed a reſtorative, and as ſuch is preſcribed 
by the French and Italian phyſicians in conſump- 
tive and other diſorders. 


CvpRIN us Gobio. The Gudgeon. Sufficiently 
palatable and digeſtible. 


CyPprinus Tinca, The Tench. Soft and 
ſlimy, and difficultly digeftible. 


CyrRIxus Cephalus. The Chub. A coarſe 
fiſh, 


Crramus Zeuciſcus. The Dace. Palatable 
and readily digeſted. 


CyrRINus 
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Cyerinus Rutilus. The Roach, A light, pa- 
latable, and wholeſome fiſh. 


Cryzinus erythrophthalmus. The Rud. Si- 
milar to the laſt- mentioned. 


The two following ſpecies, though they are 
much inferior to the preceding, are ſometimes 
brought to the table, viz. the 


E Mburnus. The Bleak ; all 
— — Brama. The Bream. 


PSY 


v. BRANCHIOSTEGI. o. 
VI. CHONDROPTERYGIL. 


AciPENSER 9747/0, The Sturgeon. The meat 
of this fiſh is nutritive, but not very ſavoury, 
Caviar is prepared from the roe of this and the fol- 
lowing ſpecies, | 

ACIPENSER ruthenus, The Starlet, The meat 
of this is more tender and delicate than that of the 
preceding, 


Acipenser Hiuſo. The Iſinglas Fiſh, or Iſinglas 


Sturgeon. The moſt yaluable part of this fiſh 1s the 
| ſound, 
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ſound, or air-bladder, from which is prepared F:/þ- 
glue, or finglas (Ichthyocolla). Gelly made by 
diſſolving iſinglas in a proper quantity of water, is 
nutritive and demulcent, but is neither ſo palatable 
nor fo light as chicken or calves-feet gelly. (Iſin- 
glas is alſo prepared from the Ac ENSER Sfurio, 


AciPENSER fellatus, and other ſpecies of this genus). 


Rara Batis. The Skate. Coarſe, but nutri- 
tive. The ſame may be ſaid of the other edible 


ſpecies of this genus. 


PETROMYZON marinus, The Lamprey. 

EC fluviatilis, The leſſer Lamprey. 

— branchialis, The Lampern, or 
Pride. Theſe are eſteemed great delicacies, They 
are very ſavoury, but not very digeſtible. They 
not unfrequently occaſion fetid eructations and 


diarrhza to thoſe who eat freely of them. 


E. TA. 
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E. I Nd 
I, COLEOPTERA. o. 
IT. HEMIPTERA. O. 
III. LEPIDOPTERA. O. 


IV. NEUROPTERA. O. 
V. HYMENOPTERA. 


Apis mellifca., The Bee. The Honey Bee. 
Honey (mel) the product of this uſeful inſect, agrees 
in its general alimentary properties with ſugar, 
which ſee. It ſhould however be noticed, that it 1s 
rather more heating, and that it is apt to paſs off 
more readily by ſtool and urine, than the prepared 
juice of the cane. Honey, diluted with water, 1s 
ſuſceptible of the vinous fermentation, yielding 
what is called Mead and Melheglin. 


VI. DIPTERA. O. 
VII. APTERA. 


| Cancer Menas, The common Crab. 

—— Pagurus, The Black-clawed Crab. 
The meat within the claws of theſe two ſpecies is 
coarſer and leſs ſapid than that of the 


Cancer Gammarus; or L.obſter, which 18 a 


very palatable, conſiderably nutritive, and ſuffici- 
ently 
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ently digeſtible food. The decoction or broth of 
this and. tlie following ſpecies, is eſteemed demul- 
cent, alkaleſcent, and nutritious. In ſome countries 
it is preſcribed as a reſtorative in caſes of emacia- 
tion, whether with or without hectical fever. 


Cancer Aſtacus. The Craw Fiſh, Well 
taſted, nutritive, and readily digeſted. 


Cancer ferratus. The Prawn. Eſteemed a 
great delicacy. In its general properties ſimilar to 
the preceding; as are likewiſe the following, viz. 


Cancer Cangon. T he Shrimp; and 
—— Squilla. The white Shrimp. 


With reſpect to the digeſtion of the different ſpe- 
cies of cancer, there is, as Dr. Cullen has remarked 
(Mat. Med. Vol. I. p. 393) ſomewhat peculiar, 
He knew ſeveral inſtances of perſons who could 
not take even a very finall quantity of lobſter 
or crab, without being affected ſoon after with 
a violent colic, and ſometimes with that ſame efflo- 
reſcence on the ſkin, which often happens from 
eating ſalmon or herrings. In both caſes, theſe 
effects are, he thinks, to be aſcribed to peculiarity 
of conſtitution, difficult to be accounted for. 


F. V E. 
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F. VERMES. 
I. INTESTINA. O. 


II. MOLLUSCA, 


The Srpra ſepiola, and Enix us gſculentus, are 
almoſt the only edible genera of this order of worms; 
and even theſe are a coarſe and by no means a whok- 
ſome food. 


II. TESTACEA. 


Carprium edule. The common Cockle. Pa- 
latable, nutritious, and not unwholeſome ; but much 
interior in theſe reſpects to the 


OsTREA edulis, The common Oyſter - which 
as a delicacy and an aliment, far ſurpaſſes all the 
reſt of the teſtaceous kind. In England it is much 
recommended to conſumptive patients. 


MvrII us edulis. The eatable Muſſel. Some- 
what ſimilar to the preceding; but, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, and in particular conſtitutions, 
muſſels produce diſtreſſing and ſometimes danger- 
ous ſymptoms in thoſe who eat them; ſuch as a 
burning ſenſation in the fauces, ſwelling of the face, 
eyes, lips, tongue, and throat; diſtenſion of the 

ſtomach; 
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ſtomach; eryſipelatous inflammation of the ſkin, 
accompanied with intolerable itching ; difficulty of 
breathing, great anxiety, and in a few inſtances, 
convulſions. The remedies on theſe occaſions are 
vomits and acids, particularly lemon juice, mixed 
with peppermint water. The occaſional noxious 
quality of the muſſel, is derived from a ſmall ſpe- 
cies of ſtella marina (viz. the AsTERIAS ophinura) 
which in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 
is found in the ſhell of the muſſel. T he juice of 
this ſea-ſtar is highly acrid and injurious. It is 
faid, that the muſſels may be completely freed from 
this noxious accompaniment, by waſhing them 


. well in vinegar and water. 


Herix Pomatia (CocHLEa ferreſtris). The 
eatable Snail. Slimy and indigeſtible. Chiefly 
uſed for making broth ( jus cochlearum) which is 
eſteemed, though perhaps without much founda- 
tion, demulcent, and reſtorative; and hence is 


ſometimes preſcribed in conſumptive caſes. 


2, From 
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2. From the Vegetable Kingdom. 
A. HERBS. ( Herbæ oleraces ). 
Aprum Petroſelnium. (Petroſelinum). Parſley. 


A common addition to broths and ſoups. The 
root and leaves are ſlightly aromatic, the ſeeds 


— 


more ſo. The former are ſomewhat nutritive, the 


latter, viz. the ſeeds, diuretic. From theſe laft 
a butyraceous eſſential oil may be obtained by diſ- 
tillation, Many of the foreign pharmacopceias 
contain a water diſtilled from the freſh herb (Aqua 
Petroſelini) which, however, is juſtly exploded 
from our diſpenſatories. As an aromatic, it is 
much inferior to mint-water, and as a diuretic it 18 
of no value. 


ApruM gravedlens.. Celery. Much uſed as a 


pot herb. The blanched ſtalks are ſlightly aroma- 
tic, and, eſpecially when ſtewed, ſomewhat nutri- 


tive. Like the former ſpecies, it is ranked in the 


number of diuretics, and by ſome writers has been 
commended, but very undeſervedly, as a lithon- 
triptic. 


ASPARAGUS officinalis, Aſparagus. A light 
nutritive vegetable. It is mucilaginous, and con- 
ſiderably diuretic. As it is Gy diſſolved in the 
E . ſtomach, 


if 
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ſtomach, and is little diſpoſed to create flatulence 
or acidity, it is, in general, well ſuited to weak 
conſtitutions. | 


Brassica oleracea. Colewort and Cabbage. 
The different ſpecies and varieties of braſſica afford, 
for the moſt part, but little nouriſhment. They 
are watery, and liable to produce flatulence and co- 
hc. The leaſt flatulent are the Caul;fower and 
Broccoli, Cabbage fermented with vinegar, with 
the addition of aromatic ſeeds and falt, is what is 
termed Sauer Kraut. In conſequence of the fer- 
mentation it has undergone, it partakes in ſome 
degree of a vinous nature, is ſavoury, and ſuffici- 
ently digeſtible. In his voyages, Captain Cook found 
it to be one of the beſt antiſcorbutics ; and Lind 
recominends it as ſuch. What makes it preferable 
to many other remedies of this ſort, is, that it will 
keep more than eight months without ſpoiling. 


CicyuoRiuM Endiva, (Endiva), Endive, A 
bitter, wholeſome vegetable, though it affords but 
little nouriſhment. 


Cynara Scolymas. (Cinara). The Artichoke. 
The only alimentary part, ſays Cullen (Mat: Med. 
Vol. I. p. 266) of this acrid plant, is the recepta- 
cle of the flower, and the portions of that which we 

pull 
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pull away from it, in pulling away the ſeparate 


ſquamæ of the calyx. The whole of this recepta- 
cle, even in its recent ſtate, is of very little acri- 
mony, and by being boiled in water, is rendered 
perfectly mild. In its boiled ſtate, it is of a tender 


texture, ſomewhat ſweet and mucilaginous, and 


therefore tolerably nouriſhing. It is diuretic, and as 
ſuch it is deemed ſalutary in dropſical caſes. 


Lacruca ſativa, Lettuce. This plant takes 
its name from the milky juice which it contains. 
Many varieties of it are cultivated in the kitchen- 
gardens : It is only the Lactuca viroſa, and L. 


/cariola that poſſeſs noxious properties. Without 


the addition of other herbs, it affords but an inſipid 
ſallad. It is more digeſtible when boiled than in its 
crude ſtate. 


LeeipiumM /ativum. (Naſturtium hortenſe). 
Garden Creſs. This is one of the earlieſt ſpring 


vegetables. It has a pungent and ſomewhat bitter 


taſte. Hence it operates in ſome degree as an aro- 
matic, and promotes digeſtion, &c. Lind found it 
uſeful in ſcurvy. 


PorRTULAaca oleracea. Pui ſlane. This herb 


yields a watery, ſharp, and ſomewhat ſaline juice. 
E 2 It 
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It is readily digeſtible ; but proves laxative when 


eaten too freely. 


Rumex Acetoſa. (Acetoſa). Sorrel, This 
palatable vegetable contains an eſſential ſalt, which 
is ſimilar to the acid of tartar, and may ſerve as 
a ſubſtitute for it. The French uſe the expreſſed 
juice of this plant as a preſervative againſt the 


ſcurvy, in ſea- voyages. 


SiSyYMBRIUM Naſturtium (Naſturtium aquati- 
cum). Water Creſs. This plant has a pungent, 
bitter taſte. Boerbaave and Wiegleb obtained vo- 
latile alkali from it. As an antiſcorbutic, it is 
much inferior to ſcurvy-graſs. It is eaten raw as a 
ſallad herb. By boiling, its aromatic and other 
properties are deſtroyed. The expreſſed juice is an 
ingredient in the Succus Cochleariæ compoſitus of 
the London and Edinburgh pharmacopceias. 


SPINACIA oleracea. Spinage. This herb iS 


inſipid, and affords little nouriſhment. 1 is apt to 
occaſion colic. 


B. ROOTS. 
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B. ROOTS. (Radices). 


Al Lrun afcalonicum (Cepa aſcalonica). The 
Shallot. 


——— C:pa (Cepa). The Onion. 
——— Porrum (Porrum). The Leek. 
- /ativum (Allium). Garlic. 


—— Scorodeprafſum (Scorodopraſum). Roc- 
cCambole. | 


All theſe different ſpecies of allium coincide in 
their general properties. The Shallot, Garlic, and i 
Roccambole, are too acrid to be uſed otherwiſe than 
in ſmall quantities, by way of ſauce or condiment ; 
but the Onion and Leek, when deprived of their 
acrimony by boiling, become conſiderably nutritive. 
Both are common ingredients in broths and por- 
ridge ; and the roaſted onion is a favourite food 
with many people. The onion and leek are diu- 
retic and expectorant ; and on theſe accounts they 


are often recommended as articles of diet to drop- 
ſical and aſthmatic patients. 


BETA vulgaris. Beet. The root of this plant 
is very ſucculent, and, according to the experiments 
of Margraaf, yields a ſaccharine matter. It is 
conſiderably nutritive. 

E 3 Brassica 
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BrassIca Rapa (Rapum). The Turnip. The 
different ſpecies of this vegetable, whether the root be 
round or oblong, white or yellow, afford a light and 
wholeſome nouriſhment. When the roots are well 
boiled, they ſeldom occaſion flatulence. The expreſſed 
Juice is of a mucilaginous demulcent nature, and is 
preſcribed by Roſenſtein and Van Swieten in hoarſe- 
neſſes and phthiſical caſes. 


Cicnorium Hitybus. Succory. The wild plant 


is conſiderably more bitter than the cultivated one. 
The freſh root is put into broths and decoctions, 
and the young herb is eaten in ſallads. The roots, 
dried and roaſted, are very generally uſed in Ger- 


many as a ſubſtitute for coffee. In ſome of the 


foreign pharmacopceias, there is a Syrupus de Cicho- 

reo cum Rheo, intended as a laxative for infants. 
But an infuſion of rhubarb alone, ſweetened with 
ſugar, at the ſame time that it is a more ſimple, is 
in other reſpects a much better preparation. 


CocHLEARIA Armoracia. (Raphanus ruſti- 
canus). Horſe-radiſh. This warm pungent root 
is much uſed as a condiment. It prevents flatu- 
lence, and promotes digeſtion. Its medicinal pro- 

perties will be noticed in another place. 


ConvoLvuLus 
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Co vol vu us Balatas. Spaniſh Potatoe. In 
alimentary properties this root agrees with the com- 
mon potatoe. It is, however, leſs palatable on 
account of its ſweetneſs; and, upon the whole, is 
perhaps not ſo proper as a principal and conſtant 
article of food, as the ſolanum tuberoſum; which 
ee. 


DroscoREa, alata. 


— Bulbifera. > Yarns. 
/ — — ativa. 


Theſe roots, when well boiled or roaſted, are 
very mealy and nutritious. They reſemble the 
potatoe; but are much ſweeter, and conſequently 
to European palates not ſo pleaſant. They conſti- 
tute the chief food of the Negroes in the Weſt 
Indies. 


Davcus Carota. The Carrot. This root 
abounds in a mucilaginous, ſaccharine juice. It is 
conſiderably nutritive; and when ſufficiently boiled, 
as little flatulent as moſt of the eſculent roots. 
When eaten freely, it proves laxative. 


HELIANT Hus Zuberoſus. Jeruſalem Artichoke. 
The knots or tubercles of theſe roots, when baked, 
"BA | roaſted, 
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roaſted, or boiled, become perfectly mealy, like 
potatoes. They are rather ſweeter than theſe laſt; 
but are quite as wholeſome and nutritious, and may 
on all occaſions be uſed in their ſtead. See an Enu- 
meration of the Principal Vegetables that may be 
ſubſtituted in place of Wheat and other Bread-Corn. 


Lond. 1796. 


» 


JaTROPHA manibot. Bitter Caſſada. 


Iargorha Janipha. Sweet Caſſada. It is 
from the roots of theſe ſnrubby plants, that the ſub- 
ſtance called Tapioca is prepared. It abounds in 
mucilage, and is highly nutritious. As it is ſup- 
porting without being heating, it is, like ſago, a 
proper article of diet for the ſick and convaleſcent. 


Onchis maſcula. Salep. It is from the root 
of this and other ſpecies of this genus, that the 
ſweetiſn, mucilaginous, and highly nutritive pow- 
der, called Salep, is prepared. The pottage or 
decoction made from it, is a valuable article of diet 
for the ſick and infirm. It is particularly uſeful in 
caſes of hectic fever and phthiſis; in large ſuppu- 
rations ; after amputations, &c. in which it affords 
a light and mild aliment, By virtue of its mucila- 
ginous properties, it is ſerviceable in diſeaſes of 


the 
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the urinary paſſages, viz. in dyſury, ſtrangury, gra- 
vel and ſtone, &c. and alſo in ſome affections of 
the inteſtinal canal, ſuch as diarrhæa, and dyſentery. 


PasTINaAca ſativa, Parſnep. This root is very 
nutritious, but many people cannot bear it on ac- 
count of its peculiar ſweet flavour. Weitard relates 
that the root becomes poiſonous, if it is ſuffered to 
remain in the ground throughout the winter. 


RayHanus ſativas. The Raddiſn. Of this 
there are ſeveral ſorts, differing in the colour and 
ſhape of the roots. All of them are warm and 
acrid to the taſte. They abound in water, afford 
little nouriſhment, and in many conſtitutions pro- 


duce flatulence and indigeſtion. 


Scokzox ERA Hiſpanica. Viper's-graſs. Muci- 
laginous and ſlightly nouriſhing. 


Stun Siſarum. The Skirret. This root, as 
appears from the experiments of Marggraf, abounds 
in ſaccharine matter. It is conſiderably nutritive, 
and, when boiled, readily digeſtible. 


SoLAnuM ?uberoſum. The Potatoe. Except- 


ing the cerealia, few vegetables are ſo univerſally 
uſed 
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uſed as this. As an article of ſuſtenance, the 
potatoe has two excellent recommendations, it 

is palatable, and may be cultivated at little ex- 
pence. Hence it becomes admirably ſuited to 
the poor. The potatoe contains a large quantity 
of farinaceous and amylaceous matter, and when 
of a good quality, and properly boiled or roaſted, 
affords a wholeſome, digeſtible food, little liable 
to produce flatulence. It 1s only when their pro- 
perties have been altered by growing in a bad ſoil, 
and by being badly preſerved, or when they have 
been eaten to exceſs, that potatoes have proved un- 
wholeſome. Blane and Gilleſpie gave raw potatoes 
to ſome ſcorbutic ſailors with good effect. 


TRAGOPOGON porrifolium. Salſafi. This root 
contains a ſweetiſh milky juice. In its general pro- 
perties, it reſembles the ſcorzonera, and like it, 
is but ſlightly nutritious. Both the one and the 
other might be readily diſpenſed with. 


c. FRUITS (Frufus). 


ARTOCARPUS inciſa. The Bread Fruit. The 
fruit of this tree, which may be ſaid to ſurpaſs all 
other vegetables in point of immediate utility (as it 
requires ſo little pains in reſpect both of its culture 

and 
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and preparation for food) is uſed while it is yet 
green, in which ftate it is roaſted till the outſide 
becomes ſcorched and black. The outer part is 
then raſped off, and the inner part, which is ſoft and 
white, like the crumb of new bread, is uſed for 
food. It is very wholeſome and nutritious ; but in 
taſte comes nearer to a ſweet potatoe or Jeruſalem 
artichoke, than to wheaten bread. 


BERBERTS vulgaris. The Barberry. The ber- 
ries of this ſhrub abound in an acid, which Retzius 
and Scheele found to coincide in many of its proper- 
ties with the acid of tamarinds. With the addition 
of ſugar, it forms an agreeable ſweetmeat. In 
ſome of the foreign pharmacopœias, we find the 
following preparations from this fruit, viz. (1) Sy- 
rupus Berberum (2) Rob Berberum, and (3) Rotulæ 
vel Trochiſci Berberum. The laſt are uſed to allay 
thirſt, 


BROMELIA Ananas. The Pine Apple. On ac- 
count of the delicate quick poignancy of its juice, 
this fruit (to uſe the words of the Reverend Dr. 
Milne, Author of two uſeful works, the Botanical 
Dictionary and Indigenous Botany) deferves the 
appellation it has univerſally obtained of King of 
Fruits. Yet we have known its poignant acid 
juice, howſoever grateful its taſte and fragrant its 
| | odour, 
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odour, to diſagree with many people; and Plenk 


remarks, on what authority we know not, that it 
is deemed hurtful to pregnant women. 


The fruits of ſome other ſpecies of this genus, 
ſuch as the 


BROMELIA Pinguin; and 


— — Karatas, are likewiſe edible; but, 
on account of their greater acidity, in much ſmaller 
quantities than the Pine Apple. Their ſharp juice, 
diluted with water, is uſed as a refrigerant in fevers 
in the Weſt Indies. 


BROST MU Alicaſtrum. The Bread Nut. The 
boiled fruit of this tree has frequently been the ſup- 


port of the Negroes and poorer fort of the white 


people in times of ſcarcity. It is a wholeſome and 
not unpleaſant food. When roaſted it eats ſome- 
thing like Cheſnuts. See Browne's mar Hiſtory 
of Jamaica. 


CiTRus Aurantium (Aurantium). The China 
Orange and Seville Orange. The juice of the firſt, 
or China Orange, is mucilaginous, ſweet, and ſub- 
acid. It 1s exceedingly pleaſant, cooling, and nu- 


tritious. It is powerfully antiſcorbutic, and is very 


ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable in many fevers, eſpecially in thoſe that 
are of a bilious nature. The bitter eſſential oil 
which reſides in the rind, is a fine aromatic. The 
juice of the Seville Orange is rough, ſour, and ſome- 
what bitter; it is leſs palatable, but more ſto- 
machic, as well as more antiſeptic, than the juice 
of the former. Hence, in bilious fevers, dyſentery, 
&c. it is preferable to the other. The rind of this 
is alſo more aromatic than that of the china orange. 
The peel or rind of the Seville orange enters into 
the following preparations of the Britiſh pharma- 
copœias, viz. (1) Aqua corticis Aurantiorum, Ph. Ed. 
(2) Conſerva Aurantii, Ph. Lond. et Ed. ( 3) Infu- 
ſum Gentianæ compoſt tum, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (4) Frei- 
tus Raphani compoſitus, Ph. Lond. (5) Syrupus Au- 
rantii corticis, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (6) TinFura Au- 
rantii corticis, Ph. Lond. (7) Tinctura Cinchonæ com- 
poſita, Ph. Lond. (8) Tma#ura Gentianæ compoſita, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. And the juice 1s one of the in- 
oredients in the (9) Succus Cochleariæ compoſitus, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. In the foreign diſpenſatories, 
an eſſential oil and a ſpirit are diſtilled from the 
peel, 


CiTRus medica, (Limon). The Lemon. The 
Juice of this fruit conſiſts of a peculiar acid, called 
the citric acid (Scheele, and the acid of ſugar 
Meſtrumb). It is beſt concentrated by congela- 

dion; 
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tion; but the juice muſt previouſly ſtand at reſt 
for ſome time, to allow the mucilaginous parts to 
ſettle at the bottom. Lemon-juice, diluted with 
water and ſweetened with ſugar, is employed to 
allay thirſt in (1) Febrile diſorders ; to correct pu- 
trefaction in (2) Putrid fevers; and in (3) Scurvy 
(4) Bilious fevers (5) Dyſentery. It is moreover 
like all other acids (6) an Antidote againſt Vegetable 


Narcotic Poiſons, and eſpecially opium. It is alſo 
ſerviceable in caſes in which noxious fungi have 


been eaten. It is a good corrector and agreeable 
ſauce for many kinds of animal food, and eſpeci- 
ally fiſh. In our pharmacopceias, we have the 
(1) Syrupus Limonis ſucci, and (2) Succus Limo- 
nis ſpiſſatus. The peel or rind is one of the in- 
gredients in the (3) Infuſum Gentianæ compoſitum, 
Ph Lond. et Ed. and the diſtilled oil or Eſencè en- 
ters into the compoſition of the (4) Spiritus Ammo- 


niæ compoſitus, Ph. Lond. and Spiritus Ammoniæ aro- 
maticus, Ph. Ed. 


Cucumis Melo. (Melo). The Melon. Of 
this fruit there are many varieties, differing from 
each other in the firmneſs and ſapidity of their 


fleſhy part. They all abound in a watery, ſaccha- 


rine juice; and are accordingly cooling and laxa- 
tive. If eaten too freely, they are apt to excite 


Cucuuis 
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Cucumis /ativus, (Cucumis), The Cucum- 
ber. This is a watery, mucilaginous fruit, In its 
crude ſtate, it is cold upon the ſtomach, and dif. 
ficultly ſoluble; and on theſe accounts, when it is 
eaten raw, it proves very hurtful to many conſtitu- 
tions. When ſtewed, ir affords a light and whole- 


ſome nouriſhment. 


Ficus Carica, (Carica). The Fig. The 
freſh ripe fruit is filled with a ſweet mucilaginous 
juice, which is conſiderably nutritious The fla- 
vour, however, is not very pleaſant; and when 
{ſwallowed too freely, it diſorders the ſtomach and 
bowels. The dried fruit is more palatable, as well 
as more nutritive. It is an ingredient in the Eleu- 


arium Senne, Ph. Lond. et Ed. and in the Decoctum 
Horde compoſitum, Ph. Lond. 


FracaRia veſca, The Strawberry. A plea- 
ſant, cooling, wholeſome fruit. Strawberries are 
much recommended in phthiſical, calculous, and 


gouty Caſes, 


MesP1Lus germanica. The Medlar. This fruit 
is rough and aſtringent. It is not edible till it be- 
gins to decay, in which ſtate it ſeems to undergo 
lomewhat of a vinous fermentation, and thereby 


acquires a rich and poignant flayour highly agree- 
able 


\ 
\ 


\ 
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able to many palates. In this ſtate it is a ſufficiently 
wholeſome fruit. 


 Moxus nigra. The Mulberry. The berries 
of this tree have a pleaſant ſubacid taſte, They are 
cooling and laxative ; but if eaten too freely, are 
apt to occaſion diarrhæa. In the foreign diſpenſa- 
tories there is a Rob Mororum; and in the London 
pharmacopceia a Hrupus mori. 


Mus paradiſiaca. The Plaintain Tree, The 
boiled and roaſted fruit of this valuable tree is much 
uſed as a ſubſtitute for bread in the Weſt Indies and 
South America. It is very nutritious, and is 
thought to anſwer better than wheaten-bread or In- 
dian corn for the hard-labouring Negroes. The 


fruit of the * 


Mus A ſapientum, or Banana, is much more pa- 
latable than that of the preceding ſpecies. The 
dried pulp of this fruit is often uſed in the Weſt 
Indies for preparing a refreſhing beverage, which is 
made by diſſolving it in water. 


Pn ani datiylifera. (Dactyli). Dates. The 
freſh ripe fruit abounds in a ſweet mucilaginous 


Juice, and is very nutritive. The dried fruit is leſs 
ſo. 
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ſo. For a long tract of country on the coaſt of 
Arabia, the common people live entirely upon 
dates and ſalted fiſh, The unripe fruit is a fatten- 
ing food to camels and other animals. A vinous 
liquor and ardent fpirit are prepared from the fruit 
ſteeped in water. In their medicinal properties, 
dates coincide with figs and raiſins, being reckon- 
ed. like them, demulcent and pectoral. They en- 
ter into ſome of the officinal preparations of the 
foreign pharmacopcetas ; but have no place in ours. 
They may well be diſpenſed with, figs being prefer- 
able for every pharmaceutical purpoſe, 


Prunus Armeniaca. (Malum Armeniacum). 
The Apricot. When thoroughly ripe, a {weet, nu- 
tritious, and not unwholeſome fruit. 


Prunus demeſlica. The Plum. Of this fruit 
there are numerous varieties. They rank amang 
the fructus acido dulces. When perfectly mature, 
they are pleaſant and ſomewhat nutritive ; but they 
readily ferment on the ſtomach, and when eaten too 
freely, are apt to occaſion flatulence, tormina, and 
diarrhæa. The dried fruit of the variety called 
Brigncla, Prunccla vel Pruneila (French Prunes) is 
a gentle laxacive; and is an ingredient in the Elec- 
euarium Sennæ of our pharmacopias. 
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Prunus Ceraſus. (Ceraſus). The Cherry. 
The juice of all the different varieties of this fruit, 
is very palatable and ſomewhat nutritive; but the 
fleſhy or pulpy part, and eſpecially the ſkins, are 
heavy and indigeſtible. Thoſe cherries are the 
wholeſomeſt which have the ſofteſt and leaſt fleſhy 
pulp. In general, it may be remarked of this 
fruit, that it ſhould be eaten ſparingly. People, 
and eſpecially young people, ſhould be cautious 
not to ſwallow the ſtones, concerning which it is a 
miſtaken notion among many, that they promote 
the digeſtion of the pulp. Dangerous obſtructions 
of the bowels have frequently been the conſequence 
of this miſtake. The Agua ceraſorum in the foreign 
pharmacopcetas, is a trifling preparation; and the 
Syrupus ceraſorum and Rob ceraſorum of thoſe diſ- 
penſatories, have no advantage whatever over any 
of the other acidulous ſyrups and inſpiflated juices. 


Punica Granatum. (Malum ſeu Pomum Gra- 
natum). The Pomegranate. The red ſucculent 
pulp within this fruit is cooling, and of a pleaſant 
acidity, not very unlike to that of limes or oranges, 
It affords little nouriſhment. Of the medicinal 
properties of the other parts of the Pomegranate, 
notice will be taken hereafter, 
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Pyxus communis. (Pyrus hortenſis). The 
Pear. Of this fruit there are upwards of one hun- 
dred varieties. Pears are, for the moſt part, a 
wholeſome, refreſhing fruit ; yet they prove cold, 
and ſometimes occaſion flatulency in thoſe who 
have weak ſtomachs. The baked is more ſalutary 
than the raw fruit. The expreſſed juice, ſubjected to 
fermentation, yields the vinous liquor called Perry 
(Pyraceum) which, when kept to a proper age, 
and of a good quality, is a very wholeſome be- 
VCrage. | 


PyRus Cydonia. (Cydonium malum). The 
Quince. This fruit is not eatable in its crude ſtate. 
An elegant ſweetmeat, called Marmalade (Miva 
cydoniorum) is prepared from it, by baking it 
with a proper quantity of ſugar. 


Pyrus Malus. (Pomum ſeu Malum hortenſe). 
The Apple. Of this fruit there are many varieties. 
Both the ſour and the ſweet are very palatable and 
{ſufficiently ſalutary. In the crude ſtate, they ſome- 
times produce flatulence and acidity, which incon- 
veniencies are prevented by having them baked or 
boiled. They are then more wholeſome and more 
nutritive. The vinous liquor, called der (Po- 
maceum) is prepared from the expreſſed juice of 


this fruit, 
F 2 | RIBEsS 
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Rimes Groſſularia. (Groſſularia). The Gooſe- 
berry. A cooling, palatable fruit. , Eaten too 
freely, it gripes and purges. 


Rises igrum. The Black Currant. A plea- 
fant, cooling, ſubacid fruit, The ſkin or huſk 
ſhould always be rejected, as it is very indigeſtible. 
In the London pharmacopœia, there is the Succus 
ribis nigri ſpiſſatus, and the Eyrupus ribis nigri. 


RIBES r#brum. The Red Currant. Similar in 
moſt reſpects to the preceding. 


Ros A canina. (Cynoſbatum). The Hip. 
This fruit is uſed chiefly as a {weetmeat, In our 
pharmacopœias, the only preparation from it is 
the Conſerva cynoſbati. 


RuBus deus. The Raſpberry, A pleaſant, 
cooling, wholeſome fruit. It is much infeſted with 
grubs, the larvæ of different inſects, which ſhould 
be carefully picked out, as they are apt to produce 
miſchief when ſwallowed. The Syrupus rubi ide 
of the Lond. Ph. is an elegant preparation. 


Vaccinium Myrtillus. (Myrtillus). The 
Bilberry. 


VACCINIUM 
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VacciniuM Oxycoccos. (Oxycoccos). The 
Cranberry. 


Vaccinium Vitisidæa. (Vitis-idæa). Red 
W hortle- berries. 


The berries of all theſe ſpecies of vaccinium 
have a pleaſant acidity, accompanied with ſome 
degree of aftriagency. Cranberries baked with a 
proper quantity of ſugar, make an agreeable ſweet- 
meat. It is faid that the berries of the vacciniun 
myrtillus are much employed in Germany an 
other parts of the Continent, for giving a colow 
and roughneſs to the new white wines, which are 


thereby (wich the help of a little alum) made to 
paſs for genuine red wines. 


VIrIs vinifera. The Grape. The varieties of 
the vine are exceedingly numerous. In general, 
tne ripe fruit is cooling, antiſeptic, and nutritious ; 
and when eaten in conſiderable quantity, diuretic 
and gently laxative. Hence in the wine countries, 
freſn grapes ſupply the place of mineral waters. 
The ſkins or huſks, and the ſeeds or ſtones, are in- 
digeſtible, and thould always be rejected. The 
treih fruit is very ſerviceable in dyicatery (Zimmer- 
man on the Dyſentery) and according to Moore 
(View of Society and Manners | in Italy, Vol. II. 


F 7 Letter 
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Letter 62) in pulmonary conſumption. In bilious 
and putrid fevers, freſh ripe grapes are much to be 
recommended. KRajfins (Uvæ paſſe, Paſſulæ 
folis. Paſſulæ majores) and Currants (Paſſulæ mi- 
nores, the fruit of the Vitis Apyrena) are ripe grapes 
dried in the ſun. They are more laxative and leſs 
cooling than the freſh fruit. The Uvæ paſſæ are 
eſteemed pectoral and ſtomachic, and enter into the 
Decoctum Hordei compaſitum, the Tinfura Cardamomi 
compoſita and Tinctura Sennæ, Ph. Lond. 


It is well known that all the different kinds of 
Vine (Vinum) properly ſo called, are prepared 
from the fermented juice of this fruit. Muſ 
(Muſtum) is the expreſſed, unfermented juice. 
Vinegar (Acetum) is the juice converted into an 
acid, by paſſing from the vinous into the acetous 
fermentation. Spirit of Wine (Spiritus vinoſus) is 
alkohol or ardent ſpirit obtained from wine and 
other fermented liquors, by diſtillation. Of wine 
and ardent ſpirit, further notice will be taken when 
we come to treat of Drinks. 


D. SEEDS. (Semina). 


AMYGDALUS communis. (Amygdalæ). The 
Almond. Of this there are ſeveral varieties; but 


what 
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what we ſhall here remark, applies only to the ſweet 
almonds (Amygdalæ dulces). Theſe kernels are 
pleaſantly favoured and nutritious. They are ſo 
rich in oil, that it conſtitutes nearly half their 
weight. On this account they prove heavy, and 
not very digeſtible, when eaten in conſiderable quan- 
tity, eſpecially if they have not been well preſerved, 
and the oil has become rancid ; but when taken in 
moderate quantity, and duly broken down by maſ- 
tication, they are fuſficiently wholeſome. The 
ſkin or huſk which invelops the kernel, ſhould al- 
ways be carefully peeled off, as it contains an acrid 
matter, which by 1ts irritation excites coughing, 
and by reaſon of its inſolubility in the ſtomach, 
produces oppreſſion and heart-burn, Sweet al- 
monds are uſed in a great variety of confectionary, 
and fometimes in ſoups. The officinal prepara- 
tions from them in our pharmacopceias, are the 
lac and oleum amygdalæ. 


ANACARDIUM occidentale, The Caſhew- nut. 
The kernels contained within the kidney. ſhaped 
nuts of this tree, are ſweet and palatable, and 
agree in their alimentary properties with almonds 
and the reſt of the nuces oleoſæ. 


Avena /ativa, Oats. In the northern parts of 


Europe, this grain is the principal ſubſiſtence of 
F 4 | the 
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the inhabitants. The meal is made into thin, flat 
cakes (panis avenaceus) which are baked or roaſted. 

Theſe oat- całes have a bitter dry taſte, which at 
firſt is diſagreeable, but which by time and uſage, 
becomes pleaſant and grateful. Groats, or oats, 
freed from the huſks (avena excorticata) are much 
uſed in making broths, puddings, &c. They are 
wholeſome, and gently laxative. Gruel (Decoctum 
avenæ) is prepared by boiling either the meal or 
groats, for a proper length of time. in water.. It 
is moderately nutritive, demulcent, and aperient. 
Sooins, Prepared by letting oatmeal and water 
ſtand together till the liquor becomes acidulous, 
when it 1s poured off and boiled to a jelly. Pringle 
and Hlane relate, that in ſeveral inſtances the ſcurvy 


has been prevented and cured by this preparation 
alone. 


Cocos nucifera. The Cocoa-nut. The white 
kernel of the freſh nut is palatable and nutritious, 
and the liquor contained in the ſhell is a cooling, 
wholeſome beverage to the inhabitants of thoſe 
ſultry climates where the tree grows. See Drinks. 


Cora arabica. Coffee. See Drinks. 


\ 


CoRyYLUS 
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CoryLus Avellana. (Avellana). The Filbert. 
Like the almond, the kernels of this nut abound in 
oil. When freſh, and well maſticated, they are not, 
in moderate quantity, unwholeſome; but if they 
are ſwallowed without being ſufficiently chewed, 
and in large quantities, they oppreſs the ſtomach, 
and bring on obſtructions of the bowels. The ſkin 
ſhould always be carefully peeled off before they 


are eaten, : 


Facus Caſtanca. (Caſtanea). The Cheſnut. 
Leſs oily and more farinaceous than the preceding 
nuts. The raw fruit is not readily diſſolved 
in the ſtomach; but when properly ſoftened by 
roaſting, it is rendered ſufficiently light and nutri- 
tive. In both ſtates the fruit is ſomewhat aſtrin- 
gent. 


HorDEtuM vulgare. Barley. To the inhabi- 
tants of the Alps, and ſome of the northern parts 
of Europe, this grain is the principal article of 
ſuſtenance. Yet the meal itſelf is not quite ſo nutri- 
tive as that of ſome other ſorts of corn. (1) Barley- 
bread (panis hordeaceus) has a ſweetiſh, not un- 
pleaſafit taſte, but is viſcid and not readily digeſted. 


(2) Pear] Barley (hordeum perlarum, hordeum 
excorticatum). Uſed in broths. It has been cul- 
| tomary 
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tomary to employ the right, viz. decorticated ſeeds 
only for making broths; but according to the late 
valuable experiments of Count Rumford (Eſſays on 
Feeding the Poor, 1796) the entire or rough ſeeds. 
of the common barley may be uſed for this pur- 
poſe with equal, if not greater, advantage. It is 
only neceſſary to continue the boiling longer. Such 
a decoction is highly nutritious. The decoftion of 
pearl barley (decoctum hordei, aqua hordeata) is a 
common drink 1n febrile diſorders. Various additions 
may be made to it, ſuch as lemon- juice, cream of 
tartar, wine, raiſins, milk, &c. according as circum- 
ſtances require. a 


(3) Barley Sugar (ſaccharum hordeatum) is 
prepared by diſſolving ſugar in barley-water, and 
evaporating the ſolution to the point of cryſtalliza- 
tion. It is given in coughs and hoarſeneſſes, eſpe- 
cially to children. 


(4) Malt (Maltum vel Malta) is barley made 
to germinate, and afterwards dried. Mort (infu- 
ſum malti) is recommended by Macbride as an 
antiſcorbutic, and has been found ſ:rviceable by 
other pactitioners in various caſes, as ſhall be no- 
ticed hereafter. 


(5) Various kinds of Beer (cereviſia) of which 
an account will be found under the title of DRIN Es. 
JuGLaANS 
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JuGLANS regia. The Walnut. (Nux juglans). 
The kernel of the ripe fruit is highly palatable and 
nutritious. It ſhould be well peeled before it is 
eaten, as the ſkin which inveſts it is bitter, acrid, 
and aſtringent. The green, unripe fruit, ſteeped 


in vinegar, is one of our moſt ſapid and leaſt un- 


wholeſome pickles, 


Ogyza /ativa, Rice. This grain is the com- 
mon ſuſtenance of many nations of the Eaſt. It 
contains a light and very ſoluble mucilage, and does 
not become aceſcent ſo readily as the other kinds of 
grain; conſequently it 18 not ſo apt to occaſion fla- 
tulency. It is commonly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a dry- 
ing and aſtringent quality, and hence is recom- 
mended in diarrhæa and dyſentery. It has, how- 
ever, no real aſtringency, and its effects, as ſuch, in 


the caſes juſt mentioned, are entirely owing to the 


light and not readily fermentable mucilage which 
it contains, It may be uſed, like pear] barley or 
groats, in broths and decoctions; but its greateſt 
conſumption is in puddings and ſtews. It appears 
from the experiments of the Board of Agriculture, 
that it may be very advantageouſly mixed with 
wheat flour for the compoſition of bread. The 
proportions for this purpoſe, ſhould be three parts 
wheat flour and one part rice meal. The weak- 
neſs of fight and blindneſs to which the Chineſe 

| are 
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re remarkably liable, have been aſcribed by moſt 
travellers to the frequent ule of Hot rice; but we are 
at a loſs to conceive in what reſpects boiled can 
differ from unboiled rice, except in temperature 
and foftneſs, two circumſtances which tend to ren- 
der it more digeſtible. The true ſource of difor- 
dered viſion, ſo common among that luxurious peo- 
ple, is to be ſought for in the abuſe of venery, joined 
to the abuſe of tea, ſpices, and other narcotics and 
aromatics. 


PanicuM Falicum. 

mithiaceum. Millet. (Milium). The 
decorticated ſeeds of both theſe ſpecies, and the 
meal] or flour prepared from them, are much uſed 
as articles of food in Italy, France, and Spain; and 
alſo in ſome parts of Germany. In thoſe countries, 
they boil the millet- flour with water or milk, fo as 
to form a thick pottage, which 1s very nouriſhing, 
and by no means unpalatable. It is allo made into 
puddings and cakes, which are eaten with butter, 
and ſometimes with wine. In ſome parts of Italy, 
and particularly in Lombardy, it is made into bread, 
which, however, ſoon becomes dry and ſtale, and 
is digeſted with difficulty. 


PHASEOLUS vulgaris. The Kidney-bean. The 
fruit of this leguminous plant 1s eaten in two dif— 


ferent 


2 


* 
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ferent ſtates, viz. the pods (with the ſeeds) while 
they are yet tender and green, and the ſeeds after 
they are perfectly ripe. In both caſes they are pre- 
pared for the table by botling. The young green 
pods are palatable, little liable to create flatuleacy, 
but not very nouriſhing. On the other hand, the 
ripe ſeeds are conſiderably nutritive, agreeing, in 
this reſpect, with ripe peaſe, but, liße them, ſome- 
what flatulent. | 
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PrsrAclA vera. The Piſtacia- nut. Agrees 
with the almond in its alimentary properties, bu 


is ſofter and conſiderably more digeſtible than it. 


PisuM /ativam. The Pea, Green, tender 
and freſh peaſe, are a wholeſome and light food. 


When full grown and dried, they afford a ftrong 


nutriment. When triturated with water, they 


yield a fort of emulſion, In many places the meat 
obtained from them is made into bread, which, 
however, without a large admixture of wheat-flour, 
is hard, heavy, and unpalatable. By ſteeping the 
peaſe-meal in water, the harſh flavour is (as we 
are informed by the Board of Agriculture) taken 
off, ſo that when mixed with wheat- flour, the taſte 
is hardly to be perceived, We are further told, 
trom the ſame authority, that peaſe- meal, by being 


boiled 
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boiled previous to being mixed with wheaten- 
flour, incorporates more eaſily with that article, 
and probably is much wholeſomer than otherwiſe it 
would be. Yet, after all, peaſe are ſcarcely fit to 
be manufactured into bread, and ſhould thergfore 
never be employed for this purpoſe when better 
materials can be had. 


PoLycoxnuM Fagopyrum. Buckwheat. (Fa- 
gopyrum. Frumentum ſaracenicum). The ſeeds 
of this plant, though not ſo nutritious as Wheat, 
rye, and ſome other grain, are nevertheleſs proper 
for the ſupport of man. They are much uſed in 
Brittany, where they are made into cakes. The 
method employed for this purpoſe in France, is 
deſcribed in the Account of Experiments on the 
Compoſition of Bread, by the Board of Agricul- 
ture. In many parts of the Continent, the coun- 
try people uſe a decoction of this grain to ſtop 
diarrhæas and fluxes. 


| SECALE cereale. Rye. A very common bread 
corn among the inhabitants of the northern parts of 
Europe. It is leſs nutritive than wheat; but is a 
ſufficiently ſupporting and wholeſome grain, except 
when it chances to be corrupted by the ergot, ſo 
called by the French, and by medical writers ſecale 
cor- 


79 
corniculatum vel cornutum, & clavus ſecalinus. Rye, 
thus vitiated, has been accuſed by ſeveral reſpect- 
able obſervers, of producing a fatal ſpaſmodic diſ- 
order (known to Noſologiſts by the name of Ra- 
phania) as well as inflammation and mortification 
of the bowels, and ſphacelation of the extremities. 
(Scrinci Med. Siles. Satyr. Salerne Memoires pre- 
ſentes a PAcad, des Sciences. Tiſſot Epiſt. medico 
pract. & Bergius apud Murray, V. 5). This ac- 
cuſation is ſtrongly ſupported by the experiments of 
Scrinci, Salerne, and Teffier ( Maladies des grains. 
Paris, 1783) who killed a number of poultry and 
ſome ſwine by feeding them with it. On the other 
hand, Meſſrs. Model, Parmentier (Recreations phy- 
ſiques, economiques et chymiques. Paris, 1774) 
and Schleger (De clavis ſecalinis. Caſſell, 1772) 
aſſert, that they have given ergotted rye to differ- 
ent brute ſubjects, without perceiving them to be 
diſordered by it. Some of them even ventured to 
eat it themſelves, which they did without experienc- 
ing any bad effects from it. They acknowledge, 
however, that in ſeveral of the animals, to whom it 
was given, it occaſioned coſtiveneſs and diſtention 
of the belly, inconveniencies which have been ob- 
ſerved to ariſe from its uſe among the country peo- 


ple in Sweden (Mablin in the Swediſh Tranſactions). 
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In whatever way theſe contradictory accounts 
may be reconciled, we cannot help thinking with 
Profeſſor Murray, that the fecale cornutum is very 
unwholeſome ; and that, when taken into the body 
in conſiderable quantity, and for much length of 
time, it is capable of producing deleterious effects; 
but, that when mixed with large proportions of 
found grain, its action is ſo far blunted and re- 
ſtrained, that it is prevented from proving materi- 
ally hurtful ; juſt as metallic ſalts and ſome other 
poiſonous matters are either rendered inert or de- 
prived of moſt of their virulence by commixture 
with mucilaginous fluids or dilution with water. 
For more on this ſubject, ſee Phil. Tramſ. Vol. 5 5, 
p. 106. Haller's Diſputationes ad morb. Hiſt. Vol. 
4. Linnæi Amænitat. Academ. Vol. 6, and laſtly, 
Taube's Hiſtory of the diſeaſe, called Raphania, 
publiſhed (in the German tongue) at Gottingen, 
in 1782. 


(1) Rye-bread. (Panis ſecalinus). Is of a dark 
brown colour, and readily becomes aceſcent, on 
which account it diſagrees with weak conſtitutions, 
lying heavy on the ſtomach, and producing a looſe- 
neſs. The bon pour nickel, or pumper nikel of the 
Germans, is made of rye-meal, without having 
the bran ſeparated from it. It is digeſted very dit- 

ficultly, 
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ficultly, but is very nutritious. Nye-pottage. (Pul- 
mentum vel juſculum ſecalinum) is ſaid to be a 
uſeful article of diet in conſumptive caſes, 


Like wheat and other grain, rye may be made 
to yield a ſtrong ſpirit, or brandy. 


TaroBROMA Cacao. The Chocolate- nut. The 
white kernel of the recent nut is much liked and 
eaten freely in both Indies; but in this country, we 
receive it manufactured into cakes, after being roaſt- 
ed, ground to a powder, and mixed up with ſu- 
gar, forming what is called Chocolate, for which ſee 
Drinks. | | 


T RITICUM ſtivum, hybernum, Spelta. Wheat. 
Spelt. If we except rice, wheat appears to be the 
moſt nutritive of all grain. It is certainly ſuperior 
to all for the manufacture of bread. Wheat flour 
(farina tritici) is reſolvable into three diſtinct parts, 
viz. (1) Starch (amylum) (2) à mucilaginous ſac- 
charine matter (principium dulce mucilaginoſum) 
and (3) gluten. The two firſt are of a vegetable 
nature, whilſt the latter poſſeſſes the properties of 
animal ſubſtances, being ſuſceptible of the putre- 
factive fermentation, and yielding volatile alkali, 
This vegeto-animal matter in wheaten flour, was 
firſt diſcovered by Beccari in 1728, and deſcribed by 

5 G = him 
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him in the Commentaries of the Academy at Bo- 
logna. Theſe three conſtituent parts of wheat 
flour may be obtained ſeparate, by taking ſome 
dough and waſhing it repeatedly with water, till it 
ceaſes to render the water milky or turbid, What 
is left undiſſolved is the glutinous part; the other 
two ingredients are contained in the water employed 
in waſhing the dough. By leaving this water at 
reſt, the ſtarch ſettles at the bottom, while the 
ſweet mucilaginous principle remains ſuſpended 
alone, and is eaſily ſeparated by evaporation. A 
pound of wheat flour, treated in this manner, ge- 
nerally yields about four ounces of gluten, eleven 
ounces two drams of ftarch, and fix drams of ſac- 
charine mucilaginous matter. 


Wheaten-bread. (Panis triticeus). The molt 
perfect of all bread. It has long been a ſubject of 
controverſy with phyſicians, whether bread be pro- 
per for infants, Numerous authorities might be 
quoted both for and againſt its uſe 1n early life; but we 
do not think it worth the practitioner's while to be 
at the trouble of referring to all that has been writ- 
ten on this point, concerning which it may ſuffice 
to ſay, that for the firſt five or ſix months after 
birth, bread is little ſuited to the digeſtive powers 
of an infant's ſtomach, and will therefore ſeldom 
fail, if much is given, to produce flatulence and 
coſtiveneſs, 
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coſtiveneſs, and to lay the foundation for meſenteric 
obſtructions and ricketty affections; but, that after 
that period, and eſpecially when the child 1s about 
a twelve month old, a ſparing uſe of it may be al- 
lowed, the quantity being increaſed as the young 
ſubje&t uſes more bodily motion, and acquires 
' ſtrength, What is here ſaid relates to children na- 
turally ſtout and healthy ; where the reverſe is the 
caſe, bread ought to be withheld for the firſt eight 
or ten months. The proper ſubſtitute in place of 
it, is biſcuit-powder in ſmall quantities, or a well 
boiled decoction of groats. 


0 


In reſpect to adults, it may be remarked that 
the quantity of bread which they conſume, ſhould 
be proportioned to the age, ſex, conſtitution, and 
mode of life. Thus, ſuppoſing the hardy day-la- 
bourer to require 2 lbs. per day, 1 lb. ſhould ſuffice 
for the man who lives at his eaſe ; and ſtudious and 
ſickly perſons ſhould not eat more than half a 
pound or a quarter of a pound in the ſame ſpace of 
time. In England it is too much the cuſtom to 
iwallow more bread than is neceſſary. 


Biſcuit, (Panis biſcoctus). This, in equal 
quantities, is more nutritive than bread. It is alſo 
lighter, and leſs liable to create acidity and flatu- 


lence, 
G 2 Vermicelli, 
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Vermicelli, Macarom, &c. are chiefly compoſed 
of the fine flour of wheat, and are conſequently 
very nutritious, 


Beſides Starch, already mentioned, another ar- 
tificial product from wheat, is ardent ſpirit, or 
Brandy. 


Vicia Faba, The broad Bean. The green 
immature ſeeds, when well boiled, are a whole- 
ſome garden ſtuff; but like all pulſe, rather 
flatulent. Concerning the meal from the ripe dried 
ſeeds, the ſame may be ſaid of it that has been 
before ſaid reſpecting the meal from peaſe. 


Zia Mays. Maize, Indian Corn. This 
ſpecies of grain is the ſtaple article of ſuſtenance in 
North America, and ſome parts of the Weſt Indies. 
It is very wholeſome, and gently laxative. In thoſe 
countries, and in the Southern part of Europe, va- 
rious preparations are made from the meal. Ir is 
cultivated in Italy, where it is made into cakes. 

The celebrated polenta of the Italians is prepared 
from maize, 


By itſelf the meal of this corn does not riſe well 
into bread ; but when boiled to the conſiſtency of 


paſte, 
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paſte, and mixed with wheat flour, it makes ex- 
cellent loaves. See Account of Experiments by 
the Board of Agriculture on the Compoſition of 
Bread. Lond. 1795 ; and a pamphlet, entitled 
Some Information on Indian Corn. Lond, 1795. 


Like all other grain, it may be made to yield a 
ſort of beer, and ardent ſpirit. 


Having omitted them 1n the alphabetical order, 
we ſhall here inſert the 


FEsTUCA fluttans. Flote Feſcue-graſs. (Manna 
polonicum). The ſeeds of this graſs are gathered 
yearly in Poland, and from thence carried into Ger- 
many and ſometimes into Sweden, and fold under the 
name of Manna Seeds. They are much uſed at the 
tables of the great, on account of their nouriſhing 
quality and agreeable taſte, See S!7/lingficet's Miſ- 
ce:laneous Tracts, 


HoLcvs Sorghum, Guinea Corn. (Melica). 
The common food of the Negro-ſlaves in the Weſt 


Indies. They call it Guiarzot, and make it into 
63 Pap, 
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pap, puddings, bread, &c. This grain is very 
- nouriſhing, but is not very readily diffolved in the 
ſtomach, and is ſomewhat conſtipating—hence it is 
only fit for thoſe who lead a laborious and active 


life. 


The following ſubſtance coincides ſo much in 
its alimentary properties with the preceding articles, 
that it readily preſents itſelf to be noticed under the 
fame head with them, though it is not ſtrictly one 
of the cerealia. 


Sago. This ſubſtance is prepared from the pith 
of a ſpecies of Palm, the Cycas Circinalis, or Cycas 
revoluta. It is an inodorous, inſipid, but highly 
nutritious mucilage. To make it palatable, it is 
cuſtomary to add to it, when boiled or ſoftened with 
hot water, ſome lemon-juice, ſugar, and wine, It 


is a common article of diet for the ſick and conva- 


leſcent. 


E. SEA-WEEDS. (Mee). 


Licnen iftandicus. Iceland, or Ernygo-leayed 
I.iverwort. (Muſcus iſlandicus). This plant is 
conſiderably mucilaginous ; and when deprived of 


I'S 


* 
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its bitterneſs and laxative property, by maceration 
in hot water, and afterwards boiled with a freſh 
quantity of water mixed with milk or broth, or with 
milk alone, it yields a wholeſome and nutritious 
pottage, very common among the Icelanders. In 
this country it 1s only uſed as a medicine. Its pro- 


perties as ſuch ſhall be noticed under the claſs of 
ToNics. 


Fucus eſculentus. The eatable fucus. 


 ſaccharinus, The ſweet fucus. 


digitatus. The fingered fucus, or ſea 
girdle. > 


— palmatus. The handed fucus, or Dills. 


Theſe and ſome other ſpecies of fucus are, in 
the Northern parts of this iſland, and in Ireland, 
eaten either raw or boiled. They are a poor and 
not very digeſtible food. 


F. FUNGUSSES. (Fungi). 


Ac ARIcus campeſtris. The common Muſhroom. 
Savoury, and ſomewhat nutritive; but not very 
readily digeſted, and therefore oppreſſive to weak 
ſtomachs, when eaten freely. Beſides this, there 
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are ſeveral other eſculent agarics; but as they are 
all of them a ſpecies of food more ſuited to give 
pleaſure to the palate than health and ſtrength to the 
body, we do not think it neceſſary to enumerate 
them. 


LVYcOER DON Tzber. (Tuber cibarium of Bul- 
liard). Trufle. Accords with the muſhroom in 
its general properties. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the | | 


PHALLUS eſculentus, The Morell. 


3. Of Condiments. (Condimenta). 


All the variety of condiments may be ranked 
under three general heads ; the (A) Saline (B) the 
Aromatic, and (C) the Oleaginous. 


A. The faline may be ſubdivided into the (a) 
ſaline, ftriftly ſo called (5) the acid, and (c) the 
ſweet. Among the proper Saline, the moſt general 
1s the 


(a) NarRON muriatum. Common Salt. Sea 
Salt. (Sal commune. Sal culinare. Sal mari- 
num. Soda muriata). By its ſtimulant action up- 

On 
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on the fauces, æſophagus and internal ſurface of 
the ſtomach, common ſalt ſeems to promote the 
ſecretion of the ſaliva and of the gaſtric juice, and 
thereby facilitates digeſtion. It is in this way, and 
not as Sir John Pringle has repreſented, by its ſeptic 
or ſolvent action upon the food itſelf, that we ac- 
count for its uſe as a condiment or help to digeſtion. 
In ſmall quantities it is ſalutary not only to man, 
but to many of the brute creation. It is only when 
it is taken roo plentifully, that it proves injurious to 
the living body, depraving the blood, and pro- 
ducing ſcurvy. It is improper, even in ſmall quan- 
tities, for young children. From what we have ſaid, 
it is eaſy to ſee that the free and frequent uſe of 
ſalted meat and ſalted fiſh cannot be wholeſome. 
Among the acid and ſweet condiments, the prin- 
cipal are vinegar and pickles, and ſugar and pre- 
terves, ſo called. 


(2) Ackruu. Vinegar. (Acetum vini). 
Wine Vinegar. In ſmall quantities, the acetous 
acid is a grateful and falutary ſtimulus to the ſto- 
mach. It corrects the putrefactive fermentation of 
ſome kinds of animal food, and prevents many ve- 
getable ſubſtances, eſpecially when eaten raw, from 
proving too flatulent, and thereby promotes their 


digeſtion, Ir is at all times cooling and antiſeptic. 
Theſe 
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Thefe remarks on the general effects of vinegar, 
relate only to perſons in health. Its uſe is impro- 
per in many valetudinary caſes. In particular, it is 
hurtful to calculous and gouty perſons, to con- 
ſumptive and chlorotic ſubjects, to rickety patients, 
and to young children. 


What is faid of vinegar, may be applied to 
Pickles (aceto condita) whoſe effects upon the or- 
gans of digeſtion are chiefly aſcribable to the acetous 
acid which they have imbibed. Like that acid, a 
ſparing uſe of them is allowable, and may be ſer- 
viceable, to perſons in health; but is improper in 
the diſeaſed conditions above enumerated. 


(c) SaccnaRuM. Sugar. (Saccharum offici- 
narum). This ſaline ſubſtance is nutritious, anti- 
ſeptic, and laxative. As it renders oily matters in 
ſome degree miſcible with water, it promotes the 
ſolution of fat in the ſtomach. Yet it is not 
free from objections, being of a very fermentable 
nature, and on that account producing flatulence, 
heat, and thirſt in many conſtitutions. Its unlimited 
uſe ſeems to be one cauſe of the increaſed and in- 
creaſing frequency of bilious and hypochondriacal 
diforders. Chlorotic girls, ricketty children, hyſ- 
terical women, and all who are troubled with aci- 
dity in the ſtomach and bowels, ſhould abſtain from 

| | Þ- 
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it; and thoſe who are anxious to preſerve their teeth 
white and ſound, ſhould not make free with it. 
To theſe obſervations, however, there are ſome 
conſtitutions which furniſh exceptions. Thus we 
are told, that one of the Dukes of Beaufort took, 
for the ſpace of 40 years, nearly a pound of ſugar 
every day ; yet it neither difordered any of the 
viſcera, nor injured the teeth, and he lived to attain 
the age of 70. See other inſtances of this kind col- 
lected by Murray, V. 5. p. 416. Hoſſmann de Sac- 
charo, 1701. Afiruc an Saccharum alimentum ?. 


1759. Cartheuſer de Saccharo, 1761. Baume 
Cautela de Sacchari uſu, 1776. 


What is ſaid of ſugar, applies to Preſerves 
(ſaccharo condita) of which, however, the dried 
ſort are not very digeſtible, 


B. Of the Aromatic Condiments, ſome have 


been already noticed under the order of pot-herbs, 
Such are the 


ALLIUM ali vum. Garlick. 


Porrum, Leek. 
Aſcalonicum. Shallot. 
Cepa. Onion. 


CochLEARIA 
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CochLEARIA Armoracia. (Raphanus ruſtica- 


nus). Horſeradiſh, 


S1INAPIS nigra. Common Muſtard. 


SALIA officinalis. Sage. 


Taymvus vulgaris. Thyme. Theſe are all 
conſiderably ſtimulant, and, except the two laſt, 
diuretic. In ſmall quantities, they give energy to the 
digeſtive organs, eſpecially in phlegmatic and cor- 
pulent ſubjects ; but if taken too freely, they excite 
heat and thirſt. 


PIPER Higrum. Black and White Pepper. This, 
as Murray has remarked, is the moſt common of 
all ſpices, not only in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but 
in Europe, whither it is imported in ſuch quantities 
as to conſtitute a great and ſtaple article of com- 
merce. In the hot climates, where the ſtomach 
requires to be powerfully ſtimulated, it is taken 
along with the food in large quantities; and inſtead 
of proving heating, has a cooling effect, by enabling 
the body to reſiſt and ſupport the exhauſting action 
of the ſun. But in temperate climates, and eſpe- 
cially in this country, it is leſs neceſſary, and ſhould 
therefore be uſed with a ſparing hand. In ſmall 
quantities, pepper is uſeful to gouty and paralytic 

people. 
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people. Where it has been abuſed, it has produced 
violent and ſometimes fatal inflammations of the 
ſtomach, inteſtines, lungs, and liver; and it is at 
all times hurtful to the plethoric and to thoſe who 
are ſubject to the piles. 


Pieter longum. Long Pepper. Similar in its 
properties to the preceding. Is an ingredient in 
the Pulvis aromaticus, Tinckura Ciunamomi compaſita 


Pulvis Crete compoſitus, and Confectio opiata, 


'The ſame may be faid of the dried berries of the 


Myrtus Pimenta, (Pimento). Jamaica Pepper 
or Allſpice. In our pharmacopœias, we have an 


Aqua Pimento and a Spiritus Pimento. 


Capsicuu annuum. (Piper Indicum). Gui- 


nea Pepper. 


CarsIcuM 4accatum. Cayenne Pepper. The 
moſt ſtimulant of all ſpices, Too acrid and irri- 
rating for general uſe in European countries; but, 
in ſmall quantities, ſerviceable in ſome caſes of lan- 
gour and in-Irritability, and eſpecially in gouty and 
paralytic affections. 


Lavrvus Cinnamomum. (Cinnamomum), Cin- 


namon, The true cinnamon is one of the moſt pa- 
latable 
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latable and wholeſome ſpices, very uſeful in debi- 
lities of the ſtomach and bowels, in diarrhæa, &c. 
but the bark of the Laurus caſſia, which is much 
inferior in its aromatic properties, is too frequently 
paſſed off for the genuine cinnamon. Enters 
into a great variety of officinal preparations, the 
principal of which are the Agua, Spiritus and Tinctura 
Cinnamomi, the Pulvis Aromaticus, Confectio Aroma- 
tica, Trochiſci Cretz, &c. See Thunberg in the 
Swediſh Tranſactions for the year 1780. 


MryxisTica Maſcbata. (Nux Moſchata), Nut- 
meg. A ſtrong, pungent aromatic, of an agree- 
able flavour, but the leaſt wholeſome of all the 
ſpices. The acrid eſſential oil which it contains, is 
of a narcotic nature, and has been known to affect 
the head very powerfully in ſome inſtances, pro- 
ducing vertigo, ſtupor, and delirium. (Murray 
Apparat. Med. Vol. VI. 145). Hence its uſe is im- 
proper in apoplectic and paralytic caſes. See Cul- 
len's Mat. Med. Mace (Macis) which is the ſkin 
or tunic that immediately inveſts the nutmeg kernel, 
coincides in its properties with the kernel itſelf. 
In our pharmacopceias, we have a Spiritus Nucis 
moſchate ; and this ſpice is an ingredient in the Spiri- 
tus Raphani compoſitus, Spiritus Lavendulæ compoſitus 


and Confectio Aromatica, The expreſſed oil, called 
| Oleum 
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Oleum Macis enters into the Emplaſtrum Ladans. 
Thunberg de Myriſtica. Upſal, 1789. 


CarvoPHYLLUS aromaticus. (Caryophylli aro- 
matici). Cloves. Theſe may be reckoned among 
the fineſt and warmeſt aromatics. Their ſmell is 
peculiarly grateful. They are an uſeful ſtimulus to 
the ſtomach and ſyſtem at large, in weakneſſes of 
the prime vie, in gouty caſes, &c. Cloves are 
an ingredient in the Confectio Aromatica, and in the 
Cataplaſma Cumini. Thunberg de Caryophyllis aro- 
maticis. Upſal, 1788. 


Auouuu Zingiber. ( Tingiber). Ginger. A 
warm, and by no means unpleaſant aromatic, pre- 
ferable to moſt other ſpices, as poſſeſſing little acri- 
mony, and conſequently rarely known to irritate 
and inflame. It is an uſeful addition to flatulent ve- 
getables, and ſome of the cold ſummer and au- 
tumnal fruits. Our pharmacopceias have a Syrupus 
and a Tinctura Zingiberis; and it is an ingredient in 
a great variety of compoſitions, ſuch as the Pulvis 
Aromaticus, Trochiſci Magnefie, Confettio opiata, &c. 
Geſner de Zingibere, 1723. 


C. Among the Oleaginous Condiments, are to 
be noticed the = 


ORA Europæa. (Oleum Olivarum). Sallad 
Oil. When uſed as a ſeaſoniqg to raw vegetables, 
| it 
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it checks their fermentation in the ſtomach, and 
thereby prevents them from proving too flatulent. 
Uſed in this manner, in ſmall quantities, it proves 
a help to digeſtion ; but when taken in conſiderable 
quantities, it has an oppoſite effect, and lays the 
foundation for bilious complaints. And 


BuTYRUM. Butter. The moderate uſe of 
melted butter (butyrum coctum vel liquefactum) 
with boiled vegetables, is, in general, by no means 
unwholeſome; but ic frequently diſagrees with 
bilious and hypochondriacal people. 


4. Of Alimentary Liquors, or Drinks. (Potulenta). 


A. Aqva communis. Water. Either pure or 
with additions, water is the univerſal drink of the 
human race. Without a proper quantity of it, the 
ſolution of ſolid animal and vegetable food would be 
difficultly effected in the ſtomach, a due ſupply of 
fluid to the ſanguiferous and lymphatic ſyſtem would 
be withheld, the veſſels would ceaſe to be ſufficient- 
ly full and diſtended, the proceſs of nutrition 
would be incomplete, and all the ſecretions and 
excretions would be defective. Hence it is obvious, 
that water is abſolutely neceſſary to the maintenance 
of health, and though not immediately, yet indi- 
rectly neceſſary to the ſupport of life. Other uſe- 
ful purpoſes which water ſerves, are to dilute the 

| 7 fluids, 
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fluids, to moiſten and ſoften the ſolids, to moderate 
heat, and quench thirſt. Hence its uſe in fevers. 
Where cuſtom or diſeaſe has not altered the human 
conſtitution, it is, as it comes from Nature's hands, 
the moſt ſalubrious of all drinks. Thoſe, who, 
from their youth, have made it their conſtant and 
almoſt only beverage, have generally enjoyed the 
ſtouteſt health, the beſt ſpirits, and the longeſt 
life. It is only where bad habits or accidental 
cauſes have impaired the body, that aromatic or 
ſpirituous additions to it become neceſſary; as in 
the caſe of gouty, paralytic, and dropſical perſons. 
Holfinann de Aquæ Natura et Virtutibus, 1710, a 
Berger de potu Aquz ſalubri et noxio, 1718. En- 
gelbard effectus Aquæ communis, 1776. 


Cold Water is tonic and invigorating. Warm 
Water is the reverſe. Heinius de noxis et abuſu 
Aquæ calidæ, 1747. 


B. VEGETABLE INFUSIONS AND DE- 
COC TIONS. 


(a) TRAHEA Bobea. The Tea-tree. TRHEA viridis. 
Green Tea. All the various kinds of tea, ſays 
Moodoville (Med. Bot. Part II. p. 117) imported 


into this country, come under the denomination 
of Bohea and Green; and even theſe are ſuppoſed 


H to 
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to be the produce of the ſame ſpecies of plant; 
though Linnæus has deſcribed them as ſpecifically 
different, founding the diſtinction in the number of 
their petals. Others have obſerved a difference 
in the leaves. Still, however, it is uncertain whether 
theſe are not mere accidental differences, occaſioned 
by diverſity of ſoil, ſituation, and culture. While, 
as the Author above quoted remarks, the preſent 
narrow and jealous policy of the Chineſe continues, 
many intereſting particulars reſpecting the natural 
hiſtory of this plant mult remain unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. | 


It had been well for the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, if the tea-leaf had never found its way to 
this country; they would not then have been tor- 
mented, as thouſands of them now are, with an in- 
curable train of nervous ſymptoms, with ſtomachic 
and bowel- complaints, with head-ach, &c. To 
the abuſe of tea-drinking, may be aſcribed, in a 
great meaſure, the increaſed frequency of con- 
ſumptions; and many of the diſorders of children, 
and eſpecially hydrocephalus, tabes meſenterica, 
rickets, &c. may be traced to the ſame ſource. 


The tea-leaf, when freſh from the tree, is evi- 
dently poiſonous. It is true that it loſes ſome of 
its acrimony by drying; but even in the ſtate in 
which it is ſent to this country, it retains much of 

its 
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its narcotic nature. What ſerious miſchief, then, 
are they bringing upon themſelves, who, as is the 
caſe with too many of the lower claſs of ſociety, 
make it a principal part of their daily ſubſiſtence ! 
The money which ſhould go to purchaſe whole- 
ſome and ſubſtantial food, is ſquandered away in 
procuring what, of itſelf, affords no nouriſhment at 
all ; for whatever nouriſhment is derived from the 
infuſion of tea, is owing to the ſugar and milk which 
are added to it: And were it not for thoſe additions, 
its deleterious effects would be much ſooner and 


much more powerfully felt. 


The time, it is to be hoped, is not far diſtant, 
when the poor ſhall be enlightened upon this im- 
portant point. The next generation will hardly 
believe that their predeceſſors laviſned away ſo 
much money, and took ſuch extraordinary delight 
in defrauding their bodies of their proper and natural 
aliment, and in bringing upon themſelves infirmity 
and diſeaſe. Let the rich and the intemperate in- 
dulge, if they chuſe, in the narcotic draught ; to 
their heated and oppreſſed ſtomachs it may not 
do harm; it may even afford momentary relief. 
Bur let the poor abſtain from it. They are not 
ſurcharged with high- ſeaſoned food. They have 
no feveriſh thirſt, no feveriſh heat to allay, after 


their noon-day repaſt, To them it 1s torally un- 
H 2 | neceſſary 
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"neceſſary as a help to digeſtion ; and as an article of 
ſaſtenance, it is worthleſs and improper. They 
would, therefore, be better, infinitely better, with- 
out it. 


Beſides its narcotic quality, there is another 
property of the tea- leaf which renders its continued 
uſe injurious to the conſtitution ; I mean its aſtrin- 
gency. Add to theſe the warm water, and we have, 
in this unnatural beverage, the infuſion of tea, 
three different powers . concurring to diſorder firſt 
the organs of digeſtion, and ultimately the whole 


ſyſtem. 


If it be aſked, what are they who have been 
long accuſtomed to tea to ſubſtitute in its place, I 
anſwer milk, milk-porridge, gruel, broth, cocoa, 
or the like for breakfaſt ; and in the afternoon, 
milk and water, orgeat, or lemonade in the ſum- 
mer, and coffee in the winter. 


It ſhould be underſtood, that the preceding re- 
marks apply to the general abuſe of tea as an article 
of ſuſtenance; for its occaſional employment in a 
dietetical and medicinal way in ſome kinds of ſick- 
neſs, is often of uſe. Thus, the ſimple infuſion, 
without ſugar or milk, is a good diluent and ſeda- 

clve 
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tive in ardent fevers; and as it promotes perſpira- 
tion and urine, it is frequently drunk with advan- 
tage in colds, catarrhs, rheumatiſm, head-ach, &c. 
It is alſo ſerviceable in caſes of ſurfeit and indigef- 
tion. Liunæus de Potu Thee, 1765. Letiſom on 


the es 1772. 


(3) Corrxa arabica. (Semina Coffee). Coffee. 
The infuſion or decoction of the roaſted: ſeeds of the 
coffee-berry, when not too ſtrong, is a wholeſome, 
exhilarating, and ſtrengthening . ; and when 
mixed with a large proportion of milk, is a proper 
article of diet for ſedentary and delicate people. 
When drunk very ſtrong, it proves ſtimulating and 
heating in a conſiderable degree, creating thirſt 
and producing watchfulneſs. By an abuſive indul- 
gence in this drink, the organs of digeſtion are im- 
paired, the appetite is deſtroyed, nutrition is im- 
peded, and emaciation, general debility, paralytic 
affections, and nervous fever are brought on. 


In a dietetical and medicinal way, coffee has 
been found uſeful in aſthmatic affections ( Floyer, 
Muſgrave, Pringle, Percival) in intermittent fevers, 
diarrhea, &c. It is employed with ſucceſs to coun- 
teract and correct the narcotic effects of opium. 
Fiſcher de Potùs Coffee Uſu et Abuſu, 1725. Stahl 

. de 
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de uſu et effectibus Coffee, 1740. Gmelin de Coffea, 
1752. Linnæus de Coffee potu, 1761. Ellis Ac- 
count of Coffee, 1774. Moſeley on Coffee, 178 5. 


(c) ThkOBROMHA Cacao. (Nuclei Cacao). 
Chocolate. More nouriſhing and leſs heating than 
coffee. It is commonly made too thick; but 
when of a proper degree of ſtrength, it is a very 
palatable and wholeſome beverage. It is frequently 
recommended as a reſtorative, in caſes of emacia- 

tion and conſumption. On account of its oily qua- 
lity, it is oppreſſive and cloying to ſome ſtomachs. 


Cocoa being a lighter drink, agrees better with 
moſt people. It is ſlightly aſtringent, like coffee, 
but leſs heating. Stabl de Chocolata Indorum, 
1736. Cartheuſer de Chocolata, 1764. Linn.eus 
de potu Chocolate, oe 5. 


C. FERMENTED LIQUORS & ARDENT 
SPIRITS. 


(a) CEREISIA. Malt Liquor. Beer and Ale, 
(Cereviſia tenuis et fortis). Well fermented malt 
- liquors, whether from barley or other grain, pro- 
vided they be not too ſtrong, are wholeſome, re- 
freſhing, and ſtrengthening drinks. As theſe 

ny liquors 
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liquors are very nutritious, they are chiefly ſuited 
to perſons who lead a buſy and active life. With 
ſedentary and bilious perſons, they do not agree ſo 
well; and they are improper fur the corpulent and 
aſthmatic, and thoſe who are liable to giddineſs or 
other complaints of the head. They are better when 
of a middle age, than when kept very long. Beer 
made from the infuſion of nalled groats (cereviſia 
avenacea) or malted rye (cereviſia ſecalina) 

hghter and more diuretic than the common barley - 
beer (cereviſia hordeacea). Spruce-beer (cereviſia 
pini) is a powerful diuretic and antiſcorbutic ; it 
is, however, too cold for ſome conſtitutions. Bot- 
tled-beer (cereviſia lagenaria) is, on account of the 
fixed air which it contains, more refreſhing than the 
barrelled. It is frequently preſcribed as an antiſep- 
tic and reſtorative in low fevers and convaleſcencies . 
but care muſt be taken, during the uſe of it, that 
it do not operate too freely by ſtool. London Por- 
ter (cereviſia nigra Londinenſis) with the common 
properties of malt- liquor, poſſeſſes ſuch ſtomachic 
and diuretic qualities, as give it a preference over 
common beer and ale, in many caſes. Being, 
however, ſtrongly impregnated with bitters, of a 
narcotic kind, it is apt to induce drowſineſs, and 
conſequently is improper wherever there is a ten- 
dency to cephalalgia, apoplexy, or other affections 
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of the head. Alberti de Cereviſiæ potu, 1732. 
Toge de Cerevilia, 1775. 


(5) VinuM. Wine. A temperate uſe of wine 
is conducive to health. All the functions, both of 
body and mind, are rouſed and facilitated by it. 
It has a powerful effect upon the organs of digeſtion, 
upon the circulation, and upon the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, promoting digeſtion, ſtrengthening the action 
of the heart and arteries, and raiſing the ſpirits. 
Such is its beneficial operation, when taken ſpar- 
ingly. In exceſſive quantities, it has oppoſite 
effects, deſtroying the ſtomach, inducing emacia- 
tion and debility, and occaſioning inflammation and 
obſtruction in the liver, lungs, Kc. whence gout, 
palſy, dropſy, conſumption, diabetes, &c. | 


In a dietetical view, wines are to be conſidered 
as they are, either acid or ſweet, ſoft or auſtere. 
The acid wines, of which the Rheniſb and Hock (Vi- 
num rhenanum) are the moſt noted, are the leaſt heat- 
ing, and the moſt diuretic, The ſweet, ſuch as the 
Frontiniac (Vinum Languedocium) Malaga (V. 
Malaccenſe) Tent (V. Tinto) Cape (V. Capenſe) 
&c. are heating and ſudorific. The ſoft, or acido- 
dulceſcent wines, ſuch as Champagne (V. campa- 
nicum) Claret (V. ET Burgundy (V. 

Bur- 
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Burgundicum) Madeira (V. Maderaicum) &c. 
are leſs ſtimulating than the ſweet, and more cordial 
than the acid wines. Of the auſtere and aſtringent, 
that which is moſt uſed in this country, is the Red 
Port (V. Portugallicum) which, when it has not been 
mixed with too large a proportion of brandy, is a 
generous and ſtomachic wine, well ſuited to the 
generality of Britiſh conſtitutions. Buchner de Vino, 
ut medicina et veneno, 1756. Of the medicinal 
uſe of wine, notice will be taken in the proper place. 


Perry and Cyder (Vinum pomaceum) hold a 
middle place between wine and malt liquor. They 
are leſs nutritious than the latter, and leſs cordial 
than the former. 


(c) SpiRITUS vini. (Spiritus vinoſus), Ar- 
dent Spirits. In ſmall quantities, ardent ſpirits are 
a powerful cordial and corroborant, railing the 
pulſe, ſtrengthening the ſtomach, promoting di- 
geſtion, and preventing flatulence. Taken ſparing- 
ly, and diluted with water, they ſupply the place 
of wine, and with ſome conſtitutions agree better, 
as they are not, like wine, diſpoſed to create aci- 
dity. The abuſe of them is productive of the ſame 
pernicious effects as thoſe which ariſe from an ex- 


ceſſiye indulgence in wine; but in a greater degree. 
French 
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French Brandy (Spiritus vini Gallicus) is the moſt 
bracing and ſtomachic ; Gin (Spiritus Juniperi) and 
Rum (Spiritus Sacchari vel Taffia) the moſt diure- 
tic and ſudorific. Arrak, which is diſtilled from 
rice (Spiritus oryze) is more ſtyptic and heating 
than the two laſt. The qualities of all theſe dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſpirits, are improved by long 


keeping. 


D. ANIMAL FLUIDS, USED AS 
DRINKS. 
(a) Lac vaccinum. Cow's Milk. 
(5) Lac ebutyratum. Butter Milk. 
(c) Serum latis. Whey. Cheeſe Whey. 


For remarks on the alimentary and dieteticat 
uſes of cow's milk and its preparations, ſee pages 
11 and 16. 


(4) Lac caprillum. Goat's Milk, See p. 8. 


(e) Lac aſininum. Aſſes Milk, See p. 18. 


a E. OF 
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E. ANIMAL INFUSIONS AND DE- 
COCTIONS. 


(2) Infuſum carnis bubule. Beef Tea. See 
p- 11. 


(5) Jus carnis bubule concentratum. Beef 
Gravy, Broth, or Soup. See p. IT. 


(c) Juſculum vitulinum, Veal Broth. See 


p' 1. 


(4) Juſculum vervecinum. Mutton Broth, 
See p. 10. 


(e) Juſculum pullinum ſeu gallinaceum. Chick- 
en Broth. See p. 27. 


(Ins teſtudinis concentratum. Turtle Soup. 
See p. 33. 
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EVACUANTS. A. ERRHINES. 


(1) From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


AsarRuUM Europæum. Dodecandria, Monogy- 
nia. Sarmentaceæ. Indigenous, (Folia). Afara- 
bacca. In modern practice, and eſpecially in this 
country, it is ſeldom uſed but for the purpoſe of 
increaſing the mucous diſcharge from the noſe, 
which intention it anſwers very effectually, and is 
accordingly the principal ingredient in the ſternu- 
tatory compoſitions of our own and foreign diſpen- 
fatories ; ſuch as the Pulvis Aſari compoſitus of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Swediſh pharmacopceias, 
and the Pulvis Sternutatorius of the Daniſh pharma- 
copœia. The leaves only are now preſcribed as 
an errhine ; but formerly the dried roots, as well 
as leaves, were employed as an emetic, cathartic, 
and diuretic, in doſes of twenty or thirty grains. 
Other preparations, fuch as infuſions and decoc- 
tions, have alſo been made from the roots, in the 
proportion of one or two drachms to a pint of 
water, reduced by evaporation to half the quantity, 
and taken in doſes of an ounce every ſecond or third 
hour, in dropſies (Allioni). Certainly this plant 
poſſeſſes 
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poſſeſſes great activity, but at the ſame time a de- 
gree of virulence, which renders its uſe in any other 
way, except as a ſternutatory, hardly adviſeable. 
Schulz de Aſaro, 1739. 


C Irs Florenimna, Triandria Monogynia. 
Enſatz, Italy. (Radix). Florentine Iris, cor- 
ruptedly Orris, or Orrice. The dried root of 
this plant enters into the compoſition of ſome of the 
foreign ſternutatory powders ; but as an errhine, it 
is much inferior to the aſarum, marum ſyriacum, 
nicotiana, &c. and may therefore be diſpenſed 
with, 


C LAVEN DULA Spica. Didynamia, Angiof- 
permia. Verticillatæ. Suffrutex. France, Spain, 
Italy. (Flores, ſeu Spicæ florentes). Lavender. 
As an errhine, the dried flowers, or flowering 
ſpikes of this odoriferous plant, may well be diſ- 
penſed with. 


33 ey + Ad age — 2 . 
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Nicotiana Tabacum. Pentandria. Monogy- 
nia. Solanacex. America, (Tabacum. Folia). 
Tobacco. The powder from the dried leaves of 
this plant, is the baſis of all the different ſorts of 


Sniff, 
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Snuff, and is conſequently more in uſe than any 


other errhine. Where habit has not rendered the 


Schneiderian membrane inſenſible to its ſtimulus, 
it excites ſneezing, and promotes the mucous diſ- 
charge from the noſtrils very powerfully. Hence, 
the occaſional application of it is ſerviceable in caſes 


of cephalalgia, ophthalmia, &c. but on account of 
its narcotic quality, it is not ſo proper as the aſa- 
rum, in apoplexy, lethargy, deafneſs, and ſome 


other diſeaſes of the head. In reſpect to its habi- 
tual uſe, it can have no good effect as a remedy, 
and as a matter of faſhion, 1t 1s not only diſguſting, 
but is injurious to the health. Srabl de Tabaci ef- 
fectibus ſalutaribus et nocivis, 1732. Buchner de 
genuinis viribus Tabaci, 1746, ds Meza de Nico- 
tianæ Uſu noxio et ſalutari, 1775. 


C Orx1canum Majorana, Didynamia. Gym— 
noſpermia. Verticillate. Wild in the Southern 
parts of Europe. (Majorana. Herba). Sweet 
Marjoram. As an errhine, ſuperfluous. 


Ros makIxN us officinalis. Diandria. Monogynia. 
Verticillatæ. France, Spain, Italy. (Ca vel 
ſummitates florentes). Roſemary, The dried flower- 


ing 
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ing tops of this ſhrub are a common addition to 
ſternutatory powders, to which, however, they 
communicate more odour than activity. 


TevcriumM Marum. Didynamia. Gymnoſ- 
permia. Verticillatæ. Spain, Greece, Crete. 
(Marum Syriacum. Herba). Herb Maſtick. A 
powerful and uſeful errhine, leſs acrid than the 
aſarum, and preferable in moſt caſes to the nico- 
tiana, as being free from all narcotic quality. It 
is an ingredient in the Pulvis Aſari compoſitus of 
our pharmacopceias. 


VERATRUM album. Polygamia. Moncecia, 


Liliaceæ. Switzerland, Italy, Auſtria, Siberia. 
{Helleborus albus. Radix). White Hellebore, 
A few grains of the dried root of this plant, 
ſnuffed up the noſtrils, produce violent ſneezing, 
and a copious diſcharge of mucus. Hence it 
has been recommended as a ſternutatory in apo- 
plexy, lethargy, and other diſorders of the head; 
but as it poſſeſſes conſiderable virulence, it ſhould 
not be employed, even in this way, without 
very great caution, Of the external uſe of White 
Hellebore, notice will be taken under the claſs of 
FETEROCLITES. 


BE (2) From 
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5 () From the Mineral 22 


An ee L. Ph. Hydrar- 
gyrus vitriolatus flavus, Ed. Ph. (Mercurius eme- 
ticus flavus. Turpethum minerale). Vitriolated 
Quickfilver. Turbith Mineral. One grain of this 
mercurial falt, rubbed with a little powdered liquo- 
rice root, and ſnuffed up the noſe, acts as a power- 
ful ſternutatory, and has been found ſerviceable in 
diſeaſes of the head and eyes, in which laſt caſes it 
has been lately much recommended by Mr. Ware. 
For further remarks on this article, and for various 
formulæ of ſternutatory powders, ſee Theſaurus 
Medicaminum, 


B. SIALAGOGUES. 
(1) From the Vegetable Kingdom, 


ord Zingiber. Monandria: Monoghnia. 
Scitamineæ. Eaſt Indies, and by tranſplantation, 
Weſt Indies. (Zingiber. Radix). Ginger. The 
dried root kept in the mouth ſome time and well 
chewed, provokes a conſiderable flow of ſaliva, 
and hence has proved ſerviceable, when uſed in 
this way, in relaxations and ſtrumous affections of 
the tonſils, in ſome diſorders of the ſtomach, and 
in 
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in palſies of the tongue and muſcles of the face. 
It has this advantage over many other maſticatories, 
that no harm can ariſe if it ſnould not be entirely 


thrown out with the ſpittle. 


AxTREMTSG Pyrethrum. Syngeneſia. Polyga- 
mia ſuperflua. Compoſitæ radiatæ. Southern 
parts of Europe, but a native of Barbary. (Pyre- 
thrum. Radix). Pellitory of Spain. This root is 
2 more powerful ſialagogue than the preceding. 


It is ſuited to the ſame caſes, and is moreover a 


common remedy againſt the tooth-· ach. It may be 


uſed either in ſubſtance, or in the form of an infu- 


ſion or decoction, which laſt muſt be made in a 
covered veſſel, otherwiſe the active particles of the 
root will be carried off with the ſteam. 


Dayane Mezereum. Octandria. Monogynia. 
Veprecule, Indigenous. (Mezereum. Radix). 
Mezereon. The root of this ſhrub chewed in the 


mouth, cured a difficulty of ſwallowing, ſeemingly 


occaſioned by a paralytic affection (Withering). 
According to Pallas, it is employed, in this way, 
in ſome parts of Ruſſia, againſt the tooth-ach, 
care being taken not to ſwallow the ſpittle, which 
from its acrimony would inflame the throat (The- 


ſaurus Med. p. 287). It ſeems to ſurpaſs the 


12 pyrethrum 


. cial dt os Eo in Een ent a 
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pyrethrum 1 in fialagogue power. Of its other uſes, 
mention will be made under the claſs of STIMu- 


LANTS. 


PisTacra Lentiſcus, Diæcia. Pentandria. 
Amentaceæ. Arbor. Portugal, Spain, Italy, Chio. 
(Maſtix. Maſtiche-Reſina), Maſtick. A lump 
of this reſin chewed in the mouth, is a Iong-eſta- 
bliſhed remedy in paralytic affections of the tongue, 
and of the muſcles concerned in deglutition, and 
alſo in the tooth- ach. It is chiefly indebted to its 
agreeable odour for the preference which it has 
generally received before ſome other articles of this 
diviſion, 


(2) From the Mineral Kingdom. 


Hy DRARCVYRUSs. (Argentum vivum. Mer- 
curius). Quickſilver. Mercury. Spain, Tyrol, 
Hungary, Eaſt Indies, South America. This is 
the moſt uſeful of all metallic ſubſtances, not even 
excepting antimony itſelf, in the healing art. The 
place of antimony as an emetic and ſudorific, and 
of iron as an aſtringent and tonic, might be ſup- 
plied by various articles from the vegetable king- 
dom; but what other ſubſtance from any of the 
chree kingdoms of nature, is capable of ſupplying 
the 
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the place of quickfilyer in certain cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes, in caſes of lymphatic and viſceral obſtructions, 
in tetanus and hydrophobia, and in ſyphilis ? 


Over all other amedicines, quickſilyer poſſeſſes 
the peculiar advantage of operating on the living 
body as efficaciouſly, in many inſtances, when ap- 
plied externally, as when taken by the mouth. 
Hence, where the ſtomach and bowels cannat bear 
it in ſufficient quantity, another channel by which | 
it may be conveyed into the ſyſtem, ſtill remains 
open, we mean the pares of the ſkin; and in ſome 
caſes, where the urgency of the ſymptoms requires 
it to be exhibited without loſs of time, and in large 
quantities, both modes of introducing it may be 
employed at once. 


Excepting the exhibition of it in ileus (ſee Ca- 
THARTICS) in its pure liquid ſtate, this metallic 
ſubſtance is variouſly modified and changed by 
pharmaceutical and chemical treatment, in order 
to fit it for medicinal uſe. Thus altered, it is per- 
haps more extenſively employed than any other 
article, unleſs it be opium, in the materia medica. 


There are five modes by which quickſilver is 
altered or prepared for medicinal uſe, viz. by (1) 
trituration (2) dry or igneous calcination (3) humid 
23 or 
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or acid calcination (4) n, and () ſalifi- 


(1) By continued trituration with faccharine, 
mucilaginous, oily or fatty, and earthy ſubſtances, 
not only are the particles of quickſilver minutely 
divided, but the globuli are at the ſame time 
ſlightly calcined, by having their ſurfaces repeatedly 
brought into contact with the air. In this ſtate of 
ſubtile diviſion and imperfect calcination, quick- 
ſilver operates in a very efficacious, but mild man- 
ner, upon the human body : Accordingly, the 
triturated preparations of this metal, are in very ge- 
neral uſe, Of theſe, the principal are the 


(a) Pilule Hydrargyri, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
Quickſilver Pills. (Pilulæ Mercuriales). In both 
pharmacopceias, the medium employed in the tri- 
turation. is a ſaccharine-mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
Viz. in the one roſe-conſerve, and in the other manna. 
Of the London preparation, twelve grains contain 
four of quickſilver; of the Edinburgh, one dram 
contains fifteen grains of the ſame metal. Of 
either, ſix or eight grains may be given twice a day, 
in the venereal diſeaſe, and in the caſes before men- 
tioned, till the mouth becomes affected. To pre- 
vent the pills from paſſing too quickly through the 

bowels, 
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bowels, a quarter of a grain of opium may be 
added to every doſe. Of the uſe of this preparation 
of quickſilver as a purge, notice will be taken un- 
der CATHARTICS. | 


C (2) Hydrargyrus ſaccharo tritu commixtus. (Mer- 
curius ſaccharatus vel Saccharum Mercurii. of the 
foreign diſpenſatories. Quickſilver triturated with 
ſugar. The epithet ſaccharatus improper, that term 
being uſed by Bergman to denote a chemical com- 
bination with the ſaccharine acid, whereas i in this 
inſtance there is ſimply a mechanical commixture 
with ſugar itſelf). An uncertain Ll which 
may well be diſpenſed with. x 


(c) Miſtura Hydrargyri mucilaginoſa, Mu- 
cilaginous Mixture of Quickſilyer. Called alſo, 
improperly, Solutio mercurialis gummoſe, there being 
no ſolution, but only a diviſion and ſuſpenſion of 
the metal. This preparation, which from the name 
of its inventor is ſometimes ſimply denominated 
Solutio Plenckiana, is made by triturating quick- 
ſilver with mucilage of gum arabic, till the globules 
diſappear, and afterwards gradually diluting the 
mucilage with ſome diſtilled water, ſo as to bring 
it to the form of a mixture (ſee Theſaurus Medica- 
minum, p. 15). It is employed both internally and 
\ 14 externally, 
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externally, in venereal and other caſes, Eight 


ounces of this mixture contain one dram of quick- 


ſilver, and the doſe is an eighth part night and 
morning. It is alfo uſed as a gargle in venereal 
ulceration of the fauces, as a collyrium in venereal 
ophthalmies, and as an injection in gonorrhæa. But 
for all the purpoſes of a topical application, a ſolu- 
tion of muriated quickſilver is preferable ; and for 
internal exhibition, the quickſilver pills or calomel 
generally anſwer better. The practical objections 


to this medicine are, that, varying in its ſtrength 


as it comes from the hands of different compound- 
ers, it is very uncertain in its operation; and the 
pharmaceutical objections are, that it requires too 
much time and trouble in its preparation ; for, in 
order to divide the globules ſo minutely as to have 
them completely ſuſpended, the trituration muft be 
continued not for fifteen minutes only, as Plenck has 
directed, but for the ſpace of a whole hour; and 
even then, if the mixture is ſuffered to remain long 
without being ſhaken up, ſome of the metallic 
particles will ſeparate and fall to the bottom. Upon 
the whole, therefore, notwithſtanding the high. 
encomiums beſtowed upon it by its inventor (Plenck 
Methodus nova argentum vivum exhibendi, 1766) 
the Miſtura hydrargyri mucilaginoſa may well be 
eraſed from the long liſt of mercurial preparations, 


(4) Unguentum 
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(4) Unguentum Fhdrargyri, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
Quickſilyer Ointment. (Unguentum cæruleum. 
Blue Ointment). Made by triturating quickſilver 
with hog's lard and mutton ſuet until the globules 
diſappear. In the London pharmacopceia, there 
are two ſorts of this ointment, viz. the Unguentum 
Hydrarg yri fortius and the Unguentum Hydrargyri 
mitius. Of the firſt, or ſtronger ointment, two 
drams contain one dram of the metal ; of the ſe- 
cond, or weaker ointment, fix drams contain 
only one dram. One dram of the Unguentum 
Hydrargyri of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, con- 
tains twelve grains of quickſilyer. 


Mercurial inunction conſiſts in rubbing a proper 
quantity (v1z. one dram of the ſtronger, or two of 
the weaker) of theſe ointments upon the inſide of 
the thighs every night (or, as ſome think better, 
half the before mentioned quantity, night and morn- 
ing) till the mouth becomes affected. The quick- 
ſilver particles applied in this manner to the pores 
of the ſkin, are ſucked up by the abſorbents, and 
carried into the circulation, where they produce 
the ſame effects as they do when given by the 
mouth. This mode of applying mercury is fre- 
quently reſorted to in venereal caſes, in hydrocepha- 
jus, hydrophobia, tetanus, &c. E 


In 
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In the Emplaſtram Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro, 
and Emplaſtrum Lithargyri cum Hydrargyro, Ph. 
Lond. the quickſilver is triturated with ſulphurated 
oil, and afterwards mixed with the other ingredients, 
The Emplaſtrum Hyarargyri (Emplaſtrum cæru- 
leum) Ph. Ed. is made by triturating the quick- 
filver with oil and reſin (previouſly melted toge- 


ther, and ſuffered to become cold) and afterwards 


mixing the whole gradually with melted litharge 
plaſter. Theſe mercurial plaſters are applied to 
glandular indurations and tumors, whether from 
the venereal virus, or from other cauſes ; to the 
knee-joint in white ſwellings of that part ; to the 
right hypochondrium in ſchirroſity of the liver, 


& c. 


(e) Eydrargyrus cum creta. Ph. L. Quick- 
filver with Chalk. (Mercurius alkalizatus). This 
is prepared by triturating quickſilver with chalk, 
till the globules diſappear. It might have been 
more appoſitely termed Hydrargyrus cum creta 
tritu commixtus, or ſimply Hydrargyrus cretaceus. 
Fifteen or twenty grains of this preparation are 
commonly given for a doſe ; but it is very uncer- 
tain in its oper: «ion, and ought to be expunged 
from our pharmacopœia. 


7 
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( Hyarargyrus cum Sulphure, Ph. L. Quick- 
flyer with Sulphur. FHydrargyrus ſulphuratus niger, 
Ph. Ed. Black Sulphurated Quickſilver. ( Zthi-_ 
ops | minerals). In our pharmacopceias, this is 
prepared by triturating quickſilver with ſulphur till 
the globules diſappear. As there 1s no chemical 
combination, it cannot properly be called ſulphur- 
ated quickſilver, though the Edinburgh College 
has. adopted that term. Its title ſhould be Hy- 
drargyrus cum ſulphure tritu commixtus. For the 
reaſon juſt mentioned, viz. becauſe it is only me- 
chanically mixed, and not chemically combined 
with the ſulphur, we have placed it here rather 
than under the diviſion of quickſilver altered by 
ſulphuration. When, however, it is made as di- 
rected in ſome of the foreign diſpenſatories, by 
mixing it with melted ſulphur, then a chemical 
union is effected; and when ſo made, it belongs to 
the ſulphurated preparations, In the Britiſh phar- 
macopœias, the compolition is made with equal 
parts of quickſilver and ſulphur. Doſe, from ten grains 
to half a dram. This is a very uncertain prepara- 
tion, and ſhould be left undiſturbed on 1 the apothe- 


cary's ſhelves. 


EC (2) Hyaragyrus Antimonio tritu commixtus. 
(Ethiops Antimonialis), One part of quickſilver 
rubbed 
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In the Emplaſtrum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro, 
and Emplaſtrum Lithargyri cum Hydrargyro, Ph. 
Lond. the quickſilver is triturated with ſulphurated 
dil, and afterwards mixed with the other ingredients. 
The Emplaſtrum Hydrargyri (Emplaſtrum cæru- 
leum) Ph. Ed. is made by triturating the quick- 
filver with oil and refin (previouſly melted toge- 


ther, and ſuffered to become cold) and afterwards 


mixing the whole gradually with melted litharge 
plaſter. Theſe mercurial plaſters are applied to 
glandular indurations and tumors, whether from 
the venereal virus, or from other cauſes; to the 
knee-joint in white ſwellings of that part ; to the 
right hypochondrium in ſchirroſity of the liver, 
&c. 


C (2) Harargyrus cum creta. Ph. L. Quick- 

filver with Chalk. (Mercurivs alkalizatus). This 
is prepared by triturating quickſilver with chalk, 
till the globules diſappear. It might have been 
more appoſitely termed Hydrargyrus cum creta 
tritu commixtus, or ſimply Hydrargyrus cretaceus. 
Fifteen or twenty grains of this preparation are 
commonly given for a doſe ; but it is very uncer- 
tain in its oper: ion, and ought to be expunged 
from our pharmacopœꝛia. 


(f) .- 
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V Hydrargyrus cum Sulphure, Ph. L. Quick- 
ſilver with Sulphur. Hydrargyrus ſulphuratus niger, 
Ph. Ed. Black Sulphurated Quickſilver. (ÆEthi- 
ops mineralis). In our pharmacopceias, this is 
prepared by triturating quickſilver with ſulphur till 
the globules diſappear. As there is no chemical 
combination, it cannot properly be called ſulphur- 
ated quickſilver, though the Edinburgh College 
has adopted that term. Its title ſhould be Hy- 
drargyrus cum ſulphure tritu commixtus. For the 
reaſon juſt mentioned, viz. becauſe it is only me- 
chanically mixed, and not chemically combined 
with the ſulphur, we have placed it here rather 
than under the diviſion of quickſilver altered by 
ſulphuration. When, however, it is inade as di- 
rected in ſome of the foreign diſpenſatories, by 
mixing it with melted ſulphur, then a chemical 
union is effected; and when ſo made, it belongs to 
the ſulphurated preparations. In the Britiſh phar- 
macopœias, the compolition is made with equal 
parts of quickſilver and ſuiphur. Doſe, from ten grains 
to half a dram. This is a very uncertain prepara- 
tion, and ſhould be left undiſturbed on 1 the apothe- 


cary's ſhelves. 


C (2) Hyaragyrus Antimonio tritu commixtus. 
(Ethiops Antimonialis), One part of quickſilver 
rubbed 
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rubbed with two parts of crude antimony, reduced 
to a fine powder, till the globules diſappear. Doſe, 
from five to ten grains. Like the laſt, it is a very 
uncertain preparation, and may always be ſuper- 
ſeded by extemporaneous compoſitions of calomel 
and precipitated ſulphur of antimony. 


(2) By the combined action of heat and air, in 
other words, by dry or igneous calcination, is ob- 
tained the 


ydrargyrus calcinatus, Ph. L. Calcined Quick- 
filver. (Mercurius calcinatus). Mercurius præci- 
pitatus per ſe. Red calx of mercury. This prepara- 
tion is ſometimes employed in venereal caſes. The 
uſual doſe is one grain every night, or night and 
morning, made into a pill. As it is apt to purge, 
a quarter or half a grain of opium is generally added 
to it, 


Notwithſtanding the partiality ſhown by ſome 
eminent practitioners, and particularly by the late 
Mr. John Hunter, to calcined quickſilver, in vene- 
real caſes, it is a preparation too active for weak and 
irritable ſubjects, and is therefore not ſo generally 
proper as calomel. 


(3) The 
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(3) The preparations by humid or acid calci- 
nation, are the 


(a) Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. Red nitrated Quickſilver. (Mercurius cor- 
roſivus ruber. Mercurius precipitatus ruber. Red 
Corroſive Mercury. Red Precipitate ). Prepared 
by diſſolving quickſilver in the nitrous acid, evapo- 
rating the ſolution, and ſubjecting the reſiduum to a 
ſtrong heat, until it is converted into red ſhining 
ſquamulæ. For making this preparation, we would 
recommend the proceſs of the Edinburgh in prefer- 
ence to that of the London pharmacopceia. 


The degree of heat to which this preparation is 
ſubjected, is ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for expelling 
all the nitrous acid, whence it 1s commonly looked 
upon as a mere calx of quickſilver. If this were 
the caſe, the appellation of nitrated quickſilver 
would be highly improper. There is little doubt, 
however, that ſome of the acid remains combined 
wich it, after it has undergone the action of the fire. 
Hence its activity is ſo much greater than that of 
the hydrargyrus calcinatus—too violent for internal 
ule. Accordingly, it is never preſcribed in any 
other way than as an external application. It is 
much uſed by the Surgeons to cleanſe and ſtimulate 
old ulcers, to deſtroy proud fleſh, to induce ſup- 
5 purative 
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purative inflammation in glandular, ſerophulous 
ſores, and is occaſionally added to ophthalmic oint- 
ments, in ulcerations of the eye-lids (pſorophthal- 
mia) and obfuſcations of the cornea. The baſis 
of the Balſamum Ophthalmicum rubrum of St. Yves, 
is nitrated quickſilver. The proportion, about 
one part to nine of butter, or ointment of hog's 
lard. It is a very ſtrong application, and ſhould 
be uſed in very minute quantities (only as much as 
equals a large pin's head, night and morning) and 
wich great caution. 


G (5) Fhdrargyrus vitriolatus, Ph. Lond. H- 
drargyrus vitriolatus favus, Ph. Ed. Vitriolated 
Quickſilver. Yellow vitriolated Quickſilver. (Turpe- 
thum Minerale. Mercurius emeticus flavus. Turbith 
mineral. Yellow emetic mercury). Obtained by diſ- 
ſolving quickſilver in the vitriolic acid, evaporating to 
dryneſs, and waſhing the reſiduum repeatedly with 
hot water, till it becomes taſteleſs. This prepara- 
tion is of a yellow colour. It is a calx of quick- 
filver, retaining a very ſmall portion of vitriolic 
acid. It was formerly preſcribed as an emetic, in 
_ doſes of three, four, or five grains, in ſwellings of 

the teſticles from a venereal origin; but as the be- 
nefit derived from it in theſe caſes, was ſolely attri- 
butable to the nauſea and vomiting, and as theſe 
effects can be as powerfully, and leſs hazardouſly, 
produced 
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produced by other means, its uſe in this way is now 
very juſtly exploded. It has been recommended 
in hydrophobia, but, as we are diſpoſed to think, 
upon very uncertain grounds. On the whole, we 
are perſuaded that this preparation of quickſilver 
is too virulent for internal uſe, and need not be 
kept in the apothecary's ſhop, unleſs it be to ſerve 
as an Errhine. | 


(e) Cale Hydrargyri alba, Ph. L. White Calx 
of Quickſilver. (Mercurius præcipitatus albus. 
White Precipitate of Mercury). Prepared by diſ- 
ſolving muriated quickſilver in water impregnated 
with fal ammoniac, and afterwards adding to the 
ſolution a proper quantity of water of prepared 
kali. The powder which falls to the bottom, on 
adding the water of prepared kali, is quickſilver 
deprived of nearly all the muriatic acid with which 
it was before combined. It is afterwards waſhed 
with water till it becomes taſteleſs. It is only uſed 
as an external application. The Unguentum Calcis 
Hydrargyri albæ of the London pharmacopceia, 
conſiſts of one dram of the calx and one ounce and 
a half of ointment of hog's lard. A ſmall portion of 
this ointment, rubbed between the fingers and: 
upon the wriſts, every night till the pimples go off, 
is an effectual cure for the itch, See Theſaurus Me- 


dicaminum, p- 361. | 
(4) M- 
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(4) Hydrargyrus præcipitatus cinereus, Ph. Ed. 
Grey, or aſh-coloured Precipitate of Quickſilver. 
(Pulvis mercurii cinereus. Grey mercurial pow- 
der). Obtained by adding to a diluted ſolution of 
nitrated quickſilver, a ſufficient quantity of water of 
ammonia, and afterwards waſhing and drying the 
precipitate. This preparation is a calx of quick- 
filver. Ir is given in venereal caſes, in the quantity 
of two or three grains twice a day. Being leſs apt 
to diſorder the ſtomach and bowels than moſt of the 
other mercurial preparations, it is in many inſtances 
preferable to them. Habneman's mercurius ſolubilis 
(for precipitating which from the nitrous ſolution, 
water of pure ammonia is uſed) is a preparation 
ſimilar to this. Amelung de Mercurio ſolubili Hah- 
nemani, 1792. Appendix to Theſaurus Medicami- 
num, article 1. 


(4) By the ſulphuration of quickſilver, we mean 

a chemical union of quickſilver with ſulphur, in 
contra diſtinction to a mere mechanical mixture, of 
which laſt the hydrargyrus cum ſulphure, Ph. Lond. 
and hydrargyrus ſulphuratus niger, Ph. Ed. are 
examples, and have been already treated of under 
the head of quickſilver, altered by trituration. But 
when the æthiops mineralis is prepared, as directed 
in the Swediſh and ſome other foreign pharmaco- 
pœias, by fuſion or liquefaction, inſtead of tritu- 
ration, 
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ration; then a chemical umon, and conſequently a 
true ſulphuration is effected; and hence we have 
to notice in this place, the | 


(za) Hyarargyrus ſulphuratus niger fuſione pa- 
ratus. Black ſulphurated quickſilver, prepared 
by fuſion. (The Zthiops Mineralis of the Swediſh 
diſpenſatory). Obtained by melting ſulphur in an 
iron pot, adding quickſilver to it, and keeping the 
whole in a ſtate of liquefaction, ſtirring it all the 
while, until the two ingredients appear to be inti- 
mately united. After the maſs is taken from the 
fire, and is become cold, it is rubbed to a pow- 
der in an iron mortar. Like the Æthiops mi- 
neralis, prepared by trituration, this is a very 
uncertain preparation, and ought to be baniſhed 
from every modern pharmacopœia. 


() Hydrargyrus ſulphuratus ruber, Ph. Lond. 
Red ſulphurated quickſilver. (Cinnabaris faCtitia, 
Factitious Cinnabar). Prepared by combining 
quickſilver with melted ſulphur, and afterwards 
ſubjecting the compound to ſublimation. By this 

proceſs the quickſilver is more cloſely united with 
the ſulphur, than it is in the preceding preparation. 
It was formerly preſcribed in doſes of from five to 
fifteen or twenty grains, as an alterative, in cutaneous 
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(a) Hharargyrus precipitatus cinereus, Ph. Ed. 
Grey, or aſh-coloured Precipitate of Quickſilver. 
(Pulvis mercurii cinereus. Grey mercurial pow- 
der). Obtained by adding to a diluted ſolution of 
nitrated quickſilver, a ſufficient quantity of water of 
ammonia, and afterwards waſhing and drying the 
precipitate. This preparation is a calx of quick- 
filver. Ir is given in venereal caſes, in the quantity 
of two or three grains twice a day. Being leſs apt 
to diſorder the ſtomach and bowels than moſt of the 
other mercurial preparations, it is in many inſtances 
preferable to them. Habneman's mercurius ſolubilis 
(for precipitating which from the nitrous ſolution, 
water of pure ammonia is uſed) is a preparation 
ſimilar to this. Amelung de Mercurio ſolubili Hah- 
nemani, 1792. Appendix to Theſaurus Medicami- 
num, article 1. 


(4) By the ſulphuration of quickſilver, we mean 

a chemical union of quickſilver with ſulphur, in 
contra diſtinction to a mere mechanical mixture, of 
which laſt the hydrargyrus cum ſulphure, Ph. Lond. 
and hydrargyrus ſulphuratus niger, Ph. Ed. are 
examples, and have been already treated of under 
the head of quickſilver, altered by trituration. But 
when the æthiops mineralis is prepared, as directed 
in the Swediſn and ſome other foreign pharmaco- 
pœias, by fuſion or liquefaction, inſtead of tritu- 
ration, 
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ration; then a chemical umon, and conſequently a 
true ſulphuration is effected; and hence we have 
to notice in this Place, the N 


2 2 4 ö 00 Eper yrus ſulphuratus niger fuſione pa- 
ratus. Black ſulphurated quickſilver, prepared 
by fuſion. (The Zthiops Mineralis of the Swediſh 
diſpenſatory). Obtained by melting ſulphur in an 
iron pot, adding quickſilver to it, and keeping the 
whole in a ſtate of liquefaction, ſtirring it all the 
while, until the two ingredients appear to be inti- 
mately united. After the maſs is taken from the 
fire, and is become cold, it is rubbed to a pow- 
der in an iron mortar. Like the Athiops mi- 
neralis, prepared by trituration, this is a very 
uncertain. preparation, and ought to be baniſhed 
from every modern pharmacopcela. 


C (2) Hydrargyrus ſulpburatus ruber, Ph. Lond. 
Red ſulphurated quickſilver. (Cinnabaris factitia. 
Factitious Cinnabar). Prepared by combining 
quickfilver with melted ſulphur, and afterwards 
ſubjecting the compound to ſublimation. By this 
proceſs the quicklilver is more cloſely united with 
the ſulphur, than it 1s 1n the preceding preparation. 
It was formerly preſcribed 1 in doſes of from five to 
en or twenty grains, as an alterative, in cutaneous 
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diſeaſes, gouty affections, &c. and not many years 
ſince it was cried up as a remedy againſt the hydro- 
phobia, But to theſe recommendations the en- 
lightened practitioner gives no degree of credit; 
and as little faith has he in its external uſe as a 
fumigation in venereal ulcerations of the throat. 
It is in fact, like all the ſulphurated compounds of 
quickſilver, a very uncertain preparation, and ſhould 
be cleared away from the apothecaries ſhelves. What 
is here faid of the factitious, may be equally ap- 
plied to the zazive cinnabar, which is till leſs fit for 
medicinal uſe, on account of other mineral ſub- 
ſtances with which it is accidentally mixed, 


(5) By the falification of quickſilver, we mean 
the combination of it with acids, ſo as to form 
either perfect ſalts, or compounds partaking of the 
properties of ſalts. 


(a) Hharargyrus nitratus. Nitrated quickſilver. 
Prepared by diſſolving quickſilver in the nitrous 
acid. This preparation is employed for making 
the Unguentum Hydrargyri nitrati, Ph. Lond. & Ed. 
Ointment of nitrated quickſilver. (Unguentum 
citrinum. Fellow Ointment). Hog's lard, firſt 
melted and then expoſed to the air till it begins to 
grow ſtiff, is mixed with the nitrous ſolution above 

deſcribed 
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deſcribed whilſt the ſolution is yet hot, ſo as to form 
an ointment. It is applied, in very ſmall qPantigies 
ro pimples and ſcabs. 


(% Hydrargyrus muriatus, Ph. Lond. Muri- 
ated Quickſilver. Hyd-argyrus muriatus corrofivus, 
Ph. Ed. Corroſive muriated Quickſilver. (Mer- 
curius corroſivus ſublimatus. Corroſive ſublimate 
of mercury). Conſiſts of quickſilver combined 
with the muriatic acid, by ſublimation. This is a 
very uſeful preparation of quickſilver; but, being 
a ſtrong poiſon, can only be given in very minute 
doſes, ſuch as an eighth or a quarter of a grain. 
In this way, three quarters of a grain, or a whole 
grain, may be adminiſtered in the courſe of twenty- 
four hours; a greater quantity diſorders the ſto- 
mach and bowels. 


Muriated quickſilver arreſts the progreſs of the 
venereal diſeaſe more quickly than any other pre- 
paration of quickſilver, without affecting the ſali- 
vary glands. Hence where the ſymptoms are very 
urgent, it is preferable to every other mercurial. 
It has alſo this further advantage, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary for the patient to be under much reſtraint 
during its uſe. Theſe are ſtrong recommendations. 
But, on the other hand, if its effects ſoon take 
place, they likewiſe ſoon ceaſe. Hence the diſeaſe 
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frequently re- appears after diſcontinuing its uſe; 


ſo that although it be the moſt convenient, it is not 
always the ſureſt remedy againſt the venereal dif- 


eaſe. 


There are two modes of preſcribing muriated 
quickſilver, viz. either in ſolution or in pills. 
Van Swieteu's celebrated ſolution is prepared by 
diſſolving the mercurial falt in proof ſpirit or brandy. 
Every ounce of the ſolution contains half a grain of 
muriated quickſilver; ſo that if a table ſpoonful 
(i. e. half an ounce) be given at a time, the patient 
will take a quarter of a grain for a doſe, which may 
be repeated night and morning. After each doſe, 
the patient ſhould dilute largely with ſome muci- 


laginous liquor, ſuch as gruel, mallow-tea, or 


decoction of ſarſaparilla. Of this ſolution it may 
be remarked, that it will in general be more con- 
venient to have it made with a double quantity of 
ſpirit, as the mercurial ſalt may then be given in 
more divided doſes, viz. only the eighth part of a 
grain at a time. The ſenſible operation of this 
medicine is by urine. Where it occaſions ſickneſs, 
griping, or purging,” the doſe muſt be diminiſhed, 
and a little opium joined with it. Where there is 
any tendency to ſpitting of blood, its uſe is im- 


— * 
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As the \ſpirituous ſolution of this mercurial. ſalt is 
very nauſeous, the aqueous folution | is now generally 
preferred, It is made with diſtilled water alone, 
or with diſtilled water in which ſome ſal ammoniac 
has been previouſly diſſolved. By being impreg- 
nated with the ammoniacal ſalt, the water diſſolves 
the muriared quickſilver more completely. In 
either of theſe ways, a ſolution may be prepared in 
any given proportion. The moſt convenient is, one 
grain of the muriated quickſilver to four ounces of 
water, Of this one table ſpoonful (i. e. the eighth 
part of a grain) is an ordinary doſe. 


If the form of pills be preferred, diſſolve ſix 
grains of muriated quickſilver, and an equal quan- 
tity of ſal ammoniac in fixty drops of diſtilled 
water, add as much crum of bread or biſcuit pow- 
der as will make the whole rato a paſte of a proper 
conliſtence, and divide into forty-eight pills. As 
each pill contains the eighth part of a grain, che 
doſes may be regulated with great exactneſs. Ja- 
cobi Methodus mercurium ſublimatum corroſiyum 
tutius copioſiuſque exhibendi, 1778. | = 

Muriated quickſilver is given in either of the 
ways above deſcribed, not only in ſyphilis, but in 
a great variety ot other diforders, and particularly in 
Eutaneous diſeaſes, old ulcers, ſcrophulous and 

K 3 cancerous 
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cancerous ſores (Vhyit. Gooch) chronic rheumatiſm, 

arthritis, &c. It is applied topically, as a collyrium, 

in venereal opthalmies; as a gargle, in venereal 

ſore throats; as an injection in gonorrhea; as a 
waſh and bath in the itch and other cutaneous diſ- 
Y eaſes; and laſtly, as a clyſter, in caſes where the 
| ſtomach is too irritable to bear it. (Von Horne). 


The agua ophthalmica mercarialis of the foreign 
diſpenſatories, conſiſts of one grain of muriated 
quickſilver, diſſolved in from four to fix ounces of 
diſtilled water. 


The Aqua Phagadænica of the old pharmaco- 
pœias, was made by adding half a dram of this mer- 
curial ſalt to a pint of lime water. In this preparation, 
greateſt part of the muriated quickſilver is decom- 
pounded. It is a bad compoſition, and is deſerv- 
edly thrown out of the late improved pharmaco- 
peeias. It is ſtill employed abroad as a waſh for 
foul ulcers, whether venereal or not; but the pur- 
poſes for which it is deſigned, may in all caſes be 
more effectually accompliſhed by a weak ſolution 
of muriated quickſilver in diſtilled water. 


For further obſervations on the employment of 
muriated quickſilver, the reader is referred to the 
works of Turner, Van — Pringle, John Hunter, 


and 
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and Bell; to Storck's Annus medicus ſecundus, 
Locher's Obſervationes practice, 1762, Buchner de 
mercurii ſublimati corroſivi uſu medico interno, 
1758. Le Beque de Preſie de Vuſage interne du 
mercure ſublime corroſif, 1764; and, laſtly, to 
Gargdane's Recherches pratiques, &c. 1770. 


(c) Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis, Ph. Lond. 
Mild muriated Quickſilver. Hydrargyrus muriatus 
precipitatus, Ed. Ph. Precipitated muriated Quick- 
ſilver. (Mercurius præcipitatus dulcis). This is 
prepared by adding to a nitrous ſolution of quick- 
filver, a ſtrong ſolution of ſea ſalt in diſtilled wa- 
ter. The precipitate thus obtained, is quickſilver 
combined with the muriatic acid. It is waſhed 
with water till it is deprived of all taſte. This 
mercurial preparation is giyen in doſes of one or 
two grains once or twice in a day, It is found to 
vary in ſtrength as it comes from the hands of dif- 
ferent chemiſts. The preparation which imme- 
diately follows, is more to be relied upon; and as 
it poſſeſſes the ſame properties, and anſwers the 
fame purpoſes, it renders the hydrargyrus muriatus 
præcipitatus totally ſuperfluous, 


(4) Calomelas, Ph. Lond. Calomel. Hydrar- 
gyrus muriatus mitis, Ph. Ed. Mild muriated 
Quickſilver. (Mercurius duleis. Mercurius dulcis 
K 4 ſublimatus. 
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cancerous ſores (Mhyit. Gooch) chronic rheumatiſm, 
arthritis, &c. It is applied topically, as a collyrium, 
in venereal opthalmies; as a gargle, in venereal 
ſore throats; as an injection in gonorrhea; as a 
waſh and bath in the itch and other cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes; and laſtly, as a clyſter, in caſes where the 
ſtomach is too irritable to bear it. (Von Horne). 


The aqua ophthalmica mercurialis of the foreign 
diſpenſatories, conſiſts of one grain of muriated 


quickſilver, diſſolved in from four to fix ounces of 
diſtilled water. 


The Aqua Phagadznica of the old pharmaco- 
pœias, was made by adding half a dram of this mer- 
curial falt to a pint of lime water. In this preparation, 
greateſt part of the muriated quickſilver is decom- 
pounded. It is a bad compoſition, and is deſerv- 
edly thrown out of the late improved pharmaco- 
pœias. It is ſtill employed abroad as a waſh for 
foul ulcers, whether venereal or not; but the pur- 
poſes for which it is deſigned, may in all caſes be 
more effectually accompliſhed by a weak ſolution 
of muriated quickſilver in diſtilled water. 


For further obſervations on the employment of 
muriated quickſilver, the reader is referred to the 
works of Turner, Van Swieten, Pringle, Jobn Hunter, 

and 
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and Bell; to Storck's Annus medicus ſecundus, 
Locher's Obſervationes practice, 1762, Buchner de 
mercurii ſublimati corroſivi uſu medico interno, 
1758. Le Beque de Preſie de Vuſage interne du 
mercure ſublime corroſif, 1764 ; and, laſtly, to 
 Gardane's Recherches pratiques, &c. 1770. 


(c) Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis, Ph. Lond. 
Mild muriated Quickſilver. Hydrargyrus muriatus 
præcipitatus, Ed. Ph. Precipitated muriated Quick- 
ſilver. (Mercurius precipitatus dulcis). This is 
prepared by adding to a nitrous ſolution of quick- 
filver, a ſtrong ſolution of ſea ſalt in diſtilled wa- 
ter. The precipitate thus obtained, is quickſilver 
combined with the muriatic acid. It is waſhed 
with water till it is deprived of all taſte. This 
mercurial preparation is giyen in doſes of one or 
two grains once or twice in a day, It is found to 
vary in ſtrength as it comes from the hands of dif- 
ferent chemiſts. The preparation which imme- 
diately follows, is more to be relied upon; and as 
it poſſeſſes the ſame properties, and anſwers the 
ſame purpoſes, it renders the hydrargyrus muriatus 
præcipitatus totally ſuperfluous, 


(d) Calomelas, Ph. Lond, Calomel. Hydrar- 
gyrus muriatus mitis, Ph. Ed. Mild muriated 
Quickſilver, (Mercurius dulcis. Mercurius dulcis 
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ſublimatus. Aquila alba. Panacea Mercurialis. 
Sweet Mercury. Sweet ſublimate of Mercury). 
Obtained by triturating pure quickſilver with 
muriated quickſilver, and afterwards ſubjecting 
the maſs (each time rubbed to a powder) to 
three or four ſublimations. After the laſt ſub- 
limation, the London College directs the pro- 
duct to be waſhed with hot diſtilled water. This 
is of a middle nature, between a calx and a ſalt. 
It is by far the moſt uſeful of all the mercurial pre- 
parations, and with it alone maay practitioners reſt 
contented. We will not go ſo far as to ſay that, 
whoever is provided with this may diſpenſe with 
all the reſt; but we may venture to aſſert, that the 
long liſt of mercurials might, with as nuch ſafety 
to the ſick as convenience to the phylician, be 
reduced to three preparations, viz. triturated quick- 
filver, muriated quickſilver, and calomel. 


As a ſialagogue, calomel is given in doſes of 
half a grain or a grain twice or thrice a day. The 
beſt mode of preſcribing it is in pills. As it is apt 
to paſs off readily by the bowels, it is commonly 
neceſſary to join a ſmall quantity of opium with it. 


During the ule of calomel, and indeed of all 
the ſaline preparations of quickſilver, the patient 
ſhould abſtain from acids and all aceſcent food. 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that cold ſhould at 

4 all 
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all times be guarded againſt, during a mercurial 


courſe; and that the diet ſhould be mild, but 
nouriſhing, conſiſting almoſt entirely of milk and 
farinaceous and mucilaginous matters. 


The other diſeaſes,” beſides ſyphilis, in which 


calomel is eminently uſeful, are (1) glandular and 


viſceral obſtructions, ſuch as ſcrophulous and ſeir- 


rhous tumors. induration of the liver, jaundice, &c. 


(2) certain convulſive diſorders, ſuch as epilepſy, 
tetanus, triſmus, and bydrophobia; (3) dropfical 
affections, ſuch as aſcites, hydrocephalus, and hy- 
drops ovariorum; (4) certain cutaneous diſcaſes, 


ſuch as lepra, tinea, ſcabies; (5) certain painful 


complaints, ſuch as odontalgia, chronic rheuma- 
tiſm, arthritis, &c. (6) certain local inflammations, 
ſuch as hepatitis, ſcrophulous ophthalmia, &c. (7) 
certain fevers, ſuch as ſmall pox, dyſentery, ter- 
tians, quartans, bilious remittent fevers, the yel- 
low fevcr, &c. (8) and laſtly, worms. 


Various adjuncts are preſcribed with it, accord- 
ing to the different nature of the diſeaſe. Thus, in 
ſerophulous and cancerous complaints, it is gene- 
rally joined with cicuta ; in epileply and other con- 
vulſive affections, with camphor, opium, and 
other antiſpaſmodics; in droplical diſorders, with 
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fquill and other diuretics ; in lepra and other cuta- 


neous affections, with guaiacum ; in chronic rheu- 
matiſm, with the peruvian bark; in hepatitis and 
other inflammatory diſorders, with antimonial pow- 
der; and laſtly, in worms, with aloes and other 
bitters. Hoffman de Mercurio Dulci, 1700. Ca- 
merarius de Panacea mercuriali, 1700. Alberti de 
Mercurii dulcis uſu, 1745. Hildebrand dulcis 
mercurii laudes, 1794. 


In the preceding account of quickſilver, notice 
has been taken of all thoſe preparations which are 
in moſt eſtimation and in general uſe. There are 
ſeveral, however, which we have purpoſely paſſed 
by, from a conviction that the catalogue 1s already 
too crouded without them. Such as wiſh to be- 
come acquainted with the names and compoſitions 
which have been here omitted, will find them in 
Sebwediaur's Table of the Preparations of Mercury, 
in his Treatiſe on the Venereal Diſeaſe, 1794. See 


alſo Baldinger Hiſtoria Mercurii et Mercurialium 


Medica, 1781, 1785. 
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C. EXPECTORANTS. 
(1) From the Animal Kingdom. 


4 On15cvs Hellus, Ph. Lond. et Ed. The 
Woodlouſe or Slater. (Millepeda). This inſet 


was formerly preſcribed in humoural aſthmas; but 


is now deſervedly out of repute either as an expec- 
torant or as a diuretic. Doſe, 20 or 40 grains. 


Woodlice are prepared for medicinal uſe, by 
putting them into a thin canvas bag, and hanging 
them over the ſteams of ſpirit of wine, made hot, 
till they are killed and become friable. 


(a) Sal Cornu Cervi, Ph. Lond. Saltof Hartſ- 
horn. Obtained by ſubjecting to diſtillation the 
horns of the ſtag. This ſalt is the ammonia or 
volatile alkali, with an admixture of empyreumatic 
oil. As it may be procured, and commonly is pro- 
cured, from the horns and bones of other quadru- 
peds, there is a manifeſt impropriety in the old 
name retained by the London College. It. ſhould 
have had a generic appcllation, ſuch as has been 
deſtowed upon it in the Edinburgh pharmacopceeia, 
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viz. Ammonia ex Offibus, ammonia, or volatile al- 
kali, from bones, to diſtinguiſh it from the volatile 
alkali prepared from ſal ammoniac. Salt of hartſ- 
horn 1s given in ſome aſthmatic caſes, in doſes of 
five, ten, or fifreen grains, either alone or joined 
with aſafœtida. It is improper where there is any 
inflammatory affection of the lungs, 


() Liquor volatilis Cornu Cervi, Ph. Lond. 
Volatile liquor of Hartſhorn. Aqua ammoniz ex 
offibus, Ph. Ed. Water of ammonia from bones. 
(Spiritus Cornu Cervi. Spirit of Hartſhorn). Is 
obtained by diſtillation from the horns of the ſtag, 
or the horns and bones of other animals. It is 
ſometimes given to promote expectoration in hu- 
moural and ſpaſmodic aſthmas, in doſes of fifteen, 
thirty, or ſixty drops, either alone or in conjunction 
with aſafœtida. Like the ſalt, it is too ſtimulant 
to be had recourſe to where there 1s much pneu- 
monic inflammation. | 


q Mer. Honey. (See p. 45). Ulually con- 
fidered as an expectorant, but ſeldom ſerviceable, 
often hurtful, when preſcribed as ſuch. Sugar, 
and its preparations, may at all times ſupply its 
place, For mel acetatum, ice Diaphoretics. 


(2) From 
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(2) From the Vegetable Ringdom. 


| ALtiuM ſativum. Hexandria, Monogynia. 
Liliaceæ. Sicily. (Radix). Garlick, Given raw, 
or boiled with milk or broth, in pituitous aſthma 
and catarrh. (Mead. Roſenſtein). The Syrupus 
Allii of the Swediſh pharmacopœia, is made by 
ſteeping in a covered veſſel, a pound of freſh gar- 
lick, bruiſed, in a quart of hot water, and after- 
wards adding a ſufficient quantity of ſugar to the 
ſtrained liquor. It is given in doſes of one or two 
drams. 


Ammoniacum. Gummi-reſina, Gum Ammo- 
niacum. The plant which yields this gum reſin, 
remains yet unknown. It is brought to us from 
the Eaſt Indies, and from Æthiopia, Eygpt, and 
other parts of Africa. | 


This gum-reſin is one of the moſt valuable ex- 
pectorants in the whole materia medica, It is only 
ſurpaſſed by the {quill in ſome caſes, and by aſa- 
foerida in others. 


It is preſcribed in aſthmas, in chronic catarrhs, 
in the hooping cough, peripneumonia notha, and 
Th 
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in ſome ſtages of phthiſis pulmonalis. It is given 
either in the form of a milky liquor, made by tri. 
turating it with water, or in pills. In the former 
mode it is frequently joined with oxymel of ſquill, 
with tartariſed antimony, with camphorated tinc- 
ture of opium, &c. In the latter, it is combined 
with the freſh or dried ſquill, with aſafœtida, with 
myrrh, &c. Doſe, ten grains to half a dram. The 
lac ammoniaci, Ph. Lond. (ammoniacum-milk) 
conſiſts of two drams of ammoniacum triturated 
with half a pint of water. Doſe, from half an 
ounce to an ounce and a half. 


This gum-reſin is an ingredient in the Pilulæ 
feike, Ph. Lond. et Ed. and in the Emplaſirum 
Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro, Ph. Lond. and Em- 


plaſtrum gummoſum, Ph. Ed. 


In large doſes ammoniacum purges ; hence, 
when it is preſcribed as an expectorant, it ſhould be 
given in ſmall quantities, frequently repeated. It 
is not proper where there is much inflammation, 
for then it irritates without unloading the lungs, 


ARUM maculatum. Gynandria, Polyandria, 
According to Linneus (the Sonu) and Stokes in 
Withering, it belongs to Monœcia Monandria. 
Piperitæ. 
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Piperitæ. Indigenous. (Radix). Wake Robin, 
or Cuckow Pint. The freſh root of this plant has 
been preſcribed with advantage in humoural aſth- 
mas. It may be given in doſes of fifteen or twenty 
grains three times a day. It is generally com- 
bined with gum arabic or ſome other mucilage, 
which blunts and moderates its acrimony. When 
given in a ſolid form (Theſaurus Medicaminum, p. 33) 
the patient ſhould dilute with decoction of barley 
or gruel. Perhaps the beſt mode of exhibiting it, 
is to triturate it, after the manner of Lewis (Diſ- 
penſatory, p. 608, fourth edition) with gum-arabic 
and water, ſo as to form an emulſion. 


The conſerva ari, Ph. Lond. is made by beating 
up the freſh root with three times its weight of fine 
ſugar. Doſe, thirty grains to a dram. The dried 
root poſleſſes little or no virtue. 


¶ Cor.curcuM autumnale. Hexandria. Tri- 
gynia. Liliaceæ. Indigenous. (Radix). Mea- 
dow Saffron, Has been given with good effect in 
humoural aſthmas. (Siorck). The Oxymel Col- 
chici, Ph. Lond. is made by ſteeping an ounce of 
the ſliced root in a pint of vinegar, and afterwards 
adding to the liquor filtered and expreſſed from the 
root, two pounds of honey, and boiling the whole 
Lo 
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to a proper thickneſs. | Dole, one or two drams. 
The Syrupus Colebici, Ph. Ed. is made by macerat- 
ing the root in vinegar, in the ſame proportions, 
and afterwards adding to the filtered liquor twenty- 
ſix ounces of ſugar, and boiling it to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. It may be given in the ſame quantities 
as the oxymel. As the active particles of the col- 
chicum are of a volatile nature, the boiling in both 
theſe preparations ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided. 
They muſt always vary in ſtrength according to the 
greater or Jeſs degree of coction. Is it owing to 
this circumſtance, or to a variation of activity in 
the root, from a difference of ſoil and ſituation, 
that the reſults of the trials with it have been fo 
different in different hands? That it naturally poſ- 
ſeſſes great acrimony, we have inconteſtible proof; 

hence one caution is neceſſary in uſing it. 
At firſt, the doſe may be a dram of the oxymel or 
ſyrup, taken in an ounce or two of ſome aromatic 
water, twice or thrice a day. After a little time, 
the quantity may be doubled, tripled, or quadru- 
plicated, according to its effects. As the doſe is 
increaſed, the intervals between the repetitions 
ſhould be lengthened, as large doſes have ſometimes 
a very ſedative effect. After all, from the expe- 
rience we have had of it, we are induced to think it 
inferior, both as an expectorant and diuretic, to 


the ſquill, and therefore ſet it aſide as ſuperfluous. 
SHOCK 
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S$:grc& Libellus de Colchici autumnalis radice, 1763. 


Ehrmann de Colchico autumnali, 1772, and after- 


wards reprinted in Baldinger's Sylloge Opuſculorum 
argument Medico-Practici, Vol. V. 


Cor AIrERA officinalis, Decandria. Mono- 
gynia. Dumoſæ. Arbor. Brazil, and other 
parts of South America. (Balſainum copaiva). 
Balſam of Copaiva. The obſervations on the uſe 
of the ToLuiFERA Balſamum, as an expector- 
ant, will apply here. We therefore refer to that 
article. /. 


DicrTaAL1s purpurea. Didynamia. Angioſ- 
permia. Solanaceæ. Indigenous. (Folia) Fox- 
glove. Of late years this herb has been given with 
great ſucceſs in humoural aſthmas, and in ſome 
kinds and ſtages of phthiſis pulmonalis; but, as its 
good effects in theſe caſes may be referred to its 
action on the kidnies, we ſhall reſerve what we 
have to ſay reſpecting its adminiſtration and doſes, 
till we come to treat of Diuretics. | 


 FexvLa Aſa fætida. Pentandria, Digynia. 


Umbellatz. Perſia. (Aſa fœtida. Gummi-relina). 
Aſa fœtida. The juice which flows from the 
wounded root, inſpiſſated and concreted by the heat 
of the ſun. This gummy-reſinous concrete is an 
excellent expectorant in aſthmatic caſes, and it has 
been preſcribed with good effect in the hooping- 
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cough and croup. From ten to twenty or thirty 
grains are given for a doſe, either in pills or tri- | 
turated with water, ſo as to form a milky liquor. 
As aſafcetida is a powerful ſtimulant, it is improper 
where there is any inflammatory affection. On ac- 
count of its heating quality, it is often uſeful to join 
antimonials with it. This gum-reſin is an ingre- 
dient in the Pilulæ Galbani compoſite, Ph. Lond. 
the Pilule Aſæ fetide compoſite, Ph. Ed. (formerly 
called Pilule Gummoſæ) and the Emplaſtrum aſz 
fetide, Ph. Ed. The other officinal preparations 
from this drug, are, the Lac Aſæ fetide, Ph. Lond. 
which is made in the ſame manner, and in the ſame 
proportions as the ammoniacum-milk ; doſe, half 
an ounce or an ounce ; the Tinctura aſe futide, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. of which one or two drams are 
given for a doſe; and the Spiritus Ammoniæ fartidus, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. of which from fifteen to fifty 
drops may be given at once. The tincture and 
ſpirit are chiefly uſed as Antiſpaſmodics. 


GLYCYRRHIZA glabra. Liquorice. See De- 
mulcents. 


LichEN Handicus. Iceland, or Eryngo-leaved 
Liverwort. See Demulcents and Tonics. 


F MenTaa Pulegium. Didynamia. Gym- 
noſpermia. Verticillatæ. Indigenous. (Pulegi- 
um. 
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um. Herba). Pennyroyal. The juice of this 
herb, and the infuſion of it, were formerly in high 
repute in this country, as a remedy in the hooping- 

cough and aſthma; but, as an expectorant, the 

pulegium is now juſtly deſpiſed by every judicious 

practitioner. Our pharmacopceias have till an 

Aqua and a Spiritus Pulegi!, 


MyRRHA. (Gumimi-reſina), Myrrh. It is 
not yet known from what vegetable this gummy- 
reſinous ſubſtance is obtained. We receive it from 
Arabia Felix, and Abyſſinia. 


Myrrh is no contemptible expectorant in hu- 
moural aſthmas, chronic pituitous catarrhs, and 
certain ſpecies and degrees of phthiſis pulmonalis, 
where there is more of debility than of active in- 
flammation. If in conſequence of having been 
preſcribed indiſcriminately in all caſes and in all 
ſtages of phthiſis, it bas often aggravated, inſtead of 
mitigating the diſeaſe ; we are nor, for this reaſon, 
to expel it; as Cullen and Fothergill have done, from 
among the medicines of this order. We readily 
admit, that, on account of its ſtimulant and heating 
effects, it is improper where there is much pulmonic 
inflammation and high degree of hectic fever; but, 


where the oppoſite conditions are obſerved, where 
L222 the 
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the inflammatory ſtage is paſſed, and the ſuppura- 
tive ſtage is entered upon, there myrrh and ſome 
of its preparations may frequently be employed 
with advantage. Grifitb. Simmons. Saunders, 
Fritze in Murray, Vol. VI. 


Much depends upon the mode in which this 
drug is exhibited. Murray has very properly cen- 
ſured the practice of combining it with ſpermaceti, 
as adopted at Guy's Hoſpital. Such an addition 
renders it unpleaſant to the palate and oppreſſive 
to the ſtomach, and is in no reſpect ſuited to favour 
or promote the operation of the myrrh. In like 
manner, Griffith's mode of joining it with vitriolat- 
ed iron and an alkaline ſalt, is, as Dr. Donald Monro 
has remarked (Theſaurus Medicaminum, p. 240) 
not without fault, When we give it in a liquid 
form, we generally direct it to be triturated with an 
alkaline falt, or elſe with a neutral ſalt, fuch as vi- 
triolated kali, and a ſufficient quantity of infuſion 
of mint and chamomile ; and if we judge it right 
to employ a chalybeate at the ſame time, we pre- 
ſcribe the rubigo ferri, made into pills with rhubarb- 
powder and a little extract of cicuta, In this way, 
we avoid diſguſting the patient with an unſightly 
and nauſeous mixture, ſuch as Grifith's; and, what 
is of more conſequence, we avoid putting together 


ſubſtances (viz, prepared kali and vitriolated iron) 
which, 
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which, on account of their chemical action upon 
each other, have their qualities mutually altered, 
and conſequently render the operation and doſes 

of each undeterminable, 


Another mode of exhibiting myrrh deſerves to 
be noticed; we mean 47:/2e's combination of it, 
as mentioned by Murray, with the decoction of the 
lichen iſlandicus. It ſhould be remarked, how- 
ever, that this practitioner uſes not the common 
myrrh, but the watery extract, which we ſhall af- 
terwards deſcribe, a 


The doſe of myrrh is from ten grains to half a 
dram or two ſcruples. 


When myrrh is given in powder, after Hef, 
man's manner (Theſaurus Medicaminum, p. 24 and 
25) the patient ſhould aſſiſt its operation by free 
dilution with decoction of hquorice root or decoc- 
tion of barley, | 


When given as an expectorant, in the form of 
pills, it is cuſtomary to join with it ammoniacum, 


Iquill, 2 of liquorice, or ſoap. 


The Pulvis Myrrhe compoſitus, Ph. Lond. con- 
fiſts of myrrh, ſavin, rue, and caſtor, It is not 


„ uſed 
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uſed 'as an expectorant, but only as an emmena- 

gogue. The ſame uſe is made of the Pulvis Alobs 
cum Ferro, which conſiſts of alpes, myrrh, extract 
of gentian, and vitriolated iron. Myrrh is a prin- 
cipal ingredient in the following preparations, viz. 
the Pilule Aloes cum Myrrba, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 

Pilulæ Alottice, Ph. Ed. Pilulæ Galbani compoſi te, 
Ph. I.ond. Pilulæ Aſæ fetide compoſe ite, Ph. Ed. 
Ti infura Myrrbe, Ph. Lond. et Ed. Tinfura Ales 
compoſi, ita, Ph. Lond. (formerly called Elixir Aloes) 
TinFura Alobs cum Myrrha, Ph. Ed. (formerly 
Elixir Proprietatis) and Tinctura Aloes vitriolata, 
| Ph. Ed. (formerly Elixir Proprietatis vitriolicum). 
Of all theſe preparations, the uſes and doſes will be 
found under Cathartics and Emmenagogues. 


The Extratum Myrrbæ aquoſum (Watery ex- 
tract of myrrh) of the foreign pharmacopœias, is 
made by diſſolving myrrh in water, and evaporating 
the ſolution to the conſiſtence of an extract. (Z. Be- 
ſaurus Madicaminum, p. 27). This extract, being 
chiefly the gum without the reſin, is found to be 
leſs heating than the natural drug, and on this 
account is preferred by ſome en in phthi- 
ſical and hectical caſes. It may be given in doſes 
of : a ſcruple or half a dram. 


NIcOoTIANA 
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NicoriAx A Tabacum. (See page 111). To- 
bacco. When tobacco is uſed as an expectorant, 
it ſhould be deprived of its ſaline matter, and 
more eſpecially of its volatile acrimonious oil, 
otherwiſe it proves too irritating for many pul- 
monic diſeaſes. It is deprived of theſe irritating 
particles in the preparation of the Extradtum Nico- 
tianæ of the foreign pharmacopœias. This is made 
by macerating the dried leaves for a night in ſix 
times their weight of water, and turning them out 
the next morning upon a ſieve, that the water may 
drain from them. The leaves, thus waſhed and 
macerated, are then boiled very briſkly in ten times 
their weight of pure water, till half is evaporated, 
when the decoction 1s ſtrained. ('The clarification 
with the white of egg is an unneceſſary trouble), 
Laſtly, this decoction is afterwards inſpiſſated to 
the conſiſtence of an extract; which has been given 
with good effect in pituitous aſthmas, chronic ca- 
tarrhs, and in ſome caſes of phthiſis. (Schulz, Ro- 
ſenſtein, Cullen). Doſe, from one to three or four 
grains. 


PIMpixELLA Aniſum. Pentandria. Digynia. 
Unmbellate, Syria. Egypt. (Aniſum. Semen), 
Aniſecd. Frequently uſed as an expectorant in 
aſthmatic affections. For this purpoſe, a ſtrong 
infuſion of the ſeeds, or the eſſential oil, are given; 
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of the latter preparation, viz. the Oleum eſſential: 
Ani, Ph. Lond. et Ed. the doſe is from two to 
ſix drops. The Spiritus anifi compoſitus, Ph. Lond. 
is chiefly uſed as a carminative. See Stimulants 
and Antiſpaſmodics. The eſſential oil is an ingre- 
dient in the TinZura Opii Campborata, Ph. Lond. 
and Tinctura Opii Ammoniata, Ph. Ed. See Nar- 
cotics. 


PoLyYGALA Senega. Diadelphia. Octandria. 
Lomentaceæ. Virginia, Pennſylvania, Maryland, and 
other parts of North America. (Seneka. Radix). 
Seneka, or Rattle-ſnake Root. This root is fre- 
quently employed with advantage in pleuriſies, pe- 
ripneumonies and bumoural aſthmas. In the two 
firſt diſorders, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to remark, that 
it ſhould not be adminiſtered until the inflammation 
has been removed, or greatly abated by veneſection 
and other means. ( Bouvart, Tennent, Percivall), The 
beſt mode of preſcribing it is in decoction. In the 
Decoftum Sentke, Ph. Ed. the proportions are one 
ounce of the root to two pints of water, boiled 
down to ſixteen ounces. Of this, an ounce or an 
ounce and a half may | be given every ſecond or third 
hour. It commonly operates both by expectoration 
and urine. When it purges, the doſe ſhould be 
diminiſhed ; and if, notwithſtanding, it ſhould con- 


tinue to paſs off too readily by the bowels, it ſhould 
be 
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be diſcontinued. Where there is much febrile af- 
fection, an antimonial, ſuch as the vinum antimonii, 
may be advantageouſly joined with it; but in very 
ſmall quantity, as the decoction itſelf in ſome con- 
ſtitutions produces nauſea and ſickneſs ; which, 
however, may generally be prevented by the addi- 
tion of cinnamon water, and a little ſyrup of the 
white poppy. We have occaſionally ordered cam- 
phor with it, and have thought that its expectorating 
operation has been promoted, and its purgative 
tendency checked by it. Linnæus de Radice Senegæ 
in Amænitat. Acad. Vol. II. Detharding de 
Seneca, 1749. For further remarks on this root, 
ſee Diureties and Diaphoretics, 


SciLLA maritima. Hexandria, Monogynia. 
Liliaceæ. Portugal, Spain, Italy. (Radix), Squill. 
The bulbous root of this plant is one of the moſt 
uſeful expectorants in the materia medica; yet it 
often fails in the hands of ordinary practitioners, 
from one or other of the following cauſes, viz. 
Furſt, owing to ſome improper condition of 
the patient ; ſecondly, owing to a depravation of the 
drug by long keeping or pharmaceutical treatment; 
and, thirdly, owing to the neglect of combining it 
with ſuicable auxiliaries. As to the firſt of theſe 
circumſtances, viz. the particular condition of the 
patient, it is a matter of more moment than is 
: commonly 
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commonly apprehended. The ſquill root poſſeſſes 
great acrimony, and ſtimulates powerfully ;. ſo that 
where there is much febrile or inflammatory af- 
fection, or great irritability, it only renders the 
cough more frequent, and oppreſſes inſtead of un- 
loading the lungs. In pleuritic, peripneumonic, 
and catarrhal caſes, when given under the forbid- 
ding conditions juſt mentioned, we have known 
it to exaſperate the fever, and bring on ſtrangury and 
ſpitting of blood. Eſſentially neceſſary, therefore, 
is it to the ſucceſsful operation of this medicine, 
that inflammation and fever be for the moſt part 
ſubdued previouſly to its exhibition ; and if. great 
irritability prevail, that ſuch other ſubſtances be 
employed in conjunction with it, as are ſuited to 
leſſen or remove that unfavourable ſtate of the patient. 
The firſt is to be effected by veneſection, antimonials, 
and other evacuants; and to accompliſh the latter, 
camphor and opium may be employed. By due 
attention to theſe precautions, the ſquill root may 
be adminiſtered with the beſt ſucceſs in the caſes 
above mentioned, provided it be aſſiſted by plen- 
tiful dilution with mucilaginous liquors, a point not 
ſufficiently attended to in ordinary practice. 


Squill is not only uſeful in certain ſtages and 
conditions of pleuriſy, peripneumony, and catarrh, 
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but alſo in a great variety of other pulmonic diſeaſes, 
and eſpecially aſthma and hooping- cougg. 


A ſecond cauſe of the failure of this drug in 
many hands, is its depravation by long keeping 
or by Pharmaceutical treatment. 


Without great care, the raw root becomes 
muſty or putrid by long keeping, and when in that 
ſtate it is evident it muſt be quite unfit for medi- 
cinal uſe. On the other hand, if the exſiccation be 
not conducted ſlowly and with a gentle heat, or, if 
roots which have been injured in betng brought 
from abroad, or ſpoiled by being kept in an im- 
proper ſituation, happen to be made uſe of, then 
the dried drug will be bad. Thus it is (either from 
applying too great a degree of heat in the drying, 
or from the badneſs of the roots before the drying) 
that the dried {quill often diſappoints the preſcriber. 
Yet, when good roots are ſelected, and the exſicca- 
tion is conducted with caution, the dried 1s, for all 
medical purpoſes, far preferable to the raw drug. 
In like manner, the ſquill is often impaired by too 
much heat in the boiling of the oxymel. This cir- 
cumſtance, added to the tendency which this honied 
preparation has to ferment in warin weather, ac- 
counts for the uncertainty of operation which 
4 we 
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we have ſometimes obſerved in the uſe of the oxy- 
mel ſcillæ. 


A third cauſe of failure in the exhibition of 
ſquill, is a neglect to combine it with ſuitable aux- 
iliaries. Thus, where there is any febrile affec- 
tion, it ſeldom ſucceeds unleſs neutral ſalts are added 
to it, and copious dilution with mucilaginous li- 
quors is enjoined. Our method, in theſe caſes, is 
to direct the dried ſquill to be triturated to a pow- 
der with nitre or vitriolated kali, and to be taken 
in a large draught of decoction of barley. We 
have already hinted at other additions to it, ſuch as 
camphor and opium, where inſtead of inflamma- 
tion, there is great irritability. On the other hand, 
in aſthmas attended with corpulency and a cachectic 
condition, mercurials are added with advantage. 
In theſe caſes, triturated quickſilver is commonly 
employed ; but of all the mercurial preparations 
we have found calomel in ſmall quantities to pro- 
mate moſt effectually the operation of the ſquill. 
For this purpoſe we give half a grain of calomel and 
two grains of dried fquill, with three grains of 
aromatic powder, made into two pills, twice, or, 
if the ſymptoms are urgent, thrice in the ſpace of 
twelve or fourteen hours. Were ſquill a medi- 
cine ſeldom called for, we ſhould not have dwelt 

ſo 
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ſo long upon it; but being in ſuch general uſe, it 
appeared to us to be a matter of conſiderable mo- 
ment, to impreſs upon the minds of young prac- 
titioners the preceding precautions, on the obſerv- 
ance of which its ſucceſsful exhibition in a great 


meaſure depends. 


The freſh or raw root, is given in doſes of five 
to fifteen grains; the dried root in doſes of one to 


five grains. 


In our pharmacopceias, we have the following 
preparations of this root, viz. the Conſerva Scillæ, 
Ph. Lond. which conſiſts of one part of the freſh 
root and five parts of fine ſugar. Doſe, half a 
dram. Pilulæ Sclle, Ph. Lond. which conſiſt of 
one part of the dried root, ginger and ſoap, each, 
three parts, ammoniacum two parts, beat up with 
ſyrup of ginger. The Pilulæ Scilliticaæ, Ph. Ed. are 
compoſed of dried ſquill one part, gum ammonia- 
cum, leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, and extract of liquo- 
rice, each, three parts, beat up with ſimple ſyrup. 
The pills of either pharmacopceia, may be given 
in doſes of five to fifteen grains. The Acetum Scillæ, 
Ph. Lond. is made by macerating for twenty-four 
hours, with a gentle heat, one pound of dried ſquill 
with {ix pints of vinegar, and afterwards adding to 
the expreſſed liquor half a pint of ſpirit of wine. Half a 

dram 
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dram or a dram is a common doſe. It is conſider- 
ably ſtronger than the Acetum Scillæ, Ph. Ed. which 
is made by macerating for eight days, two ounces 
of the dried root in two pints and a half of diſtilled 
vinegar, and afterwards adding to the expreſſed 
liquor three ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, One 
or two drams may be given for a doſe, 


J The Me! Scillæ, Ph. Lond. is made by boil- 
ing three parts honey and two parts tincture of 
ſquill, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. Doſe, a dram. 
This preparation may well be diſpenſed with. 
The Oxymel Scillæ, Ph. Lond. is prepared by boil- 
ing three parts honey with two parts vinegar of 
ſquill. Doſe, from one to two drams. Of the 
honied preparations of this and other drugs, it may 
be remarked, that as they are very hable to ſpoil 
by long keeping, and, in reſpect of efficacy, have 
no advantage whatever over the ſaccharine compo- 
ſitions, we are ſurpriſed to ſee ſo much partiality 
for them among our countrymen. . Honey, ſo far 
from favouring, frequently thwarts the operation of 
the ſquill, in conſequence of its heating and irritating 
effects. Howloever highly it might formerly be 
eſteemed as a pectoral, when its nature and action 
were not properly underſtood, honey has now juſtly 
fallen intodiſuſe in pulmonic diſeaſes, among the more 


diſcerning part of the medical profeſſion. See p. 140. 
We 
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We therefore think that the Edinburgh College have 
acted judiciouſly in rejecting all the old honied pre- 
parations, and in ſubſtituting ſaccharine preparations 
or ſyrups in their ſtead. Accordingly, in the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia, we have no mel ſcillæ, no 
oxymel ſcillæ, but in their place a Syrupus Scillæ, 
which is made by diſſolving with a gentle heat three 
pounds and a half of fine ſugar in two pounds of 
vinegar of ſquill. One or two drams of this may be 
given for a doſe. The laſt preparation of this 
drug which remains to be noticed, is the Tinctura 
Scille, Ph. Lond. an elegant and efficacious com- 
poſition. It is made by digeſting four ounces of 
the dried root in two pints of ſpirit of wine. Doſe, 
from thirty to ſixty drops. It is more uſed as a 
diuretic than as an expectorant. See Diuretics. 
Wagner de Scilla in Haller's Diſſertat. Prat, Tom. 
2. Schulze ibidem. Cafpari de Scilla, 178 5. For 
various expectorating formule with {quill, fee The- 
ſaurus Medicaminum, P. 24 to 36. 


SoLAN uu Dulcamara. Woody Night Shade. 
Bitter- ſweet. See Diureties. 


STYRax Benzoe. Decandria. Monogynia. 
Oleraceæ. Arbor. In the iſland of Sumatra, and 
other parts of the Eaſt Indies. (Benzoe. Benzoi- 
num. Aſſa dulcis. Reſina). Benzoin or Benjamin. 
The reſin itfelf, in the ſtate in which we receive it 
from abroad, is ſeldom employed internally; but 

the 
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the ſaline particles, ſeparated from the reſin by ſub- 
limation, and commonly known under the name 
of Flores Benzoes, Ph. Lond. (the Acidum Benzoi- 
cum of the Edinburgh pharmacopceia) are frequently 
preſcribed in aſthmatic and other pulmonie affee- 
tions. This eſſential ſalt (or flowers) of benzoin, 
may be given in doſes of five to fifteen grains. In 
large doſes it ſtimulates conſiderably, and generally 
does more harm than good where there is inflam- 
mation or great irritability. It ſeems to act rather 
as an antiſpaſmodic than as an expectorant. Its 
place, in moſt inſtances, may be better ſupplied by 
camphor. See Antiſpaſmodics. 


The reſin is an ingredient in the Tinckura Ben- 
2085 compoſita, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (formerly called 
Balſamum traumaticum) which is chiefly uſed as 
an external application; and the eſſential ſalt or 
flowers enter into the Tindtura Opii Camphorata, Ph, 
Lond. and the Tinfura Opii Ammoniata, Ph. Ed. 
(formerly called Elixir Paregoricum) which are given 
in doſes of a dram, in aſthmatic affections, chronic 
catarrhs, and phthiſical caſes. 


CE STYRAX officinalis, Claſs and natural order, 
as the laſt, Athiopia, Paleſtine, and Southern 
parts of Europe. (Reſina.) Storax. This re- 
ſinous ſubſtance was formerly in great repute as a pec- 
tcral, but is now very juſtly rejected as ſuch. Dole, 

ten 
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ten or fifteen grains. It is an ingredient in the 
Tiuctura Benzoes compoſita, Ph. Lond. 


ToLuiFERA Balſamum. Decandria. Mono- 
gynia. Lomentaceæ. Arbor. In the province 
of Tolu, in South America. (Balſamum toluta- 
num. Liquor reſinoſus ex arbore ſauciatà ſtillans). 
Balſam of Tolu. A reſinous liquor flowing 
from the wounded tree. On account of its heat- 
ing and ſtimulating properties, this, like all the 
other balſams, can ſeldom be uſed with propriety 
as an expectorant. If it is ſuited to any pulmonic 
diſeaſes, it is to ſuch as are unattended with fever 
and inflammation, From fifteen to thirty or forty 
drops, made into an emulſion with yolk of egg or 
gum arabic and water, may be given for a doſe. 
The Tindtura Baſſami Tolutani, Ph. Lond. and Tinc- 
tura Tolutana, Ph. Ed. are ſeldom uſed as expec- 
torants. See Stimulants. The Syrupus Tolutanus, 
Ph. Lond. (formerly called Syrupus Balſamicus) 
is made by boiling eight ounces of the balſam in 
three pints of water, in a covered veſſel, and after- 
wards adding to the filtrated liquor a ſufficient 
quantity of ſugar. This is a very unchemical pre- 
paration, as the water diſſolves very little of the reſin. 
It only takes up the odoriferous part. Hence it is 
obvious, that the ſyrup made in this manner is a 
very weak medicine. This cenſure 1s not ap- 

1 pPlwKicable 
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plicable to the Syrupus Tolutanus of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia, as that is prepared by mixing the 
tincture of balſam of tolu with common ſyrup (viz. 
one ounce of the tincture to two pints of ſyrup) and 
is conſequently impregnated with all the properties 
of the reſin. Theſe ſyrups are given in dofes of 
two drams or a tea ſpoonful. 


Tuss1Laco Farfara. Coltsfoot. See Demul- 
cents. | 


(3) From the Mineral Kingdom. 


AkR witalis, (Aer empyræus. Aer purus, 
Aer dephlogiſticatus. Gas oxygenium). Vital 
Air. Empyreal Air. Pure Air. Dephlogiſti- 
cated Air. Oxygen Gas. This air may be pro- 
cured, by means of a ſtrong heat, from calcined 
quickſilver, nitre, manganeſe, and various other 
ſubſtances. For medical purpoſes, it is beſt ob- 
tained from the laſt mentioned ſubſtance, made red 
hot in iron tubes, connected with an apparatus 
invented and deſcribed by Mr. Fatt (Deſcription 
of a Pneumatic Apparatus, 1795 ; alſo Supple- 
ment containing a Deſcription of a ſimplified Ap- 
paratus, and ofa Portable Apparatus for preparing 
Factitious Airs, 1796). 


In 
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In humoural aſthmas, this ſpecies of air has been 
employed with conſiderable advantage. As it has 
a very ſtimulating effect, it ſhould be given at firſt 
in ſmall quantities, largely diluted with common 
air. The doſe may afterwards be gradually in- 
creaſed according to its effects. Thus we may go 
on from half a pint mixed with fifteen or twenty 
times. its bulk of atmoſpheric air, and taken twice 
in twelve hours, to a quart or more, repeated in 
the ſame manner. See Beddoes's Conſiderations on 
Factitious Airs, Part I, II, and III, 1794, 1795, 


1796. 


AER inflammabilis martialis, (Gas inflamma- 
bile. Gas hydrogenium). Martial inflamma- 
ble air. Inflammable gas. Hydrogen gas. Pro- 
cured from water and heated iron. The benefit 
obtained in phthiſis pulmonalis from the inhalation 
of this and other inflammable airs, has, in ſeveral 
caſes related in the pamphlet above quoted, been 
very conſiderable, It eaſes the cough, moderates 
the hectic heat, and procures ſleep. See Narcotics. 


ErnkR vitriolicus, (Ether vitrioli. Naphtha 
vitrioli). Vitriolic Ether. The vapour of vitriolic 
æther (whether pure or impregnated with cicuta) 
drawn into the lungs three or four times in a day, 
has been found ſerviceable ia catarrhal and phthi- 

MA ſical 
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ſical caſes. At each inhalation, one, two, or three 
tea ſpoonfuls are uſed. The #ther is impregnated 
with cicuta, by macerating the leaves in it, as men- 
tioned under Narcotics. Pearſon on different Kinds 
of Airs, 1795; alſo in Beddoes Conſiderat. Part III. 


1796. 


AnTiMoniuM. (Stibium). Antimony. For 
general obſervations on this metallic ſubſtance, ſee 
Diaphoretics. In this place it is proper to take 
notice of two preparations of it, viz. (1) Sulphur An- 
timonii præcipitatum, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (formerly 
called Sulphur auratum antimonu) which is made 
by boiling crude antimony, reduced to powder, in 
a ſtrong ley of pure kali, and then gradually 
dropping into the ſtrained liquor as much diluted 
vitriolic acid as 1s ſufficient for precipitating the 
ſulphurated metal, which is afterwards waſhed 
with hot water. The alkaline ſalt uniting, during 
the boiling, with the crude antimony, forms with 
it a hepar, which is diſſolved in the water employed 
in the decoction, but is decompounded on the addi- 
tion of the vitriohc acid, which ſeizes the kali, 
whereupon the ſulphur that was previouſly con- 
tained in the crude antimony, ceaſes to be ſoluble 
in the water, and accordingly falls down to the 
bottom along with ſome of the metallic particles. 
This preparation differs from crude antimony, in 
He as 
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as much as the metal is here not united with the 
ſulphur in a reguline ſtate, but in the ſtate of an 
imperfect calx. Precipitated ſulphur of antimony 
is given in aſthmatic and catarrhal caſes to promote 
expectoration, in doſes of one, two, or three 
grains. In larger quantities, it cauſes ſickneſs 
and vomiting. It is an uncertain preparation; 
and perhaps its place may at all times be better 
ſupplied by tartariſed antimany. (2) C Kermes 
minerale. (Pulvis Carthuſianorum. Panacea Glau- 
beriana). Mineral Kermes. The Carthuſian 
Powder. This preparation is not very different 
from the preceding. It is made by boiling crude 
antimony reduced to powder, in a ſtrong alka- 
line ley, filtrating the liquor and letting it ſtand 
at reſt, in a cool place, to depoſit, The ſediment 
which is let fall, is the kermes mineral, of which 
the doſes and uſes are the ſame as thoſe of the pre- 
cipitated ſulphur of antimony. It has a place in 
the Swediſh, Daniſh, and Auſtrian diſpenſatories; 
but is very properly excluded from our pharma- 
copceias as a ſuperfluous preparation, 


ANTIMON1UM Tartariſatum, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
(Tartarus emeticus. Tartarus ſtibiatus. Tar- 
tarus antimonialis. Stibium tartariſatum). Tar- 
tariſed antimony. Emetic tartar. Stibiated tar- 
tar. Antimonial tartar. This metallic ſalt con- 

M ſiſts 
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ſiſts of calx of antimony and acid of tartar. It is 
prepared in various ways. According to the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia, it is made by boiling pul- 
verized crocus of antimony (i. e. calx of antimony) 
in water ſaturated with cryſtals of tartar, and after- 
wards ſetting by the filcrated ſolution to cryſtallize : 
or, according to the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, 
by adding muriated antimony to a ſolution of alka- 
line ſalt in hot water, whereupon the muriated 
antimony is decompounded, and the metallic calx 
falls to the bottom, and 1s afterwards waſhed and 
dried. This calx is afterwards boiled in a large 
quantity of water, with cryſtals of tartar, till both 
are diſſolved, when the ſolution is filtered, eva- 
porated till a pellicle is formed, and then ſet by to 
cryftallize. 


In whichſoever of theſe ways the tartariſed an- 
timony 1s made, 1t 1s a preparation which, in ſmall 
doſes (viz. a ſixteenth, an cighth, or a quarter of a 
grain) operates powerfully as an expectorant in 
pulmonic diſorders accompanied with inflammation, 
ſuch as pleuriſy, peripneumony, and catarrh. It 
is alſo of great ſervice in the hooping cough and 
croup, and in ſome kinds of aſthmas. It may be 
given, in a liquid form, in conjunction with cam- 
phor, ammoniacum, or aſafœtida. 


As- 
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CE As8PHALTUM. (Bitumen Judaicum). Jews 
Pitch. This bituminous ſubſtance has been given 
by ſome practitioners, in doſes of ten or fifteen 
grains, triturated with ſugar, in ſome pulmonic 
diſorders; but this practice is, in our opinion, not 
very commendable. The empyreumatic oil, Oleum 
a/phalti, obtained by diſtilling the aſphaltum by it- 
ſelf, is a medicine of more note ; though we will 
not aſſert that, as an expectorant, it is of more ef- 
ficacy. On account of its ſtimulant and heating 
qualities, it certainly cannot be proper in inflam- 
matory affections of the lungs; and notwithſtanding 
all that has been ſaid in favour of it in phthiſis pul- 
monalis by Courcelles (Acta Societatis Med. Haf- 
nienſis, Vol. II.) Healde (on the uſe of oleum aſ- 
phalti in ulcers of the inteſtines, lungs, &c. 1769) 
Lentin (Memorabilia circa morbos Clauſthalenſium, 
1779) and others, we have never yet been induced 
to preſcribe it in conſumptive caſes, from a per- 
ſuaſion that it coincides in its general qualities with 
the tolu and other balſams. Vet, that we may not 
appear to under-rate the value of this article too 
much, we ſhall here inſert the obſervations which 
Dr. Bang, of Copenhagen, has made upon it (Praxis 
Medica, 1789). The oleum aſphalti, ſays this 
author, is perhaps entitled to the firſt place among 
the proper antiphthiſical remedies. In ſome in- 
ſtances it anſwered very well (quibuſdam ſufficien- 
M 4 tem 
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tem opem præſtitit) in others it afforded relief. It 
corrects the bad ſmell of the ſputum, and ſcems to 
promote its diſcharge from the lungs; but it does no 
good where the voice is thick or hoarſe, with (much) 
fever, hæmoptyſis, or a diſpoſition thereto ; nor, in 
the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. Six or eight drops 
may be given night and morning in cold water. It 
ſhews its effects in a few days, when, if its operation 
is favourable, it may be continued for a length of 
time; if not, it ſhould be laid aſide, as it would 
be of no uſe to go on with it longer. Other 
practitioners give this medicine 1n larger doſes, 
viz. ten or fifteen drops upon a lump of ſugar, or 
mixed up with a mucilage. 


'Hyprarcyrus. (See p. 116). Quickſilver. 
Some of the preparations of this metal, ſuch as the 
Pilulæ Hydrargyri (p. 118) and Calomel (p. 135) 
are given with good effect to promote expecto- 
ration in aſthmatic caſes, either alone or in con- 
junction with ammoniacum, ſquill, &c. It is pro- 
per to notice, that when quickſilver is employed 
as an expectorant, it ſhould be in ſmall doſes, viz. 
about five grains of the triturated preparation, and 
half a grain of the mild muriated mercurial ſalt, 
or calomel. . 


Sorrhuk. Brimſtone. Sulphur. This mi- 
neral ſubſtance is ſometimes preſcribed with advan- 
tage 
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tage in chronic affections of the cheſt, particularly 
aſthmas. (Willis. Tloffinan. Werlbof.) In its crude or 
native ſtate it is not fit for internal uſe, on account 
of the extraneous matters that are mixed with it ; 
hence, for medical purpoſes, it 1s purified by ſub- 
limation, which frees it from its earthy and metallic 
admixtures; and by ſubſequent ablution with water, 
which ſeparates any looſe vitriolic acid that may 
adhere to it. In this ſtate of depuration it goes 
under the name of Flores Sulphuris loti, Ph. Lond. 
et Ed. (Waſhed Flowers of Brimſtone). of 
' theſe the doſe as an expectorant is fifteen or thirty 


grains. 


The Sulphur præcipitatum, Ph. L. (formerly 
called Lac ſulphuris, Milk of Sulphur) is obtained 
by diſſolving ſulphurated kali in boiling water, and 
adding to the filtrated ſolution as much diluted 
vitriolic acid as is neceſſary for precipitating all the 
ſulphur, which is afterwards waſhed repeatedly till 
it is deprived of all taſte. In this proceſs, the 
vitriolic acid ſeizes the alkali which rendered the 
ſulphur ſoluble in the water, whereupon the latter 
falls down to the botrom in the form of a fine 
powder, which may be conſidered as pure ſulphur, 
and conſequently ſimilar in its qualities and opera- 
tion to ſulphur purified by ſublimation, i. e. the 
flowers of ſulphur. It is uſed in aſthmatic caſes, 

in 
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in the fame manner and in the ſame doſes. It is a 
ſuperſluous preparation. 


In the above-mentioned diſorders of the lungs, 
ſulphur is not only given in its ſimple ſtate, but 
alſo in combination with alkaline falts. This 
combination is effected according to the directions 
of the London College, by melting one part flowers 
of ſulphur with five parts alkaline ſalt. This is the 
Kali Sulpburatam, Ph. Lond. (Sulphurated Kali) 
which commonly goes under the name of Hepar ſul- 
phuris (Liver of Sulphur), In ſome of the foreign 
diſpenſatories, the ſulphur is directed to be melted 
with an equal portion of the alkaline ſalt. This 
preparation of ſulphur may be given in doſes of 
three or five grains. In larger quantities it occaſions 


ſickneſs and vomiting. 


Oleum ſulphuratum, Ph. L. et Ed. Sulphurated 
Oil. (Formerly called Balſamum Sulphuris. Bal- 
ſam of Sulphur). This is made by boiling flowers 
of ſulphur and olive oil together, with a gentle heat 
till they are perfectly incorporated. In the London 
pharmacopœia, the proportions are four parts ſul- 
phur to ſixteen parts oil; in the Edinburgh, one 
part ſulphur to eight parts oil. Doſe, five to fif- 
teen or twenty drops, in aſthmatic caſes. 


C The 
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CE The Petroleum Sulphuratum, Ph. L. (For- 
merly called Balſamum Sulphuris Barbadenſe. 
Barbadoes Balſam of Sulphur), Sulphurated 
rock-oil, or ſulphurated Barbadoes tar, is made 
by uniting by coction, in the fame manner and 
in the ſame proportions as the laſt, petroleuin 
and ſulphur. It may be given in the ſame doſes 
as the oleum ſulphuratum, over which it poſ- 
ſeſſes no advantages, and may therefore be diſ- 
penſed with. The only other preparation of ſul- 
phur that remains to be noticed, is the Unguen- 
tum Sulphuris, Ph. L. et Ed. (Sulphur Ointment) 
for which ſee Heteroclites ; and for further obſer- 
vations on this article, ſec Diaphoretics, 


D. EMETICS, 
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D. EMETICS. 
(1) From the Animal Kingdom. 


% 


AMmMonta. (Alkali volatile). Volatile alkali. 
This is obtained in two ways, viz. either by diſti]- 
ling the bones of animals (fee p. 140) or by mixing 
together one part fal ammoniac with two parts of 
chalk, and ſubjecting the mixture to ſublimation, 
This is the Ammonia preparata, Prepared Am- 
monia, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (formerly called Sal 
volatilis ſalis ammoniaci, and Sal ammoniacus vo- 
latilis, Volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, Volatile 
Salt Ammoniac). Sal Ammoniac, to uſe the 
words of Lewis, is a neutral falt compoſed of vo- 
latile alkali (ammonia) and marine acid. In this 
proceſs, the acid is abſorbed by the chalk, and the 
volatile alkali is of courſe ſet at liberty. The only 
difference between the ammoma ex oſſibus (am- 
monia from bones) and the ammonia e ſale am- 
moniaco (ammonia from ſal ammoniac) is, that 
the former contains a portion of empyreumatic 
oil, whereas the latter contains none. The latter 
is therefore the pureſt volatile alkali, As the alka- 
line baſis of the ſal ammoniac may generally be 
traced to an animal origin, it belongs properly to 

this 
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this diviſion, though the ſal ammoniac itſelf is 
ranked among the products of the mineral king- 
dom. The ammonia præparata is rarely uſed as 
an emetic; yet in gouty and paralytic caſes it may 
ſometimes be advantageouſly employed as ſuch, 
For this purpoſe half a dram may be given at once, 
diſſolved in gruel or chamomile-tea, If this quan- 
tity does not provoke vomiting within a proper 
time, it ſhould be repeated once more, and be 
aſſiſted by copious dilution. In the ſame caſes, 
and with the ſame intention, may be given tea 
ſpoonful doſes of the aqua ammoniæ, water of am- 
monia, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (formerly called Spi- 
ritus Salis ammoniaci, Spirit of Salt Ammoniac) 
which is made by diſtilling ſal ammoniac with a 
ſtrong ley of potaſh, In this proceſs the potaſh 
unites with the marine acid of the ſal ammoniac, 
and ſets at liberty the volatile alkali, which diſſolves 


in the water and comes over with it. 


(2) From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


AnTrEmTs nobilis. Syngeneſia Polygamia ſuper- 
flua. Compoſitæ radiate. Indigenous (Chamæ- 
melum. Flores) Chamomile. A ſtrong infuſion 
of the flowers is a well known emetic. 


ASARUM_ 
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As RU Europæum. A ſarabacca (ſee p. 110). 
Twenty grains of the dried leaves excite ſtrong 
vomiting. According to Mellin (Mat. Med. 1789) 
ten grains of the dried root are equal to unloading 
the ſtomach ſufficiently. Either the dried leaves or 
dried root might, as an emetic, ſupply the place of 
ipecacuanha. In the recent ſtate, all the parts of 
this plant ſeem to be too acrimonious for internal 
uſe. pts, 

CeæxrauREA benedifia. Syngeneſia. Poly- 
gamia- fruſtranea. Compoſite Capitatæ. Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, Spain, &c. (Carduus bene- 
dictus. Herba). Bleſſed Thiſtle. A ſtrong infu- 
ſion or decoction of this herb promotes vomiting, 
and may be employed for this purpoſe in the ſame 
manner as chamomile, 


Or xa Europæa. Diandria, Monogynia. Se- 
piariæ. Arbor. Paleſtine. Africa, and the Southern 
parts of Europe. (Oliva. Fructus oleum ex- 

preſſum). Olive Oil. From two to four ounces 
of this oil, taken into the ſtomach, operate as an 
emetic, which has been uſefully reſorted to in caſes 


of gall- ſtone and of metallic poiſons. In the laſt 


caſes, the doſe may be doubled, and ſhould be re- 
peated two or three times. 


PsyCHOTRIA 
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PsycHoTRIA emetica, Pentandria. Monogynia. 
Stellatæ. Brazil, and other parts of South Ame- 
rica. (Ipecacuanha. Radix). Ipecacuanha. The 
root of this plant is a well known fafe and efficacious 
emetic. Its operation is neither ſo quick nor ſo 
long continued as that of tartariſed antimony, nor 
does it paſs off by ſtool ſo readily as that. On 
this laſt account, it is preferable in many caſes, 
eſpecially when there is no fever, to antimonial 
vomits; but in febrile and bilious caſes, tartariſed 
antimony is to be preferred. It is given in ſub- 
ſtance, and in aqueous and vinous infuſion. Of 
the powder, the doſe to adults, as à full emetic, 
is from ten to thirty grains; to children, four or 
five grains; to infants, one or two grains. The 
aqueous infuſion, Infuſum Ipecacuanbæ, is made by 
ſteeping one or two drams of the powdered root in 
{ix ounces of water. Two ounces of this infuſion 
are given every half hour till it operates. This is 
a much weaker preparation than the vinous infuſion, 
or Vinum Ipecacuanbæ, Ph. Lond. et Ed. which is 
made by macerating one part of the root in fifteen 
or ſixteen parts of white wine. Doſe, an ounce or 
an ounce and a half. A Syrupus Ipecacuanbæ, is 
uſed as an emetic for children, abroad. It is made 
(Theſaurus Medicaminum, p. 48) by adding a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſugar to an aqueous infuſion, about 

F £16 half 
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half as ſtrong as that above mentioned, and is given 
in doſes of half an cunce, more or leſs, according 
to the age of the patient. It is a common, and in 

many caſes an uſcful practice, to add tartariſed 
antimony to the powder and wine, and oxymel or 
vinegar of {quill to the infuſion of ipecacuanha. 
By theſe additions, its emetic operation 1s quick- 
ened, and a ſubſequent action is produced upon 
the inteſtines and kidneys. 


This root and its preparations, are preſcribed in 
various diſorders with good effect, in ſmall doſes 
frequently repeated, ſo as to excite nauſea, but not 
vomiting, Thus, in (1) Ayſenteries, four or five 
grains given every ſecond or third hour, prove an 
excellent remedy, whether adminiſtered alone, or 
in combination with rhubarb or cryſtals of tartar. 
C Piſo. Helvetius. Degner. Baker (who, however, 
prefers tartariſed antimony) Zimmerman. Cleghorn, 
Pringle. Some of theſe practitioners gave it in 
theſe caſes in full doſes) ;'in (2) afthmas, hooping 
cough, and other pulmonic aftections, two or three 
grains, taken in a morning, afford great relief 
(Pye. Akenſide) ; and in (3) hemorrhages from 
the lungs and uterus, ſtill ſmaller doſes, ſuch as a 
ſingle grain, half a grain, or only a quarter of a 
grain, every ſecond or third hour, have been em- 
ployed with the beſt ſucceſs. ( Dablberg. Bergius). 
Beſides 
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Beſides its general uſe as an emetic and anti- 
ſpaſmodic, ipecacuanha is advantageouſly employed, 
in combination with other drugs, as a ſudorific in 
podagric, arthritic, and rheumatic caſes, and alſs 
in typhus and other low fevers. The uſual adjun& 
for this purpoſe is opium, with a neutral ſalt, for- 
merly a favourite compoſition of Dover's; and for 
many years called after his name, but in the new 
edirions of the London and. Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœias, entitled Pulvis Ipecacuanhe compeſitus. It 
conſiſts of one part ipecacuanha, one part opium, 
and eight parts vitriolated kali. Doſe, from ten 
to twenty or thirty grains. This powder has been 
given not only in the diſeaſes above- mentioned, 
bur alſo in caſes of diabetes, with great ſucceſs. 
Duncan's Comment. Vol. IX, Schulz de Ipeca- 
cuanha, 1744. Bucbner de Ipecacuanha, 1745. 
Gianella de admirabili radicis Ipecacuanhæ virtute 
in curandis febribus, in Haller's Diſſertation. Pract, 
Tom V. Linneus de Ipecacuanha, 1774. 


SciLLa maritima (ſee p. 153). Squill. As 
an emetic, this root and its preparations are rarely 
uſed by themſelves ; but the Oxymel Scillæ is fre- 
quently added, in doſes of two or three drams, to 
the aqueous and vinous infuſions of ipecacuanha, 
and to ſolutions of tartariſed antimony, by which 
means their operation is quickened. When given 

— | alone, 
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alone, as much as an ounce of the oxymel will be 
be required to produce full vomiting. 


Six APIs nigra. Tetradynamia. Siliquoſæ. 
Indigenous. (Sinapi. Semen). Muſtard, A 
tea-ſpoonful of flour of muſtard mixed up with 
water, is a quick and efficacious emetic, which 
may be uſefully employed in epileptic, paralytic, 
and ſome apoplectic caſes. For more on this ar- 
ticle, ſee Stimulants. 


(3) From the Mineral Kingdom. 


ANTIMONIuM 7artariſatum (lee p. 165). Tar- 
tariſed antimony. Emetic tartar. This is a moſt 
uſeful emetic, eſpecially in bilious and febrile caſes. 
It has advantages over ipecacuanha, in being quicker 
In its operation as an evacuant of the ſtomach, and 
in producing afterwards a greater effect upon the 
bowels, the kidneys, and the ſkin, One grain, or 
a grain and a half, is commonly a ſufficient vomit- 
ing doſe for an adult ; yet, in ſame inſtances, two 
or three grains are required; and in maniacal 
diſorders, as much as four or five. To children it 
is given in doſes of a quarter or half a grain, ac- 
cording to the age. In all caſes, the beſt mode of 
exhibiting it is in a ſtate of ſolution. In this way 

the 
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the doſes of it are eaſily regulated, and its opera- 
tion is rendered quicker and more certain. Thus, 
if two grains are diſſolved in eight ounces of water, 
and one ounce, or two table ſpoonfuls are given at 
a time, the patient will take a quarter of a grain 
for a doſe,” which may be repeated every ten mi- 
nutes until it vomits. If inſtead of one ounce, 
twice that quantity, or four table ſpoonfuls are 
given, then the doſe will be half a grain, which 
being repeated once, or at moſt twice, every quar- 
ter of an hour, will generally operate ſuffici- 
_ ently. Beſides its uſe by itſelf, tartariſed antimony is 
often added to ipecacuanha to quicken its operation. 
The Vinum Antimonii tartariſati, Ph. Lond. is 
made by diſſolving 40 grains of tartariſed antimany 
in two ounces of hot water, and then adding eight 
ounces of mountain wine. Two drams of this wine 
contain one grain of the antimonial ſalt, The 
Vinum Antimonii tartariſati, Ph. Ed. is made by 
diſſolving 24 grains of tartariſed antimony in 12 
ounces of mountain wine. It is therefore only half 
as ſtrong as the preparation of the London college, 
viz. two drams of this wine contain only half a 
grain of the antimonial falt, 


¶ The Vinum Antimonii, Ph. Lond. is a very 
uncertain preparation as to its ſtrength, and may 
well be diſpenſed with, It is made by digeſting 
N 2 for 


for the ſpace of twelve days, an ounce of vitrified 
antimony (glaſs of antimony) reduced to powder 
in a pint and a half of mountain wine. Three or 
four drams generally operate as an emetic. For re- 
marks on other antimonial preparations, ſee Ex- 
pectorants and Diaphoretics. 


Aqua fepida. Warm water. Where there is 
much prediſpoſition to ſickneſs, warm water alone, 
drunk to the quantity of a pint or more, proves a 


gentle, but ſufficient, emetic. 


Cor Rui vitriolatum. Vitriolated copper. (Vi- 
triolum cæruleum. Vitriolum cupri. Vitriolum 
veneris. Vitriolum cyprium. Blue Vitriol. Vi- 
triol of Copper). Conſiſts of calx of copper and 
the vitriolic acid. From two to five grains produce 
full vomiting. It has been recommended by ſome 
practitioners as an emetic well ſuited to phthilical 
caſes; but, as ſuch, it ſeems to have no advantage 
over vitriolated zinc, which is a much ſafer pre- 
paration. For further remarks on this metallic 
ſalt, ſee Tonics. 


Z1NCUM vitriolatum. Vitriolated Zinc. (Vi- 
triolum album. Vitriolum zinci. White Vitriol. 
Vitriol of Zinc). Conſiſts of calx of zinc and vi- 
triolic 
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triolic acid. From ten to twenty or thirty grains 
of this metallic ſalt, diſſolved in water, operate 
ſpeedily and powerfully as a vomit, and hence it is 
employed in caſes where nareotic and other poiſons 
have been ſwallowed. In ſmaller doſes, ſuch as 
five grains, it is an uſeful emetic (as it evacuates 
the ſtomach without weakening it) in epi- 
lepſy, hyſteria, aſthma, Phthiſis, and intermittent 
fevers, | 
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ER |; CATHARTICS. 


UNDER the general term of Cathartics, we 
comprehend the different kinds of ſubſtances which 
increaſe or promote the alvine diſcharge, and which 
have been diſtinguiſhed by ſyſtematic writers on the 
materia medica, by the various titles of Purgatives, 
Laxatives, & olutives, Eccoprotics, Aperients, Deob- 
firuents, &c. All the ſubſtances which go under 
theſe different names, coincide in their general ef- 
fect, and differ only in the degree of power with 
which they act, and according to the quantity in 
which they are given; whence purgatives in ſmall 
doſes are laxatives, and laxatives in large doſes 
are purgatives. Such diſtinctions, ee can 
be of little c or no utility, and accordingly we reject 
= them. | 


(1 ) From the Animal Kingdom. 


c Fel Bovis. Fel Tauri inſpiſſatum. Ox's 
Gall. Of late years ox's gall evaporated by a gen- 
tle heat to the conſiſtence of honey, has been given 
on the Continent, in doſes of ten or twenty grains, 
in caſes of coſtiveneſs, Janice, chloroſis, and 
| | worms. 
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worms, It is made into pills with ſoap, extracts 
of bitter vegetables, rhubarb, ammoniacum, ſteel- 
filings, and in worm caſes with jalap. At the ſame 
time that it increaſes the alvine diſcharge, it is ſaid 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to promote digeſtion, 
and in every other reſpect to ſupply the deficiencies 
in the biliary ſecretion. This account of its virtues 
appears to us to be full of exaggeration. That it 
proves laxative when ſwallowed in conſiderable 
quantity, cannot be doubted; but we ſuſpect that 
much of its reputed efficacy in jaundice and obſtruc- 
tions of the liver, 1s to be aſcribed to the extracts of 
bitter vegetables, to the deobſtruent gums (ſuch as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, &c.) and to the ſteel- 
filings, with which, in thele caſes, it has always 
been combined; and certainly as an anthelmintic, 
it would cut but a poor figure without the help of 
jalap or calomel. On the whole, as long as aloes 
can be procured, ox's gall may well be diſpenſed 


with. Hoffman de Bile, medicina et veneno, $704: 
Schulze de Bile medicina, 1775. 


MEL (ſee p. 45) Honey. When taken freely, 
operates, like unrefined ſugar, by ſtool and urine; 
bur it is of a heating quality, and is apt to gripee 
It is ſeldom uſed as A laxative 1 in any other way than 
in clyſters. 


„ The 
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The officinal preparations in which honey is an 
ingredient, are the me! ſcille and oxymel ſcille (ſee 
p. 158) the oxymel colchici (ſee p. 143) the mel roſe 
(ſee roſa) and the mel acetatum (formerly called 
oxymel ſimplex) which is made by boiling gently 
rwo parts honey with one part vinegar. Half an 
ounce of this, diluted with water, is aperient, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific. It is a common addition to 
ale | | | * 


(2) From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


Alo perfoliata. Hexandria. Monogynia. Li- 
liaceæ. Aſia, Africa, America, Weſt Indies. 
(Aloe barbadenſis, hepatica, ſocotorina. Succus 
ſpiſſatus. Gummi: reſina). Aloes. Barbadoes or 
Hepatic Aloes. Socotorine Aloes. The inſpiſſated 
Juice, a gum-refin. This is a very uſeful warm, bit- 
ter cathartic, particularly ſuited to remove habitual 
coſtiveneſs from torpor or ſlug ggiſhneſs of the in- 
teſt inal canal, or from a deficiency in the biliary 
ſecretion. Hencę it is preſcribed with good effect 
in icteric, hypochondriacal, chlorotic, and cachec- 
tic caſes; and it is frequently employed to bring 
away worms. Its emmenagogue powers will be 
noticed in another place. When taken freely, or 
for much length of time, it 1s 5 apt to ſtimulate the 

inteſtines 


inteſtines too much, and to bring on the piles. On 
account of its irritating quality, it is an improper 
purge in pulmonic and hæmorrhoidal caſes, in ple- 
thoric conſtitutions, in the advanced ſtage of preg- 
nancy, and during a flow of the menſes. To adults, 
the doſe is from five to twenty grains. It is gene- 
rally made into pills with bitter extracts, ſoap, am- 
moniacum, guaiacum, and other gummy-reſinous 
ſubſtances. The officinal preparations of this drug 
are, the Pulvis Alozs cum Canella, Ph. Lond. (for- 
merly called Hiera Picra) which conſiſts of twelve 
parts aloes and three parts canella alba. Doſe, 
from eight to fifteen or twenty grains ; the Pulvis 
Scammonii compoſitus cum Aloe, Ph. Lond. which 
conſiſts of ſcammony, extract of jalap, aloes, and 
ginger. It is a very draſtic purge, and is given in 
obſtinate conſtiparions, and in worm caſes in doſes 
of five to fifteen grains; the Pulvis Aloes cum Guaiaco, 
Ph. Lond. which conſiſts of 3-6ths aloes, 2-6ths 
guaiacum, and 1-6th aromatic powder. Doſe, 
from ten to twenty grains. This compoſition is 
intended as a ſubſtitute for the aromatic pills of the 
old pharmacopœias, as the Pulvis Alots cum Ferro 
(ſee Emmenagogues) is for that of the ecphractic 
pills. We do not ſee any advantage in this exchange 


of formulæ; on the contrary, we think that ſuch a 


nauſeous medicine as this, ſhould, if poſſible, al- 
ways be made into pills. Hence the following 
. 1 : preparations 
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preparations are in more general uſe than the pow- 
ders, viz. the Pilulæ Alo?s compoſite, Ph. Lond. 
which confiſt of two parts aloes and one part extract 
of gentian, beat up with oil of carraway- ſeed and 
ſyrup of ginger. Doſe, from eight to fifteen or 
twenty grains; the Pilulze Alozs cum Myrrha, Ph. L. 
(ke Emmenagogues) ; the Pilulæ Alcetice, Ph. 
Ed. conſiſt of aloes and extract of gentian, equal 
parts. Doſe, ten to thirty grains; the Pale 
Alaets cum colocynthide, Ph. Ed. (formerly Pilulæ 
Cocciæ) conſiſt of aloes, ſcammony, vitriolated 
kali, and colocynth, beat up with oil of cloves and 
mucilage of gum arabic. A ſtrong cathartic. 
Doſe, from ten to twenty grains; the Piſulæ Alots 
cum Myrrha, Ph. Ed. (fee: Emmenagogues). Aloes 
are allo an ingredient in the Extraitum colocynthidis 
compoſitum, Ph. Lond. (ſee article Colocynth). 
The Vinum Algzs, Ph. Lond. (formerly called 
IT inctura ſacra) is made by digeſting eight ounces 
of aloes and two ounces of canella alba in fix pints 
of white wine and two pints of proof ſpirit of wine. 
Dole, from half an ounce to an ounce and a half. 
4he Vinum Alceticum, Ph. Ed. is made by digeſting 
an cunce of aloes, a dram of the leſſer cardamom 
ſeed, and a dram of ginger, in a quart of white 
wine. It is a weaker preparation than that of the 
London college, and may be given in doſes of one 
or tWO ounces, The Tinctura Aloes, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 

18 
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is made by digeſting half an ounce of aloes and an 
ounce and a half of extract of liquorice, in eight 
ounces of water and eight ounces of proof ſpirit. 
Doſe, from half an ounce to an ounce and à half. 
For the compoſition of the Tindtura Aloes compoſita, 
Ph. Lond. and Tindtura Ales cum Myrrh#, Ph. Ed. 
ſee Emmenagogues. Laſtly, this drug is an in- 
gredient in the TinFura Benzoes —_— Ph. Lond. 
et Ed. (Op Þ. n 


BRNYONIA alba. (B. dioica Jacquin). Diæcia. 
Syngeneſia. Cucurbitaceæ. Indigenous. (Radix). 
Bryony. The root of this plant is a ſtrong cathar- 
tic, ſuited to dropſical and maniacal caſes ; in which ic 
is given in doſes of twenty or thirty grains ( Taurus 
Med. p. 64). It may be advantageouſly preſcribed 
in the form of an infuſion, made by ſteeping half 
an ounce of the freſh root in a pint of water, to 
which may be added a couple of ounces of ſpirit 
of juniper, pepper-mint, or any other aromatic, to 
prevent griping. Of ſuch an infuſion, a table 
ſpoonful may be given three or four times a day. 
It operates both by urine and ſtool, This plant is 
retained in the Edinburgh liſt of the materia me- 
dica. It certainly deſerved a place in that of the 
London college. That it poſſeſſes conſiderable 
acrimony, or even ſome degree of virulence, can be 
no objection to its uſe, ſince the ſame may be ſaid 
| 5 of 
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of many other drugs that are adminiſtered every 
day. It ſeems to want nothing but rarity to re- 
commend it. Had it been an exotic, we ſhould 
have ſeen it in high repute. 


Cass 1A Fiſtula. Decandria. Monogynia. Lo- 
mentaceæ. Arbor. Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Egypt. 
(Caſſia fiſtularis. Fructus pulpa). Caſſia. Purg- 
ing Caſſia. The pulp contained in the pods of this 
tree, operates gently by ſtool, when taken to the 
quantity of half an ounce or ſix drams. Except in 
the caſes of children and pregnant women, its laxa- 
tive power is too feeble to be truſted to alone; 
hence it is uſually conjoined with cryſtals of tartar, 
tartariſed kali, or ſome other neutral ſalt. T he 
Electuarium Caſſiæ, Ph. Lond. conſiſts of caſſia- pulp 
ſix parts, manna two parts, tamarind- pulp one part, 
diſſolved in a gentle heat in roſe- ſyrup, and eva- 
porated to the conſiſtence of an electuary. Doſe, 
half an ounce to an ounce. In the Eledluarium Caſ- 
fie, Ph. Ed. (formerly called Diacaſſia) there is a 
trifling variation in the proportions of the tamarinds 
and manna. It may be given in the ſame doſes. 
The other officinal preparation in which caſſia-pulp 
is an ingredient, is the Electuarium Sennæ, Ph. Lond. 
et Edinb. the compoſition of which is mentioned in 
the following article. | 


CASSIA 
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CAssIA Senna. Claſs and Natural Order, the 
ſame as the laſt. Arabia. Egypt. Suffrutex. 
(Senna. Folia). Senna. The leaves of this 
ſhrubby plant are gently aperient. From half an 
ounce to ſix drams of the leaves infuſed in fix 
ounces of boiling water, will generally move the 
| bowels ſufficiently. This is the uſual doſe for 
adults. To prevent griping, it 1s proper to put 
into the infuſion ſome carraway or other aromatic 
ſeeds; and to expedite its operation and improve 
its flavour, ſome ſaline matters, ſuch as cryſtals of 
tartar, or lemon-juice, are often added to it. 
The ſimple infuſion, without any other additament 


than ſome coriander or carraway- ſeeds, is a common 


laxative for children. The Pulvis Sennæ compoſitus, 
Ph. Lond. conſiſts of ſenna and cryſtals of tartar, 
each two ounces, ſcammony halt an ounce, ginger 
two drams. Dole, half a dram to a dram. Suited to 
hydropic caſes. Theother officinal preparations, are 
the ¶ Extractum Senne, a griping medicine, which is 
ſeldom uſed, and which may be regarded as ſuper- 
fluous. One or two ſcruples may be given for a 
doſe ; the Electuarium Seune, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (for- 
merly called Electuarium Lenitivum) which con- 
fiſts of ſenna- leaves eight ounces, figs one pound, 
pulp of tamarinds, caſſia, and French prunes, each, 
half a pound, coriander-ſeeds four ounces, liquorice 


root three ounces, fine ſugar two pounds and a half. 
The 
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The ſenna- leaves and coriander-ſeeds are rubbed 
together, and ten ounces of fine powder is ſiſted 
from them. The remainder is boiled along with 
the figs and liquorice- root in four pints of water, 
to one half. The liquor is then filtered and eva- 
porated to the weight of about a pound and a half, 
when the ſugar is thrown in, fo as to make a ſyrup, 
which is gradually added to the pulps ; and, laſtly, 
the ſenna and coriander-powder is mixed with the 
whole. This electuary is in frequent uſe as a lax- 
ative for children and pregnant women. To adults, 
the doſe is from half an ounce to an ounce and a 
half. To children, a dram or two. The number of 
ingredients might be reduced without impairing 
its qualities, by throwing out the pulp of caſſia, 
and employing a double quantity of tamarinds or 
prunes in its place. The liquorice is added to im- 
prove the flavour; yet it has that effect in ſo ſlight 
a degree, that it might well be diſpenſed with. 
Thus fimplified, it would be a much neater, with- 
out being a leſs operative preparation.—In extem- 
poraneous preſcription, jalap, cryſtals of tartar, 
purified ſulphur (flores ſulphuris) &c. are occa- 
fionally added to it. The Infuſum Senne ſimplex, 
Ph. Lond. is made by macerating for the ſpace of 
an hour, an ounce and a half of ſenna and one dram 


of ginger in a pint of boiling water. Doſe, from 


One 
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one to three or four ounces. The Iafuſum Senne 
zartariſatum, Ph. Lond. (formerly Infuſum Sennæ 
commune) is made by macerating for an hour an 
ounce and a half of ſenna and half an ounce of cori- 
ander- ſeeds in a pint of hot water, in which two 
drams of cryſtals of tartar have been previouſly diſ- 
ſolved by boiling. Doſe, from one to two ounces. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, there is no infu- 
ſion of which ſenna is the baſis ; but it is an ingre- 
dient in the Infuſum Tamarindorum, for the com- 
poſition of which, ſee the article Tamarindus. The 
Tinctura Senne, Ph. Lond. is made by digeſting for 
a fortnight a pound of ſenna, an ounce and a half 
of carraway-ieed, half an ounce of cardamom- 
ſeed, and ſixteen ounces of raiſins (freed from the 


compoſita, Ph. Ed. (formerly called Elixir Salutis) 
is made by digeſting for a week two ounces of 
ſenna, one of jalap, and half an ounce of coriander- 
ſeeds, in three pints and a half of proof ſpirit. Af 
ter ſtraining off the tincture, four ounces of ſugar 
candy are added to it. This is a more active pre- 
paration than that of the London college; but it is 
apt to gripe more. Doſe, half an ounce to an ounce 
and a half. Willemet ſur quelques Plantes medici- 
nales, 1778. 


Con. 


tones) in a gallon of proof ſpirit. Doſe, from 
half an ounce to two ounces. The Tinctura Senne 
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ConvoLvurus Jalapa. Pentandria. Mono- 
gynia. Campanaceæ. Mexico. (Jalapium. Jalap- 
pa. Radix). Jalap. The root of this plant is a briſk 
and ſtrong purge. It is eſpecially ſuited to remove 
ſuch obſtructions of the inteſtinal canal as are occa- 
ſioned by an accumulation of mucus, by torpor or 
inirritability, and by worms. Hence its uſe in the 
tumid and bound belly, to which children and 
young people are liable; in cachectic, leuco- 
| phlegmatic, and hypochondriacal ſubjects; in drop- 
| | fies; in mania; and in worm caſes. On account 
ü of its irritating quality, it is improper where the 
prime viz are inflamed, and where there is fever, 
unleſs it be of the remittent and intermittent kind. 
The doſe for children is from three to eight or ten 
grains ; for adults, from ten to thirty grains. To 
prevent griping, it 1s uſual to add a drop of ſome 
aromatic oil to each doſe. In dropſical caſes, 
cryſtals of tartar are often conjoined with it; and 
in cachectic and worm caſes, calomel. (The/aurus 
Med. p. 50, 51, 66, 345). The Pulvis Jalappæ 
| compoſitus, Ph. Ed. conſiſts of jalap one part, 
cryſtals of tartar two parts. Doſe, from half a dram 
to a dram. The Exiractum Jalapii, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. is prepared by firſt digeſting one part of the 
powdered root in four parts of ſpirit of wine, for 


che ſpace of four days, and afterwards pouring off 
| #1 the 
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the tincture, and boiling down the reſiduum in ten 
pints of water to two, The ſtrained decoction is 
then evaporated to the conſiſtence of honey, and 
the ſpirit is abſtracted from the tincture by diſtilla- 
tion, till it is brought to the ſame conſiſtence. 
Both products are then mixed together, and further 
evaporated to ſuch a degree of inſpiſſation, as is fit 
for making pills. This extract is given to children, 
triturated with a little ſugar or almond- milk, in 
doſes of from one to five grains; and to adults, 
in doſes of five to ten or twelve grains, made 
into pills with ſoap or bitter extracts, and ſometimes 
joined with calomel. This extract is an ingredient 
in the Pulvis Scammonii compoſitus, Ph. Lond. 


and Pulvis Scammonii compoſitus cum Aloe, Ph. 
Lond. for the compoſition of which ſee the follow- 


ing article: The Tindtura Jalapii, Ph. Lond. is 
made by digeſting for eight days, eight parts jalap 
in thirty-two parts proof ſpirit. Dole, two drams 
to half an ounce. In the Tinfura Falappe, Ph. Ed. 
the proportion of the root to the ſpirit is leſs, viz. 
three ounces of the former to fifteen ounces of the 


latter. Doſe, from three to ſix drams. Theſe 


tinctures are very draſtic, irritating purges, and are 
ſeldom given alone. They are commonly added 
in ſmall quantities, ſuch as a dram or two, to infu- 
ſions of ſenna, ſolutions of neutral ſalts, and other 


cathartic potions. (Theſaurus Med. p. 70, 79) 
©: : Schaller 
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Schaller de Jalappa, 1761, reprinted in Wittwer's 
Delectus Differtationam Medicarum. 


Cox vol vul us Scammonia. Claſs and Order, 
the ſame as the laſt. Aleppo. Smyrna, and other 
parts of the Levant, (Scammonium. Gummi: re- 
ina). Scammony. This gummy -reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, which is the inſpiflated or concreted juice of 
the roc: of the plant, operates quickly and ſtrongly 
by ſtool, in doſes of from five to fifteen” grains. 
As it coincides in its cathartic powers with jalap 
and the extract of jalap, it is ſuited to the ſame caſes 
in which they are employed, viz. to obſtructions 
of the inteſtinal canal from accumulation of mucus ; 
to worm caſes, and to dropſies. The Elentuarium 
Scammonii, Ph. Lond. confiſts of ſcammony, an 
ounce and a half, cloves and ginger, each, ſix 
drams, oil of carraway, half a dram, roſe-ſyrup 
enough to make an electuary. Doſe, from fifteen 
grains to half a dram. The Pulvis Scammonii com- 
poſitus, Ph. Lond. conſiſts of ſcammony and extract 
of jalap, each, two ounces, ginger, half an ounce. 
Doſe, from eight to twelve or fifteen grains. Eſpe- 
cially ſuited to hydropic and worm caſes. The 
Pulvis Scammonit compoſitus, Ph. Ed. conſiſts of ſcam- 
mony and cryſtals of tartar, equal parts. It may 
be given in doſes of from 10 to 20 or 30 grains, Like 
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the other, it is an uſeful hydragogue purge. The 
Pulvuis Scammonii compoſitus cum Aloz, Ph. Lond. 
conſiſts of ſcammony ſix drams, extract of jalap, 
aloes, each, an ounce and a half, ginger, half an 
vunce, Doſe, from five to ten or twelve grains. 


The Pulvis Scammonii cum Calomelane, Ph. Lond. 


conſiſts of ſcammony, half an ounce, calomel and 
fine ſugar, each, two drams. Doſe, from five to 
fifteen grains. This is a good worni medicine, In 
doſes of from three to eight or ten grains, it is a 
common and uſeful purge for children when the 
bowels are obſtructed with ſlime. This drug is 
alſo an ingredient in the Extractum Colocynthidis com- 
pofitum, Ph. Lond. which preparation will be no- 
ticed under the following article. 


Cucuuis Colocynthis. Moncecia, Syngeneſia, 
Cucurbitaceæ. Syria, and other parts of the Le- 
vant. (Colocynthis. Fructùs medulla). Bitter 
Apple. Bitter Cucumber. Coloquintida. Colo- 
cynth. The pulpy or ſpongy part of the fruit, ex- 
ſiccated. This cathartic is ſo draſtic and irritat= 
ing in its operation, that it is ſcarcely applicable to 
any other caſes, beſides melancholy, lethargy, ſome 
hydropic affections, and worms; and even in theſe 
caſes, it is not fit to be given alone in full doſes, 
but ſhould only be employed conjunctively with 
other purgatives, in ſuch quantities as are ſufficient 
O2 to 
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to quicken and increaſe their action. Violent grip- 
ings, bloody ſtools, inflammation of the inteſtines, 
and convulfions, have been the conſequences of an 
unguarded uſe of this medicine. Dofe, from two 
to ſix grains. The ¶ ExiraFum Colecynthidis com- 
pofitum, Ph. Lond. is, in our opinion, a preparation 
that could well be ſpared, and might be much bet- 
tef ſupplied by extemporaneous combination. It 
conſiſts of a ſpirituous extract of colocynth, aloes, 
and ſcammony, aromatiſed with cardamom ſeeds. 
It may be given, made into pills,- in doſes of from 
five to fifteen grains. 


Ficus Carica, Polygamia, T riæcia. Sca- 
bride. Arbor. Aſia, and the Southern parts of 
Europe. (Carica. Fructus). The Fig. The 
pulpy part of this fruit is gently laxative, It is an- 
ingredient in the Electuarium Serge. 


Faaxinus Ormus, Polygamia. Diæcia. Al- 
cyroideæ. Arbor. Calabria. Sicily, and the 
Southern parts of Europe. (Succus concretus, 
Manna dictus). The Manna Aſh. Manna, the 
concrete juice of the tree. Dr. Cullen has taken 
great pains'to ſhow, that there is little or no differ- 
ence between manna and ſugar. In their ſenſibls 
and chemical qualities, both, he ſays, are alike; 
and he is at a loſs to know in what refpe& the 

medicinal 
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medicinal power of the one is different from the 


other. That manna poſſeſles the properties of ſugar, 


is not to be doubted ; but becauſe it coincides in 
taſte and in chemical analyſis, are we therefore to 
infer, that its action upon the living body is pre- 
ciſely the ſame? The berry of the atropa bel- 


ladonna contains a ſaccharine juice, yet it is a ſtrong 


poiſon; and as for chemical analyſis, how little 


that is to be relied upon, in relation to the medi- 


cinal properties of bodies, the experiments long 
ſince made by the French Academy, have abun- 
dantly ſhown. The truth is, that manna, though a 
faccharine ſubſtance, has a ſtronger effect upon the 
human body than ſugar itſelf, Hence, in equal 


doſes, it is more laxative; and hence too, it is 


apt to gripe more. It is given to children, diſ- 


ſolved in water (with the addition of peppermint, 


or ſome other aromatic, to prevent flatulence) in 


doſes of two drams or half an ounce ; and to adults, 


in doſes of one or two ounces. To the latter, 
however, it is ſeldom given by itſelf in full doſes, 
but is generally added in quantities of half an 
ounce or fix drams to infuſions of ſenna and tama- 
rinds, or to ſolutions of neutral ſalts. It is ſome- 
times preſcribed in the form of an electuary. Ses 
Theſaurus Medicam. p. 65. It is an ingredient in 
the EleFuarium Caſſie, Ph. Lond. et Ed. Hoffmann 
de Manna, 0 juſque præſtantiſſimo in medicinã uſu, 
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1725. Heifter de Manna, 1752. Trainer Examen 
chemicum Manne, 1793. 


CamBoGia Gutia. Polyandria. Monogynia. 
Tricoccæ. Arbor. Faſt Indies. (Gambogia. 
Gummi Gutta. Gummi-reſina). This gummy- 
reſinous ſubſtance is the juice that flows from the 
wounded bark of the tree, concreted by the com- 
bined action of the ſun and air. It is a ſtrong 
cathartic, which may be advantageouſly employed 
in hydropic and worm caſes, in doſes of from 
three to fifteen or twenty grains. It is generally 
made into pills with calomel, rhubarb, ſoap, bitter 
extracts, &c. Cullen uſed to direct it to be tri- 
turated into a powder with ſugar. Ferlbof mixed 
it with water and a little ſugar, adding ſome ſpirit 
of cinnamon, to render it palatable and make it ſit 
better upon the ſtomach. Others preſcribe it in a 
liquid form, joined with alkaline or neutral ſalts. 
' (Theſaurus Med. p. 52, 60, 74). A foreign phy- 
ſician of eminence adminiſters it in dropſies, in the 
following manner. Half a dram of the gum-reſin 
is diſſolved, by trituration in a ſtrong lixivium of 
falt of tartar, ' After it has ſtood to ſettle, the li- 
quor is poured off from the ſediment ; and of this, 
forty or fifty drops -are, at firſt, given twice a day, 
in a cup of tea, coffee, or milk and water. After 
a few days if the medicine ceaſes to operate ſut- 

ficiently, 
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ficiently, the doſe is increaſed to half as much more, 
or twice as much; and ſo on, according to its 
effects and the ſtate of the patient. It operates 
both by ſtool and urine, and in this way many 
watery collections have been removed. Theſe 
obſervations in favour of the hydragogue powers of 
gamboge, our own experience fully confirms. 
Our method of exhibiting it, however, is in the 
form of pills, in conjunction with ſquill and ſome 
of the warm gums, To promote the operation of 
theſe pills, we direct the patient to dilute with a 
ſolution of cryſtals of tartar, or ſome other ſaline or 
acidulated liquor. Gaupp de Cambogiæ Guttæ 
ſucco, 1777. | ; 1 
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C GRATTOLA Micinalis. Diandria. Monogy- 
nia. Perſonatæ. Auſtria. France. Italy. (Herba. 
| Radix). Hedge Hyſſop. Of late years this plant 

has been much cried up in Germany as an uſeful 
cathartic in dropſical and worm caſes. That it is 
no inert thing, is proved by ſeveral caſes upon re- = 
cord, in which it excited violent vomiting and 
purging; but whilſt there are ſo many other arti- 
cles in the liſt of the materia medica, that are equally 
as operative, and rather more manageable than this, 
we think it may well be diſpenſed with. The pow- 
der of the dried herb is given in doſes of from fif- 
teen grains to half a dram. The infuſion is made 
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with two drams to half a pint of water, Of this, 
two or three table ſpoonfuls are given three times 
a day. The root is ſtronger, and is accordingly 
given in ſmaller doſes. Koſirewſki de Gratiola, 
1775. 


HerrrBokus ziger. Polyandria. Polygynia. 
Multiſiliquæ. Auſtria. Alps. Apennines, and 
Pyrences. (Melampodium. Radix). Black Hel- 
lebore. This is a celebrated purge in maniacal and 
dropſical caſes; yet we much queſtion whether, in 
ſuch diſorders, it poſſeſſes any advantages over ja- 
lap, ſcammony, colocynth ; eſpecially when the 
operation of theſe is quickened and ſupported by 
mercurials and antimonials ; and, in reſpect to its 
emmenag"gue powers, we are convinced that it is 
in no degree ſuperior to aloes and ſavine. If to 
theſe conſiderations, we add the virulent effects 
which black hellebore has ſometimes produced, 
and the great uncertainty there is in procuring the 
genuine roots, we ſhall have ſufficient reaſon for 
1 this plant may be ſpared from the materia 
medica. The black hellebore root is very rarely 
preſcribed in ſubſtance. The moſt uſual form is 
that of a decoction, made with two drams of the 
root to a pint of water. An ounce of this is given 


every four hours. (Theſaurus Med. p. $7). The 


officinal preparations from it in our pharmacopoeias, 


are 
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are the Extrafum Hellebori nigri, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 

(formerly called Extractum Melampodii) which is 
made by evaporating the decoction to a due con- 
ſiſtence. Doſe, from three to fix or eight 
grains. This extract is the baſis of Bacher's cele- 
brated hydragogue pills, compoſed (according to the 
Geneva pharmacopœia) of extract of black hellebore, 

myrrh, and carduus benedictus, beat up together in 
the proportion of thirty grains of the two firſt in- 
gredients and five grains of the laſt, and made 
into pills weighing a ſingle grain. Doſe, 3, 4, or 6, 
three or four times a day. The Tinura Hellebori 
nigri, Ph. Lond. (formerly called Tinctura Melam- 
podii) is made by digeſting four ounces of the root 
and two ſcruples of cochineal in two pints of 
proof ſpirit. Doſe, one or two drams. The 
Edinburgh tincture is ſomewhat weaker, being 
made with two pints aid a half of ſpirit to 
four ounces of the root. Both the extract and tinc- 
ture are chiefly uſed as emmenagogues. Buchner 
de Ellebori nigri uſu, 1751. Franz Virtus Helle- 
bor! nigri hydragoga, 1787. 


C HELLEBORUS fetidus. Claſs and Order, as 
the laſt. Indigenous. (Helleboraſter. Folia). 
Bearsfoot. Stinking Helle bore. A decoction of 
the leaves is a ſtrong, but not very ſafe purge. Its 
doſes have not been aſcertained with preciſion. 
Bijjet recommends a ſyrup prepared from the ex- 
preſſed 
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preſſed juice, as a worm medicine for children 
(Theſaurus Med. p. 348). But, after all, this 

herb appears to us to be a ſuperfluous article in 
the long catalogue of cathartic drugs. 


LON TODON Taraxacum. Leontodon Officinalis. 
Syngeneſia, Polygamia æqualis. Compoſitæ 
ſemifloſcule. Indigenous. (Taraxacum, Dens 
Leonis. Radix. Herba). Dandelion. This 
common plant 1s as much undervalued in this as it 
is over- rated in other countries. From our own 
experience we can aſſert, that it is no inefficacious 
deobſtruent in jaundice, dropſy, and other caſes of 
viſceral obſtruction. The beſt form of preſcribiag 
it is in decoction, in the proportion of two or three 
ounces of the root to a pint of water, Two or 
three drams of cryſtals of tartar or vitriolated kali 
make an uſeful addition to this decoction. (The- 

ſaurus Med. p. 86). Sound, full grown roots, 
ſhould be choſen ; they ſhould be ſliced thin, and 
ſhould be boiled gently for the ſpace of two or three 
hours, adding a freſh quantity of water as often as 
ſhall be neceſſary, ſo that there may be left a pint at 
the laſt, Whoever will be at the pains of making 
the decoction, or of directing it to be made, in this 
manner, will find it to be, in the caſes above-men- 
tioned, a very ſerviceable medicine. Delius de Ta- 
raxaco, 17 54, and reprinted in Baldinger's Sylloge, 


1776. 


4 Mo- 
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- { Momorpica Elaterium. Moncœcia. Syn- 
geneſia. Cucurbitaceæ. Italy, Sicily, and South- 
ern parts of Europe. (Cucumis agreſtis. Fructus 
receas). Wild Cucumber. The freſh fruit of this 
plant is a violent and acrimonious cathartic. Ela- 
terium is prepared from the feculent part of the ex- 
preſſed juice, dried with a gentle heat. In the 
days of Sydenbham, it was in frequent uſe as a purge 
in dropſies ; but on account of its irritating effects, 
and the hypercatharſis which it has ſometimes in- 
duced, it is ſeldom preſcribed in modern practice. 
Indeed, while there are ſo many other ſafer hydra- 
gogues, why ſhould we reſort to one from which 
miſchief may ariſe ? Doſe, from one to three grains, 


Nicotiana Tabacum. (ſeep. 111). Tobacco. 
As a cathartic, this plant is uſed clyſter-wiſe in two 
ways, viz. an infuſion of it is injected into the in- 
teſtines, and the ſmoke ariſing from the burnt leaves 
is introduced per anum. In caſes of obſtinate con- 
ſtipation, of colic, worms, and ileus, theſe clyſters 
frequently bring away the fæces after other pur- 
gatives have failed. The infuſion for the clyſter is 
made with two drams of the leaves to a pint of boil- 
ing water. (Theſaurus Med. p. 89). Of the uſe 
of Tobacco in dropſical affections, mention will be 
made under Diuretics. | 


Pinus Larix. Moncecia. Polyandria. (Mo- 
x nadelphia. 


— 
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nadelphia. Polyandria of later Botaniſts). Coni- 
feræ. Arbor. Switzerland, Tyrol, Stiria, Bohe- 
mia, Siberia. (Liquor reſinoſus vel balſamicus e 
cortice inciſo ſtillans, Terebinthina dictus. Tere- 
Binthina Veneta). The Larch Tree. The reſinous 
or balſamic liquor, called Turpentine, that flows 
from the wounded bark. Venice Turpentine, 
This, and the other turpentines, injected into the 
inteſtines, in the doſe of half an ounce or ſix drams, 
previouſly mixed by means of the yolk of an egg, 
with a ſufficient quantity of water, ſeldom fail to 
produce copious evacuations by ſtool, in colic and 
caſes of obſtinate coftiveneſs. For further remarks 
on Turpentine, ſee Stimulants. 


Prunus domeſtica (ſee p. 64). Prunes. The 
laxative property of the variety called Pruneola vel 
Prunella, French Prunes, has been already noticed 
in the place aboye referred to, 


CRramyvs catharticus, Pentandria. Mono- 
gynia. Dumoſe. Frutex. Indigenous. (Spina 
cervina. Baccæ). Buckthorn, From the ex- 
preſſed juice of the berries, boiled with a proper 
quantity of ſugar, is prepared a ſyrup, which has a 
place in both the Britiſh pharmacopœias. To 
prevent its griping operation, the Syrupus Spine 
Cervinæ of the London College is aromatized with 

Plimento 
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pimento and ginger. The doſe of this, as well as 
of the Syrupus Rhamni Catbartici, Ph. Ed. is from 
ſix drams to an ounce or an ounce and a half, This 
is a nauſeous cathartic, whoſe place may at all 
times be much better ſupplied by ſenna, jalap, and 
ſeveral other articles of this claſs. 


RutuM palmatum. Enneandria. Trigynia. 
Oleraceæ. Tartary, Thibet, and other parts of 
Aſia. (Rhabarbarum. Radix). Rhubarb. The 
root of this plant is a well known laxative. It is 
given in ſubſtance, in doſes of from ten grains to 
two ſcruples or more. To quicken its operation, 
and prevent its ſecondary aſtringent effect, it is 
uſual to join with it calomel, cryſtals of tartar, 
vitriolated kali, or ſome other neutral ſalt, of Which 
compoſitions ſee various examples in Theſaurus Med, 
p. 49, 50, 62, 64. The officinal preparations of 
this drug, are the Infuſum Rheji, Ph. Ed. which is 
made by macerating half an ounce of the root, for 
the ſpace of a night, in eight ounces of boiling wa- 
ter, and afterwards adding one ounce of ſpirit of 
cinnamon, and ſtraining off the liquor. From two 
to four ounces may be given at a time. The Vinum 
Rhabarbari, Ph. Lond. (formerly called Tinctura 
Rhabarbari vinoſa) is made by digeſting for ten 
days two ounces and a half of the root, half an 
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ounce of the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, and two drams 
of ſaffron, in two pints of mountain wine and eight 
ounces of proof ſpirit. Doſe, one or two ounces, 
The ſaffron contributes nothing to the efficacy of 
this compoſition, and therefore ought to be left out. 
The Vinum Rhei, Ph. Ed. is aromatized with ca- 
nella alba inſtead of cardamom ſeeds, It is a leſs 
compound and a ſtronger preparation, being made 
with two ounces of rhubarb, one dram of canella 
alba, two ounces of proof ſpirit, and fifteen ounces 
of white wine, ſteeped together for ſeven days. 
Doſe, from half an ounce to an ounce. The Tinc- 
tura Rhabarbari, Ph. Lond. is made with two 
ounces of the root, half an ounce of cardamom, 
and two drams of ſaffron, digeſted for eight days in 
two pints of proof ſpirit. Here again, and in the 
next preparation, we have the uſeleſs and unpalat- 
able additament, the ſaffron, Doſe, from half an 
ounce to an ounce and a half. The Tindura Rha- 
barbari compoſita, Ph. Lond. conſiſts of rhubarb two 
ounces, liquorice-root half an ounce, ginger and 
ſaffron, each, two drams, water one pint, proof 
ſpirit twelve ounces, digeſted together for fourteen 
days. Doſe, as a purge, one ounce ; but it is 
chiefly uſed as a ſtomachic, in ſmall doſes of two or 
three drams. In the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, 
there are as many as four different tinctures of this 

root, 
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root; viz. the Tinfura Rhei, Ph. Ed. made with 
rhubarb three ounces, leſſer cardamom ſeeds half 
ounce, proof ſpirit two pints and a half, digeſted 
for ſeven days. Doſe, from half an ounce to an 
ounce ; the Tinctura Rhei dulcis, Ph. Ed. made by 
adding to the preceding preparation four ounces 
of ſugar candy; the Tinctura Rhei amara, Ph. Ed. 
made with rhubarb two ounces, gentian-root half 
an ounce, ferpentaria-root one dram, proof ſpirit 
two pints and a half, digeſted for ſeven days. Doſe. 
as a purge, half an ounce or fix drams ; as a ſto- 
machic, two or three drams; and, laftly, the 
Tindtura Rhei cum Aloe, Ph. Ed. (formerly called 
Elixir ſacrum) made by digeſting together for 
ſeven days, rhubarb ten drams, aloes ſix drams; 
cardamom-ſeeds half an ounce, proof ſpirit two 
pints and a half; Dofe, as a purge, half an ounce 
or ſix drams; as a ſtomachic, one dram. Alpings 
de Rhapontico, 1718. Gmelin de Rhabarbaro, 
1752. TLinnæus de Rhabarbaro, 1753; and in 
Amenitat. Academ. Vol. III. 


Ricix vs communis, Moncecia, Monodelphia. 
Tricoccæ. Weſt Indies. (Oleum ſeminis). Pal- 
ma Chriſti. The oil obtained from the ſeeds of this 
vegetable, either by expreſſion or coction, is an 
excellent laxative in caſes of obſtinate conſtipation, 
evlica ſaturnina, ileus, ſtone and grave), piles, &c. 
It 
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It may be given, mixed up with water, by means 
of yolk of egg or gum arabic; or, what is much 
better, floating upon a glaſs of lemonade or pepper- 
mint water, or any other aromatic liquor. Fo 
theſe may ſometimes be added a little tincturè of 
rhubarb or ſenna. (Theſaurus Med. p. 72). Doſe, 
from half an ounce to an ounce. A large quantity 
is apt to provoke vomiting ; hence it is beſt to give 
it in ſmall doſes, frequently repeated. Tt is fo little 
Irritating in its operation, that it may be giver with 
great ſafety and advantage to pregnant women and 
infants ; to the laft, in doſes of one or two tea- 
ſpoonfuls. Where it excites vomiting, or cannot 
on other accounts be given by the mouth, it may 
be adminiſtered with good effect clyſter-wiſe. Fiſcber 
de Ricino, 1719. Canvaue on the Oleum Palme 
Chriſti, or Caftor Oil, 1769. Fuchs de Oleo Ri- 
Cini, 1782. -_ 


SACCHARUM &ffcinarum; Triandria, Digynia. 
Gramina. Africa, and the Eaſt Indies, and, by 
tranſplantation, in the Weſt Indies. (Sal eſſentiale 
dulce, Saccharum dictum, é ſucco culmorum pa- 
ratum). The Sugar Cane, Sugar, a fweet eſſen- 
tial ſalt, obtained from the juice of the ſtalks. 
Brown Sugar (Saccharum rubrum vel Thomæum) 
when taken freely, has a laxative effect; but with 

8 1 this 
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this intention it is ſeldom uſed in any other form 
than that of clyſters, for which purpoſe an ounce 
or two of it may be diſſolved in ten or twelve 
ounces of gruel or broth, and injected as often as 
may be neceſſary. Melaſles, or Treacle ( Melaſſus) 
is conſiderably more aperient than the ſugar. Irisa 
common, and by no means unwholeſome laxative 
for children. For other remarks on ſugar, ſee 


p. 90. 


SamBucus mgra. Pentandria. Trigynia. Du- 
moſæ. Arbor. Indigenous. (Cortex interior}. 
Common Elder. The inner green bark is a ſtrong 
cathartic. On the recommendation bf Boerhaave 
and Sydenham, it is ſometimes given in dropſies. 
The formula of the laſt-mentioned phyſician is by 
much too operative for the preſent race of Engliſh. 
If inſtead of three handfuls, one ounce of the bark 
is boiled in a quart of water down to a pint, the 
decoction will be as ſtrong as moſt patients can 
bear. This may ſerve for four doſes ; and to make 
it more tolerable to the ſtomach and bowels, one 
or two ounces of ſpirit of cinnamon may be added 
tO It. 


SAu BU cus Fbulus, Claſs and Order, as the 
laſt. Indigenous. (Ebulus. Cortex interior). 
Dwarf Elder. The inner bark of this plant, Which 

h | 18 
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is an herbaceous perennial, is a ſtrong hydragogue 
purge, like the bark of the preceding fpecies.” Dr, 
Brockelſby (Afconomical and Medical Obſervations, 
1764) was witneſs to aſtoniſhing ſuccefs in aſcites 
from the freſh inner rind, boiled in water till it 
makes it exceedingly bitter, and taken upon an 
empty ſtomach in the morning, ſo as to vomit and 
purge downwards very powerfully. At the ſame 
time it proved conſiderably diuretic, Thefe ad- 
vantages were derived from this decoction after 
ſeveral fruitleſs trials with various other cathartics. 
We are not told what was the proportion: of the 
elder bark to the water; but, where vomiting is 
not required, half an ounce or ſix drams boiled in 
a pint and a half of water down to twelve ounces, 
and divided into three equal doſes, will be ſuffici- 
ciently operative for molt patients. 


SAR TIUM ſcoparium. Diadelphia. Decandria. 
Papilionaceæ. Fruticulus. Indigenous. (Ge- 
niſta. Cacumina vel ſummitates). Broom. If 
an ounce of the green tops of this ſhrubby plant be 
boiled in a pint and a half of water down to a pint, 
and two ounces of this decoction be given three or 
four times a day, a copious evacuation by ſtool 
as well as by urine will generally follow. Hence 
this decoction is an uſeful cathartic in dropſies. The 
bark is more operative than the tops, The ſeeds, 
in 
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in full doſes, are apt to vomit rather than to purge. 
As an hydragogue medicine, they are inferior to 
either the tops or the bark of the ſtem, (The/aurus 
Med. p. 86, 109). 


TAM ARIN Dus Indica. Tetrandria. Monogy- 
nia. Lomentaceæ. Arbor. Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, Egypt, and Arabia. (Fructus). The Ta- 
marind. The pulpy fruit of this tree is a pleaſant 
and uſeful laxative in dyſentery and other febrile 
diſorders, eſpecially in ſuch as are of a bilious and 
putrid nature. The doſe of the pulp is from half 
an ounce to one or two ounces. It is generally 
given in decoction or infuſion, combined with cryſ- 
tals of tartar, vitriolated kali, or ſome other neu- 
tral ſalt, and ſometimes with rhubarb and ſenna. 
¶ Tbeſaurus Med. p. 71, 72, 82). The Infuſum Ta- 
marindorum cum Senna, Ph. Ed. conſiſts of tama- 
rinds ſix drams, cryſtals of tartar and ſenna, each, 
one dram, coriander- ſeed half a dram, brown ſugar 
half an ounce, macerated for four hours in eight 
ounces of boiling water. This may ſerve for two 


or three. doſes. Tamarind-whey (ſerum lactis ta- 


marindatum) is a pleaſant laxative antiſeptic drink, 
made by adding a couple of ounces of the fruit to 
a pint or a pint and a half of boiling milk, and af- 
terwards continuing the boiling till the milk is 
curdled, and then ſtraining off the whey through a 

FS 27 | linen 
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linen or flannel bag. Of this whey a tea cupfu} 
may be drunk at pleaſure. The tamarind pulp is 
an ingredient in the Eledtuarium Caſſiæ and Electua- 
rium Sennæ of the Lond. and Ed. pharmacopœias. 


A VrRATRUM album. White Hellebore (ſee 
p. 113). The root and the extract prepared from 
it, evacuate upwards and downwards violently. 
Even in ſmall doſes, the veratrum album acts with 
ſo much virulence, that its internal exhibition can- 
not be too much diſcountenanced. For maniacal 
diſorders, we have plenty of medicines that are 
ſufficiently operative without being dangerous. 
On the external uſe of this root, Gow Errhines and 
Heteroclites. 


— >» Remo 


TO this diviſion of Cathartics from the Vege- 
table Kingdom, belong the following Salts, which 
either conſiſt entirely of a vegetable acid and the 
vegetable alkali, or elſe have the vegetable alkali 
or the tartareous acid for one of their component 
parts. 


TarTaRUM purificatum, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 


Cryſtalli tartari, Ae tartari). Purified Tar- 
tar. 
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tar. Cryſtals of Tartar. Cream of Tartar. This 
ſaline ſubſtance is depoſited from wine upon the 
ſides of the caſks. The auſtere and acid wines 
yield the greateſt quantity and the beſt, It is puri- 
fed by repeated ſolution in boiling water, which is 
afterwards evaporated, that the ſalt may cryſtallize, 
Theſe cryſtals of tartar conſiſt of the vegetable 
alkali ſuper-ſaturated with the tartareous acid ; and 
therefore might, conformably to the new nomen-« 
clature of the London College, be properly enough 
denominated Kali ſuper-tartariſatum, in contra- 
diſtinction to the Soluble tartar or Kali tartari- 
ſatum. Cryſtals of tartar are an excellent laxative in 
jaundice, dropſy, dyſentery, and in bilious and 
putrid fevers. Doſe, from two drams to an ounce. 
They may be given in powder with rhubarb, jalap, 
or other cathartics ; or made into an electuary 
with tamarinds and other pulpy ſubſtances ; or in 
infuſion and decoction, with the addition of ſome 
of the purging tinctures. In the laſt of theſe modes 
of exhibition, viz. in infuſion or decoction, the 
cryſtals can only be given in ſmall quantities, as 
they require ſo much water for their ſolution. For 
examples of all the above-mentioned formulæ, ſee 


The n Medicaminum, p. 50, 51, 65, 82. 


Kart fartariſatum, Ph. Lond. Lixiva tartari- 
ſata, Ph. Ed. (Tartarum ſolubile, Tartarus tar- 
Fs - tariſatus). 
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tariſatus). Tartariſed kali. T artariſed lixiva. Solu- 
ble tartar. Tartariſed tartar. Conſiſts of tartareous 
acid ſaturated with the vegetable alkali. This is a 
neutral ſalt; whereas in the purified tartar, or cryſ- 
tals of tartar, the acid predominates. Half an ounce 
proves gently laxative; but it is uſually added in 
ſmall doſes, ſuch as a couple of drams to infuſions of 
rhubarb and ſenna. It diſſolves readily in water. 


Nar Rom fartariſatum, Ph. Lond. Soda tarta- 
riſata, Ph. Ed. (Sal Rupellenſis. Sal de Seig- 
nette). Tartariſed Natron. Tartariſed Seda. 
Rochelle Salt. Seignette Salt. Conſiſts of acid of 
tartar and mineral alkali. This is a very uſeful, 
and not very unpalatable ſalt. It is given in doſes of 
half an ounce to an ounce and a half. It is eſpeci- 
ally ſuited to jaundice, and caſes of ſtorie and 
gravel, 


Karr vitriolatum, Ph. Lond. Lixiva vitriolata, 
Ph. Ed. (Tartarum vitriolatum. Arcanum du- 
plicatum. Sal de duobus. Sal polychreſtus). Vi- 
triolated kali. Vitriolated lixiva. Vitriolated tar- 
tar. Double arcanum. Salt of many virtues. 


Conſiſts of vegetable alkali and acid of vitriol. 


Deobſtruent i in doſes of one or two drams ; ; cathar- 
tic in the quantity of half an ounce, 


From 
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(3) From the Mineral Kingdoms. 


HyYDRARGYRUS purus. Pure Quickſilver (ſee 
p. 116). Formerly it was much the faſhion to pre- 
ſcribe draughts of pure quickfibver in obſtinate conſti- 
pations of the bowels, and in caſes of ileus. Eight, 
ten, or twelve ounces of the metallic fluid were 
ſwallowed at once ; but the event of the caſes in 
which it has been given, in this manner, throws out 
little encouragement for the adoption of this prac- 
tice. Would there be more probability of ſucceſs, 
if this mechanical remedy were employed in the 
early ſtage of theſe diſeaſes ? It is certain that it has 
ſeldom been uſed till things were in the laſt extre- 
mity. 


Hy DRARCYRUSs fritu ſubactus. T riturated 
Quickſilver, Of this conſiſt the Pilulæ Hydrargyri, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. (ſee p. 118). Fifteen or twenty 
grains of theſe pills, repeated at intervals of three 
or four hours, according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms, may be given to procure ſtools, in 
jaundice, and other hepatic diſeaſes, dropſies, ob- 
ſtinate conſtipations, and ileus, 


P 4 Ca- 
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CaLOMELAs, Ph. Lond. Hydrargyrus mu- 
riatus mitis, Ph. Ed. Calomel. Mild muriated 
quickſilver (ſee p. 135). Fram three to ſix or 
eight grains of this mercurial preparation, operate 
quickly and powerfully downwards, and may be 
given with great advantage in the ſame caſes as the 
triturated quickſilver, and alſo againſt worms. 
Two or three grains make an excellent purge for 
children, whoſe bowels are hard and obſtructed 
with ſlime, — 


 Macnts14 pura. Magneſia uſta, Ph. Lond. 
et Ed. Pure Magneſia. Calcined Magneſia. 
This is the earthy baſis of Epſom ſalt, obtained by 
adding prepared kali to the ſalt, diſſolved in a large 
quantity of boiling water, then paſſing the liquor 
through a cloth ſtrainer, and waſhing the white 
powder that remains upon it till it is deprived of 
all ſaline taſte; and, laſtly, ſubjecting the powder 
to a red heat. By the action of the fire, the fixed 
air or carbonic acid, which previouſly adhered to 
the magneſia, is expelled from it, and it 1s left 
„ | YT. IE. 


MacnEs1A airata. Magneſia alba, Ph. Lond. 
et Ed. Aerated Magneſia. White Magneſia. 
This differs from the preceding in no other reſpect 

2 | 22 | 3 
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than in being combined with fixed air or carbonic 
acid. The ſame proceſs is followed for preparing 
it, except that it is not ſubjected to calcination, 
Both this and the other are uſed as a laxatiye for 
children in acidities of the primæ vie, in doſes of 
from twenty grains to a dram. The aerated is 
ſomewhat more laxative than the pure magneſia, 
This medicine is commonly preſeribed too freely 
and with too little diſcrimination to children. Since 
the general abuſe of it, hard and ſlimy bellies have, 
we are perſuaded, been more frequent. By offici- 
ouſly deſtroying all acidity in the prime vie of in- 
fants and young ſubjects, we impede digeſtion, 
check nutrition ; and by diminiſhing the natural 
and proper ſenſibility of the inteſtinal canal, render 
it ſluggiſh and inactive, and conſequently liable 
to obſtructions. For other remarks on this article, 
ſee Abſorbents. Hoffman Animadverſiones et Ex- 
perimenta circa Magneſiam albam; in his Obſer- 
vationes phyſico-chimicz, 17 36. Black de Humore 
acido A cibis orto et Magneſia alba, 1754. Heury's 
Experiments and Obſervations on Magneſia, &c. 
1773. Schaffer de Magneſia, 1774. 


Macnes1a vitriolata, Ph. Lond. et Ed, (Sal 
Catharticus amarus. Sal Epſomenſis). Vitriolated 
magneſia. Bitter purging ſalt. Epſom ſalt. Con- 
ſiſts of magneſia and vitriolic acid. This is a nau- 
ſeous, but mild and efficacious laxative, and is 

given 
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given in doſes of half an ounce or an ounce in hy- 
pochondriacal caſes, colica pictonum, ileus, &c. 
Small doſes, ſuch as a couple of drams, frequently 
repeated, often ſucceed better in procuring ſtools 
in the laſt mentioned caſes, than larger quantities, 
which are apt to be rejected by the ſtomach. The- 
faurus Med. p. 69, 77. The medicinal ſpring at 
Epfom owes its purgati ve virtue to this ſalt. 


NarRox muriatum, Ph. Lond. Soba muriata, 
Ph. Ed. (Sal muriaticus. Sal marinus. Sal culinaris. 
Sal communis.) Muriated natron. Muriated ſoda. 
Sea ſalt. Kitchen ſalt. Common ſalt. Conſiſts of 
the mineral alkali and muriatic acid. Half an 
ounce diſſolved in a pint of water, will, in moſt 
inſtances, purge ſmartly. Of late it has been praiſed 
as an excellent cathartic in worm caſes. It is a 
common and uſeful addition to purging clyſters, 
It is obvious that Sea- water owes its laxative quality 
to this ſalt. 


Nargox phoſphoratum. Soda phoſphorata, 
Phoſphorated Natron. Phoſphorated Soda. Con- 
ſiſts of mineral alkali and phoſphoric acid. This 
is a mild, not unpalatable laxative. Doſe, from 
fix drams to an ounce and a half or two ounces, 
Pearſon on the Soda phoſphorata in the Journal de 
Phyſique for 1788, and alſo in Crell's Annals for 


1789. 
TI NATRON 
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NaTRON vitriolatum, Ph. Lond. Soda Vi- 
triolata, Ph. Ed. (Sal catharticus Glauberi. Sal 
Glauberi). Vitriolated Natron. Vitriolated Soda, 
Glauber's purging ſalt. Glauber's ſalt. Conſiſts 
of mineral alkali and vitriolic acid. A very com- 
mon and uſeful purgative. Doſe, from half an 
ounce to an ounce and a half. The Cheltenham 
water owes its laxative quality partly to this ſalt 
and partly to vitriolated magneſia, 

SaPo ex Oleo olive et Natro confectus, Ph. 
Lond. Soap made of olive-oil and mineral alkali. 
(N. B. The Sapo alicantinus vel hiſpanicus (Spaniſh 
ſoap) conſiſts of the ſame ingredients, but the ſapo 
vulgaris (common ſoap) is made of vegetable 
alkali and fat or tallow. None but the former ſhould 
be uſed for medicinal purpoſes). In doſes of one 
or two drams, it is gently laxative, and is ſometimes 
employed in caſes of habitual coſtiveneſs, jaundice, 
&c. It is commonly made into pills with bitter 
extracts, ammoniacum, aloes, and the like, Schulze 
de Saponis uſu medico, 1746. 


SULPHUR (ſeep, 168, 169). Flowers of Sul- 
phur are laxative in doſes of one or two drams. 
They are often employed with good effect to procure 
ſtools in hæmorrhoidal affections. Theſaurus Med. 


p. 67. 
F. DIURETICS. 
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F.  DIURETICS. 
(1) From the Avimal Kingdom. 


MErost vgſicatorius. Coleoptera. (Cantharis). 
Spaniſh Fly. Of late years this inſect has been 
given in dropſical caſes, to promote the urinary 
ſecretion. Werlbaf's method was to preſcribe one 
grain of the powdered fly every fourth or ſixth 
hour, directing the patient to drink after it ſome 
mucilaginous drink, ſuch as almond-emulſion, gruel, 
or the like. This, however, is too large a doſe to 
begin with. The ſafer way is to give only half a 
grain at a time, or, in irritable ſubjects, not more 
than a quarter of a grain, which may be repeated 
four times in the courſe of a day. Others prefer 
the Tincture (Tinfura Cantharidis, Ph. Lond.) 
which may be given in doſes of thirty or forty 
drops, in a ſolution of acetated kali, or any other ſa- 
line vehicle. ¶ Theſaurus Med. p. 98, 99). After all, 
this is a very uncertain diuretic, in the uſe of which 
many practitioners have been repeatedly diſappointed, 
For further remarks on this article, ſee Stimulants, 


¶ Ox1scus Hellus. (Millepeda). See p- 139. 
The Woodlouſe. In the recent ſtate theſe inſects 
r have 
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have been given in the quantity of a dram or more, 
to promote urine, in hydropic caſes. With the ſame 
intention the dried inſects have been preſcribed in 
doſes of fiſteen or twenty grains, But, while we 
are provided with ſo many other more powerful 
diuretics, the millepedes may be very well diſpenſed 
with. Cartheuſer de Millepedis, 1771. 


(2) From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


 Arrivm Cæpa. Hexandria. Monogynia. Li- 
liaceæ. (Cepa. Radix). Onion, This and the 
roots of the - on 


ArLLivM Porrum, Leek ; and of the 


— — ſativum. Garlick ; are frequently re- 
forted to in dropſical caſes, but rather as auxi- 
liary than as principal N See Part I. p. 
5556. , 


I AreTium Lappa, Syngeneſia. Polygamia 
æqualis. Compoſitæ capitatæ. Indigenous. (Bar- 
dana. Radix). Burdock. A decoction of the 
roots of this plant is diuretic, but in ſo ſight a 
degree as ſcarcely to deſerve notice. It is faid to 


haye been uſeful in caſes of ſtone and gravel. If it 
E 
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is entitled to any place in the materia medica, it 
muſt be in the claſs of Demulcents. 


 ASaruM Europæum. (See p. 110). Aſara- 
bacca. A decoction of the roots of this plant 
operates powerfully by urine, and has been employ- 
ed with advantage in dropſies; as has been before 
mentioned at the page above referred to. 


¶ ASPARAGUS officinalis, Hexandria, Mono- 
gynia, Liliaceæ. Indigenous. (Turiones et Ra- 
dix). Aſparagus. The ſhoots and root. The 
former, viz. the ſhoots have been already noticed 
among the alimentary ſubſtances. Of the latter, 
viz. the root, a ſtrong decoction was formerly 
employed in dropſies; but in modern practice it is 
juſtly diſregarded. | | 


Canzocta Gutta (lee p. 198). Gamboge. 
For remarks on the diuretic powers of this gum- 
reſin, ſee the page above referred to. 


C CocuyLEaria Armoracia, Tetradynamia. Si- 
liculoſa. Siliquoſe. Indigenous. (Raphanus 
ruſticanus. Radix). Horſeradiſh, An infuſion of 
this root was ſucceſsfully employed by Sydenham 
in dropſies conſequential to intermittent fevers. 
For more on this ſubject, ſee Stimulants, 


5 


CoL- 
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¶ CoLcaicuM autumnale. (See p. 143). Mea- 
dow Saffron. Has been preſcribed with ſome ſuo- 
ceſs in aſcites aud hydrothorax; but in theſe 
caſes, as well as in caſes of humoural aſthma, 
we have found the Squill, or Foxglove, a better 
medicine. The different preparations of the col- 
chicum are noticed at the page above referred to. 


CopAlTERA officinalis, (See p. 145). Balfam 
of Copaiva. What is faid of Turpentine farther on, 
will apply here. . 


CrxaRA Scolymus. Syngeneſia. Polygamia 
æqualis. Compoſitæ Capitatæ. Southern parts 
of France, Italy, Sicily. (Cinara. Folia). Ar- 
tichoke. Of the dietetical uſe of the receptable of 
the flowers of this plant, notice has been already 
taken in Part I. of this Treatiſe. In this place 
it remains only to be mentioned, that the ex- 
preſſed juice of the leaves mixed with an equal 
quantity of Madeira or other cordial wine, has been 
given with good effect to dropſical patients. Of 
this mixture the doſe is an ounce or an ounce 
and a half twice a day. Murray, Vol. vi. More 
active medicines of this order render the Artichoke 
ſuperfluous. 


DarHNE Mezereum, Mezereon. See Stimu- 
lants. 


Dau- 
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| {| Davevs Careta. Pentandria. Digynia. 
Umbellate. * Indigenous. (Daucus Sylveſtris. 
Semina). A: ſtrong infuſion of the ſeeds has been 
much recommended by ſeveral writers in caſes of 
ſtone and gravel; but againft theſe diſcaſes it is 
fortunate for mankind that the materia medica 
affords more efficacious remedies, 


Dic1TAL1s purpurea. (See p. 145). Foxglove. 
Under proper management, this is a very powerful 
and not unſafe diuretic. According to Dr. Vithering 
(from whoſe Treatiſe are taken moſt of the obſer- 
vations on this article) it is a much more certain 
diuretic than any other in preſent uſe. The 
leaves 'are the moſt preferable part of the plant 
for medical uſe. They ſhould be dried ſufficiently 
to allow of being readily reduced to powder. In 
this ſtate, they may be adminiſtered in two ways, 
viz. either made into pills with ammoniacum, ſoap, 
or aromatics, or infuſed in water. In the firſt of 
theſe forms, from one to three grains of the powder 
may be given to adults twice a day. In the reduc- 
ed ſtate in which phyſicians generally find dropſical 
patients, four grains a day are ſufficient, In the 
other form of exhibition, a dram of the dried leaves 
is infuſed for four hours 1n half a pint of boiling 
water, adding to the ſtrained liquor an ounce of any 
ſpirituous water, One ounce of this infuſion given 

twice 
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twice a day; is a medium doſe for an adult patient. 
If the patient be ſtronger than uſual, or the ſymptoms 
very urgent, this doſe may be given once in eight 
hours; and on the contrary in many inflances 
half an ounce at a time will be quite ſufficient. About 
30 grains of the powder, or- eight ounces of the 
infuſion, may generally be taken before the nauſea 
commences. When the digitalis is diſpoſed to 
purge, opium may be joined with it advantageoully ; 
and when the bowels are too tardy, jalap may be 
given at the ſame time without interfering with its 
diuretic effects. As this medicine when given in 
very large and quickly repeated doſes, produces 
violent and ſometimes deleterious effects, the follow- 
ing general precept of Dr. Withering ſhould be 
well attended to by all who preſcribe it. Let the 
medicine be given in the doſes, and at the intervals 
mentioned above; let it be continued until it 
either acts on the kidneys, the ſtomach, the 
pulſe, or the bowels; and let it be ſtopped upon the 
firſt appearance of any one of theſe effects. Admi- 
niſtered in this Way, the digitalis has been eminently 
ſerviceable in various kinds of dropſies, in humo- 
ral aſthmas, and in ſome inſtances of phthiſis pul- 
monalis. 


The author of the Zoonomia for a long time 
was in the habit of preſcribing a decoction of the 


freſh leaves (Theſaurus Medicaminum p. 11190 but 
4 latterly 
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latterly he has employed a ſaturated tincture of the 
dried leaves in ſpirit of wine, which, though it may 
have no advantages over the pills and infuſion 
above- mentioned, is certainly a much more ma- 
nageable preparation than the decoction. This 
tincture is made by putting two ounces of the fox- 
glove leaves nicely dried and coarſely powdered into 
a mixture of four ounces of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and four ounces of water. 'The mixture 
is to ſtand by the fire- ſide rwenty-four hours and 
the bottle to be frequently ſhaken; after which 
the tincture muſt be poured from the ſediment, or 
paſſed through filtering paper. As the ſize of a 
drop is greater or leſs according to the ſize of 
the rim of the phial from which it is dropped, a 
part of this ſaturated tincture is directed to be put 
into a two-ounce phial, for the purpoſe of aſcertain- 
ing the ſize of the drop. Thirty drops of this 
tincture are added to an ounce of mint-water 
for a draught, to be taken twice or thrice a 
day, till the anafarca of the limbs is reduced, 
or the difficulty of breathing in hydrothorax is re- 
moved, or till fickneſs is induced. And if theſe 
effects do not occur in two or three days, the 
doſe muſt be gradually increaſed to forty or 
ſixty drops, or further (Zoonomia, Vol. II. p. 718). 
See account of the effects of the foxglove at the 
end of Darwin's Experiments eſtabliſhing a crite- 

rion 
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rion between Mucaginous and Purulent Matter, 
1780. Withering's account of the foxglove and 
ſome of its medical uſes, 1735. Merz de Digitali 


Purpurea, 1790. 


Jonieervs communis, Diæcia. Monadelphia. 
Coniferæ Frutex. Indigenous. (Baccæ). Ju- 


niper. The berries of this ſhrub are a popular 
diuretic in moſt parts of Europe. They may be 


given either in ſubſtance or infuſion. In the firſt 
way, the dried berries may be triturated with a 
little white ſugar, or ſome neutral ſalt, and given 
in doſes of from a ſcruple to half a dram, three 
or four times in the courſe, of 24 hours; but 
when thus adminiſtered the medicine proves op- 
preſſive to ſome ſtomachs. Hence the infuſion 
will generally be found the moſt convenient form. 
It ſhould be made in the proportion of two or 
three ounces of the ſeeds, well bruiſed, to a pint of 
boiling water. (Theſaurus Medicaminum, p. 107). 
It ſhould be drunk freely. The Spiritus Funiperi 
compoſitus, Ph. Lond, et Ed. 1s made by diſtilling 


the berries, along with ſome carraway and fennel 


ſeeds, with proof ſpirit. It is a warm aromatic; 
but in diuretic powers it falls very ſhort of the 
watery infuſion. Bang de Junipero, 1708. 


Nicotiana Tabacum. (See p. 111 and 151). 
Tobacco. An infuſion made by ſteeping the 
Qs leaves 
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leaves in water, in the proportion of one ounce 
of the former to one pound of the latter, has 
been given by Dr. Fowler with conſiderable ſucceſs 
in caſes of dropſy and dyſury, in doſes of ſixty or 
eighty drops (to adults) twice a day. To a pa- 
tient of ten or twelve years of age forty drops, and 
ro one of five years twenty drops, are a ſufficient 
doſe. A tincture or wine may be made in the 
ſame proportions. In its operation, the infuſion, 
or tincture, or wine of tobacco is a very unpleaſant 
medicine, producing heat in the throat, giddineſs, 
nauſea (often vomiting) drowſineſs, headach, &c. 
It is commonly laxative. As an hydragogue, we 
deem it inferior to*the digitalis and ſquill, and 
accordingly are little diſpoſed to recommend it in 
dropſies; but in caſes of dyſury, where its good 
effects ſeem to depend on its anodyne and antiſpaſ- 
modic properties, we readily acknowledge that it is 
an uſeful medicine. Fowler's Medical Reports of 
the effects of Tobacco, principally with regard to 
its diuretic quality in the cure of dropſies and dyſu- 
ries, I78 5, 


Pinus Larix. (See p. 203). The Larch. 
Turpentine (terebinthina) the product of this and 
other trees of the fir-tribe, ſtimulates the kidneys 
very powerfully, It is preſcribed in mucous obftruc- 
tions of the urinary paſſages, in fluor albus and gleet, 

and 
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and in caſes of ſtone and gravel ; in which laſt, 
however, it is a doubtful remedy, exciting great 
irritation, and ſometimes inflammation in conſtitu- 
tions that are eaſily acted upon. It may be given in 
doſes of ten, twenty, or thirty grains, either made 
into pills with powdered liquorice root, or triturat- 
ed with almonds and mucilage of gum arabic, ſo as 
to form an emulſion. The Oleum Terebinthine 
(Spiritus Terebinthinæ) is obtained by diſtilling 
turpentine with as much water as is neceſſary to 
prevent it from burning. Doſe fifteen or twenty 
drops. The Oleum Terebinthing rectifcatum, Ph. 
Lond. et Ed. is obtained by diſtilling one part oil of 
turpentine with four parts water. Dole twenty or 
thirty drops. The Ręſina flava (Yellow Roſin) is 
the ſubſtance which remains after the diſtillation of 
the oil of turpentine from the common turpentine. 
Formerly it was employed internally in nephritic 
caſes; but modern practice very properly reſtricts 
its uſe to outward applications. It is the baſis of 
ſeveral ointments and cerates and plaſters, See 
Stimulants. 


Pi N us hlveſtris. Claſs and order the ſame as the 
laſt, Arbor. Indigenous. Scotch Fir. Pix 
liquida (Tar) is obtained by diſtilling per deſcenſum 
the wood of this and other ſpecies of fir. The 


Q3 Infuſum 
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Infuſum Picis (Aqua Picea. Tar-Water) is made 
by ſteeping tar in water for a day or two. The com- 
mon proportions are two pounds of tar to a gal- 
ton of water; but a more ſaturated infuſion is re- 
quired in moſt cafes. It will therefore be better to 
uſe the tar in a double proportion, viz. four pounds 
to a gallon of water. Of this a quarter of a pint, 
or at moſt half a pint may be taken twice in twelve 
hours. The uſual ſwilling mode of exhibiting it is 
intolerable to moſt patients. When its operation 
is affiſted by bodily exerciſe, it promotes the uri- 
nary diſcharge, and is ſerviceable in cachectic and 
ſcorbutic caſes; but the good Biſhop of Cloyne 
has been too enthuſiaſtic in his praiſes of it. He 
muſt have had little experience in the practice of 
phyſic, who ſhall expect half the benefit from it in 
one half of the diſorders in which the philoſophical 
prelate has recommended it. BHeriley's Siris, 


1744. 


Pol vOALA Senega, (See p. 152). Seneka or 
Rattle Snake root. The decoction of this root is 
an uſeful medicine in dropſies. It may be given in 
the ſame manner, and in the ſame doſes, as mentioned 
under Expectorants. Small quantities of the acetum 
ſcillæ may be advantageouſly conjoined with 
1c. 


SAM- 
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SamBucus Ebulus. Dwarf Elder. See Ca- 
thartics. ; 
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ScILLA maritlima. (See p. 152 to 159) Squill. 
At the pages juſt referred to, we have treated ſo 
fully of this drug and its preparations that we have 
little further to remark upon it. The Tinfura 
Scillze, a new preparation in the London pharma- 
copœia, is a very convenient and active diuretic, 
far preferable in dropſies to the more nauſeous, 


but more generally uſed medicine, the oxymel 


ſcillæ. It may be added to faline and aromatic 
vehicles in doſes of twenty, forty, or fifty drops. 


S1INAPIS nigra. (See p. 178). Muſtard, A 
table ſpoonful of the unbruiſed ſeeds, given night 
and morning, ſometimes promotes in no inconſider- 
able degree, the urinary ſecretion in dropſies. The 
Serum latiis Sinapinum (Muſtard-Whey) of the 
foreign pharmacopceias (which is made by boiling 


two table ſpoonfuls of the bruiſed ſeed in a pint of 


milk, and afterwards ſeparating the curds) is 


uſeful in the ſame caſes. A quarter of a pint may 


be drunk twice or thrice in a day. For more on 
this ſubject ſee Stunulants, 


SMILAx Sar/aparilla, Diœcia. Hexandria. 
Sarmentaceæ. Frutex. Mexico. Brazil, Peru. 
(Sarſaparilla. Radix). A ſtrong decoction of this 


24 root 
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root operates freely by urine. It is frequently pre- 
ſcribed in cutaneous diſeaſes, and in ſcrophulous, 
cancerous and venereal caſes. The Decoctum Sarſa- 
parillz, Ph. Lond. et Ed. is made by boiling ſix 
ounces of the ſliced root in eight pints of water 
(in which it has been previouſly macerated for four 
hours) till half the water is evaporated, Of this 
decoction four or ſix ounces may be given two or 
three times a day. The Decoctum “ar ſaparillæ com- 
poſitum, Ph. Lond. conſiſts of Sarſaparilla fix ounces, 
ſaſſafras, guaiacum ſhavings, liquorice root, each, 
one ounce, mezereon, three drams, water ten 
pints, The Sarſaparilla is macerated with a gentle 
heat for ſix hours, and then is boiled with the water 
till half the quantity is evaporated. The mezeon 
1s added towards the end of the boiling. Doſe from 
four to eight ounces three or four times a day. In 
the ſame caſes as the laft, and eſpecially in the vene- 
real diſeaſe, in conjunction with mercury. It ſtands 
in place of the Decofum Lignorum (Decoction of 
the Woods) of the former pharmacopceias, and is 
an imitation of the celebrated Liſbon Diet-drink (De- 
coctum Luſitanicum vel Ulyſſoponenſe) of which 
Dr. Donald Monro has publiſhed an account in the 
3d Vol. of the Edinburgh Medical and Literary 
Eſſays. For further remarks on this root, ſee 
Forayce's paper in the London Medical Obſerva- 
tions and Inquiries, Vol. I. 1757.  Bromfield on 

1 the 
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the Engliſh nightſhades : Alſo practical Obſerva- 
tions on Corroſive Sublimate and Sarſaparilla, 17 57. 
Briſbane's Select Caſes, 1772. 


SoLanuM Dulcamara. Pentandria, Monogy- 
nia. Solanaceæ. Indigenous. (Dulcamara. Sti- 
pites). Bitter Sweet. Woody Nightſnade. An 
infuſion or decoction of the ſtalks and twigs, is a 
powerful diuretic, which has been given with good 
effect in caſes of humoral aſthma and dropſy. It 
is allo ſerviccable in rheumatic affections, and in 
diſeaſes of the ſkin. As it is an active medicine, it 
is proper to begin with ſmall doſes, and to increaſe 
them gradually, Two drams of the freſh ſtalks, 
chopped ſmall, may be infuſed in eight ounces of 
boiling water. Of this infuſion, one or two ounces 
may be given twice or thrice in twelve hours. An 
infuſion is a more certain preparation than a de- 
coction, ſince by long boiling the active particles 
of the plant are moſtly diſſipated. Hence the dried 
are leſs operative than the freſh twigs, (Theſaurus 
Med. p. 113 © 115). The extract recommended 
by the author of the Eſſay quoted below, is a bad 
preparation. Britiſh practitioners are too neglect- 
ful of this vegetable. Linnæus de Dulcamara, 1753, 
and in the Amænitat. Academ. Vol. V and IX. 
Razoux ſur la Douce Amere in the Memoires de 
Academie des Sciences de Paris, 1761. Kubn 

Solanum 
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Solanum Dulcamaram non eſſe exauctorandum, 
1779. Carrere Memoire ſur la Douce-amere, 
1780. Otto de uſu Dulcamaræ medico, 1784. 
Bertrand de la Grefie Eſſai ſur les dartres, avec des 
obſervations qui demontrent Vefficacite de Vextrait 
de Douce-amere, &c. 1784. 


SPARTIUM Scaparium. (Geniſta). Broom, 
See Cathartics. 


C ULmvs campeſtris. Pentandria. Digynia. 
Scabridæ. Arbor. Indigenous. (Cortex interior). 
The Elm. In lepra and other cutaneous diſeaſes, 
a ſtrong decoction of the inner bark has been given 
by ſeveral practitioners with ſome ſucceſs. It 
operates chiefly by urine. It is faid to be ſervice- 
able in incipient dropſies, but for the generality of 
ſuch caſes, it does not poſſeſs ſufficient activity. 
Even in diſeaſes of the ſkin, we are induced to con- 
ſider it as inferior to ſarſaparilla, guaiacum-ſhay- 
ings, and mezereon. The DecofZum Ulmi, Ph. Lond. 
is made by boiling four ounces. of the inner bark in 
four pints of water down to two p:nts. Doſe, from 
a quarter to half a pint twice or thrice a day. H- 

ſons, in the Tranſactions of the London College, 

Vol. II. Lettom, Medical Memoirs. Bana, 
Journal de Paris, 1783. | 


— ——— 
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TO this diviſion belong the following ſaline 
ſubſtances, which are either wholly, or in part, of 
vegetable 1 155 


K ALI azratum., Kali præparatum, Ph. Rad: 
Lixiva purificata. Lixiva e tartaro, Ph. Ed. Al- 
kali vegetabile fixum. Sal tartari. Sal abſinthii. 
Aerated kali. Prepared kali. Purified lixiva. 
Fixed vegetable alkali. Purified potaſn. Salt of 
tartar. Salt of wormwood. Prepared by diſſolv- 
ing potaſh or pearl-aſhes (Cineres clavellati) in 
water, evaporating to a pellicle, filtrating and eryſ- 
tallizing ; then pouring off the ſupernatant liquor, 
and evaporating to dryneſs. Thus the alkali is 


freed from the neutral falts and other impurities 


that were mixed with it before : Or, it is obtained 
from tartar, by burning that ſalt in a red hear, 
diſſolving the reſiduum in water, filtrating and eva- 
porating to dryneſs. The aerated or mild vegeta- 
ble alkali operates by urine, in doſes of from five 
to fifteen grains, and is employed with advantage 


in intermittent fevers, in dropſies, and in caſes of 
ſtone and'gravel. In the firſt mentioned diſorders, 


it is generally given in combination with aromatics 
and bitters (Theſaurus Med. p. 102) ; and in the 
laſt mentioned caſes, the beſt mode of exhibition 
is to diſſolve it in water, impregnated with fixed 
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ated Solution of Kali (ibid. p. 103). It may be 
made in the proportion of ſix or ſeven grains of 
the alkaline falt to an ounce of the acrated water, 
and ſhould be drunk in the quantity of a quarter of 
a pint, or even half a pint, twice or thrice in a day, 
Falconer's Account of the Efficacy of the Aqua 
Mephitica alkalina in C alculous Diſorders _ 


edition) 175. 


Karr acetatum, Ph. Lond. Lixiva acetata, 
Ph. Ed. Tartarum regeneratum. Terra foliata 
tartari. Sal Diureticus. Acetated kali. Acetated 
lixiva. Regenerated tartar. Diuretic ſalt. A 
neutral ſalt, compounded of the vegetable alkali 
and acetous acid or vinegar. Operates readily by 
urine, and is frequently given in fevers, dropſies, 
jaundice, and various viſceral and glandular diſeaſes. 
Doſe, from fifteen grains · to a dram, or a dram 
and a half. 


Kari citratum. Lixiva citrata. Citrated kali. 
Limoniated kali. Citrated lixiva. Vegetable al- 
kali, ſaturated with the acid juice of the lemon 
(Citrus medica). This is the baſis of the ſaline mix- 
tures and efferveſcing draughts of the ſhops. (The- 
ſaurus Med. p. 99, 100, 162, 163). About fix 
drams of the juice are requiſite for the ſaturation of 
half a dram of the prepared kali. Such a quan- 


tity, 
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tity, duly diluted with ſome aromatic water, may 
be given for a doſe, in the ſame caſes as the ace- 


Kall nitratum, Ph. Lond. Lixiva nitrata, Ph. 
Ed. Nitrum. Nitrated kali. Nitrated lixiva. 
Nitre. Saltpetre. A neutral ſalt, compounded of 
the vegetable alkali and the nitrous acid. In mo- 
derate doſes (viz. from five to fifteen grains) nitre 
operates by urine and perſpiration ; in large doſes 
(ſuch as half a dram or two ſcruples) by ſtool. 
It is given with great advantage, diffolved in 


pure water or in mucilaginous vehicles, ſuch as 


decoction of barley or almond-milk, in fevers, 
dropſies, and cutaneous diſeaſes. Theſaurus Med. 


p. 93, 103, 108, 135, 163, 164. For more on this 


article, ſee Refrigerants. 


TaRTARUU purificatum, Cryſtalli Tartari. 
Purified tartar. Cryſtals of tartar (ſee p. 212), 
This ſalt has been given with great ſucceſs to pro- 
mote a flow of urine in dropſies. Three or four 
drams of the cryſtals diſſolved in about a pint of 
water, may be taken, at two or three draughts, every 
morning, till the diſeaſe is removed. This quan- 
tity may be increaſed in ſome caſes, care being 

. Dn, | taken, 
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taken, however, that it do not operate too freely 
by ſtool. (Theſaurus Med. p. 106). In our own 
practice, we have ſometimes preſcribed the cryſtals 
of tartar triturated to a powder with dried ſquill, 
directing the patient to drink about an hour after 
taking it, ſome cheeſe-whey, or juniper tea. In 
this manner we have given it with the beſt effect 

in caſes of aſcites and anaſarca. It has this great 
advantage over moſt other diuretics, that it does 
not (unleſs it is adminiſtered too profuſely) leave 
the body weaker after its operation. Hence we 
have never found it neceſſary to give, agreeably to 
Dr. Home's ſuggeſtions, the bark or other tonics 
after it. Home's Clinical Experiments (ſecond edi- 
tion) 178 2. Terriar's Medical Hiſtories, Vol. I. & II. 
1794, 1795» 


Spiritus Aiberis nitrei, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
Spiritus Nitri dulcis. Spirit of nitrous æther. 
Sweet ſpirit of nitre. Made by mixing together 
(cautiouſly) nitrous acid and rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and diſtilling with a gentle heat. In the London 
pharmacopceaa, the proportions are one part nitrous 
acid to four parts ſpirit of wine; in the Edin- 
burgh, one part of the former to three of the latter. 
In making this preparation, the directions of the 
Edinburgh college ſhould be followed. Doſe, 
from thirty drops to a dram, in fevers and dropſies. 


(3) From 
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(3) From the Mineral Kingdom. 


Ax vitalis, Gas oxygenium (ſee p. 162). 


Vital Air, Oxygen Gas. In ſome hydropic caſes, 


in which this ſpecies of air has been inhaled, the 
quantity of urine ſeemed to be increaſed by it. In 
theſe diſorders it is an uſeful auxiliary, quickening 
and enforcing the action of the ordinary diuretics, 
Alone it is not be depended upon. See the publi- 
cations quoted at the page above referred to. 


 Hryprarcyrus muriatus (ſee p. 131). Mu- 
riated quickſilver. An uſeful diuretic in tinea, 


lepra, and other cutaneous diſeaſes. Sometimes 


preſcribed in conjunction with ſquill and other 
diuretics in dropſies. (Theſaurus Med, p. 101). 
Concerning the doſes and mode of exhibition, ſee 
the page above referred to. 


NaTRron, Ph. Lond. Soda, Ph. Ed. Alcali 
minerale. The mineral alkali. This is the baſis 
of ſea- ſalt, from which it may be ſeparated by va- 
rious chemical proceſſes. But for medical pur- 
poſes, it is beſt obtained from the aſhes of the Kali 
ſpinoſum, called Barilla. All that is neceſſary, is 
to diſſolve the aſhes in boiling water, filter and 

SOME, H | cryſtallize, 
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cryſtallize. This 1s the Natron preparatum, Ph, 
Lond. and Soda purificata, Ph. Ed. It is a valu- 
able medicine in ſtone and gravel. Doſe, ten or 
fifteen grains twice or thrice in a day. Theden, in 
his Inſtructions to young Surgeons, publiſhed at 
Berlin in 1774, directs a ſolution of the ſalt in lime- 
water, to be drunk every morning for a fortnight. 
This may be conſidered as a ſolution in pure water, 
as the fixed air of the natron throws down all the 
lime from the lime-water. This he found to be 
ſurpriſingly efficacious in expelling calculous con- 
cretions. Gmelin Apparatus Med. Vol. I. 1795. 
But the moſt convenient mode of exhibition ſeems 
to be that recommended by Dr. Beddoes, viz. the 
exſiccated cryſtals are made into pills with ſoap or 
any other ſuitable medium (Theſaurus Med. p. 
94). During the uſe of theſe pills, the patient 
ſhould dilute with gruel, juniper-berry tea, or the 
like. Beddoes on the Nature and Cure of Calculus, 
&c. 1793. 


NarTRon fartariſatum, Ph. Lond. Soda tartari- 
ſata, Ph. Ed. Sal Rupellenſis (ſee p. 214). Tar- 
tariſed natron. Tartariſed ſoda, In doſes of a 
dram or two, this is an uſeful diuretic in calculous 
caſes. Of its uſe as a laxative, notice has been 
already taken at the page above referred to. 


G. DIAPHORETICS. 
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C. DIAPHORETICS. 


( I) From the Animal Kin grow, 


AMmonta, Ph. Lond; et Ed. Alkali Volatile 
{ſee p. 172). Volatile Alkali. Whether obtained 
from ſal ammoni ac, under the name of Ammonia 
præparata, Ph. Lond. et Ed. or from the horns of 
the ſtag (and bones of other animals) under the 
name of Sal Cornu Cervi, Ph. Lond. and Ammonia 
ex Offibus, Ph. Ed. it is in its eſſential qualities one 
and the ſame. Hence the prepared ammonia and ſalt 
of hartſhorn may be uſed indifferently to promote 
perſpiration in low fevers, aſthma, palſy, hyſteria, 
gout, &c. Doſe of either, from five to fifteen 
grains. With the ſame intention, and in the ſame 
caſes, are given the Agua Ammoniæ, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. (Water of Ammonia) the preparation of which 
has been already deſcribed at the page above re- 
ferred to; doſe, from thirty to eighty drops; the 
Liquor Holatilis Cornu Cervi, Ph. Lond. Volatile 
Liquor of Hartſhorn (formeriy called Spiritus 
Cornu Cervi, Spirit of Hartſhorn). Aqua Ammo- 
nic ex 2 8 bus, Ph. Ed. Water of Ammonia from 
R 5 bones; 
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bones; doſe the ſame as the laſt ; the Spiritus Am- 
moniæ, Ph. Lond. et Ed. Spirit of Ammonia (for- 
merly called Spiritus Salis Ammoniaci dulcis, ſweet 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac) which is prepared by 
mixing, and afterwards diſtilling together ſal ammo- 
niac (ammonia muriata) potaſh and proof ſpirit. 
The potaſh or fixed alkali unites with the marine 
acid of the ſal ammoniac, and ſets at liberty the 
volatile alkali or ammonia, which paſſes over into 
the receiver along with the ſpirit of wine, in which 
it remains diſſolved ; doſe, from fifteen to thirty 
drops; the Spiritus Ammoniæ compgſitus, Ph. Lond. 
Spiritus Ammoniæ aromaticus, Ph. Ed. Compound 
Spirit of Ammonia, Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, 
ſee Stimulants ; the Spiritus Ammonie fwtidus, Ph. 
Lond. et Ed, Fetid Spirit of Ammonia, ſee Anti- 
ſpaſmodics, 


AuMoxla acetata, Aqua ammonie acetate, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. Spiritus Mindereri. Acetated 
ammonia. Water of acetated ammonia. Min- 
dererus's Spirit. Prepared by ſaturating ammonia 
with diſtilled vinegar. This is frequently employed 
as a ſudorific in rheumatic fevers, catarrhal affec- 
tions, &c. Camphor, in ſome caſes, and antimo- 
nials in others, are advantageouſly joined with it. 
Doſe, from two drams to half an ounce (The- 


faurus Med, p. 132, 133). 
Mer 
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Mer acetatum, Ph. Lond. Oxymel ſimplex. 


Acetated honey. Simple oxymel. Made by boil- 


ing two parts clarified honey with one part diſtilled 
vinegar. Is an uſeful ſudorific in fevers and perip- 
neumonic caſes. Doſe, half an ounce diluted with 
thin gruel and a little mint- water. 


— 


Moschus. Muſk. See Antiſpaſmodics. 


SERUM LACTIS vinoſum. Wine Whey. Made 
by adding to a pint of milk boiled with half a pint 


of water, about a quarter of a pint of Rheniſh, Ma- 
deira, or other white wine. The boiling is con- 


tinued for about a minute after the addition. of the 
wine, When made with equal parts milk and 
water, leſs wine will ſuffice. The whey, ſtrained 
from the curds, may be drunk by cupfuls, in febrile 
diſarders, 


SERUM LACTIS i Pnapinum. Muſtard Whey. 
Made by boiling bruiſed muſtard-ſeed with milk 
(Theſaurus Med. p. 289). Is preſcribed in the ſame 
quantities as the preceding in orale hydropic, 
and gouty caſes, 
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(2) From the Vegetable Kingdom. | 


Acoxrrun Napellus. Polyandria. Trigynia. 

Multiſiliquæ. France. Switzerland. Germany. 
(Herba). Aconite, Monkſhood, or Wolf's-bane. 
The dried leaves of this plant, and an extract pre- 
pared from the expreſſed juice of the recent herb, 
have been ſucceſsfully adminiſtered in rheumatic 
and arthritic caſes. In theſe diſorders, this herb 
and its preparations promote perſpiration and abate 
pain. Sometimes they operate by urine. The ex- 
tract has been advantageouſly employed in other 
diſeaſes beſides thoſe above-mentioned, viz. in 
ſcrophulous, cancerous, and venereal caſes, Of 
the extract, the doſe is from half a grain to two or 
three grains. The dried leaves may be given in 
the ſame quantities. By degrees many patients may 
be brought to bear five or ſix, or even ten grains at 
a time. When the extract is kept in a warm place, 

it ſeems to undergo a fermentation, by which its 
virtues are impaired z hence the recent extract 
is much more powerful than that which has been 
kept ſor ſome months. The dried leaves are more 
to be depended upon. The extract and leaves may 
be made into pills with antimony, calomel, cam- 
phor, 
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phor, guaiacum, extract of gentian, and the like, 
according to the nature of the caſe (Theſaurus 
Med. p. 121, 122, 141). Some practitioners pre- 
fer a tincture of the dried leaves, made by digeſting 
one part aconite in ſix parts ſpirit of wine. It is 
given in the quantity of five or ten drops, gradually 
increaſed to forty or more. Sſoerꝶ libellus quo 
demonſtratur Stramonium, Hyoſcyamum, Aco- 
nitum non ſolum tuto poſſe exhiberi hominibus, 
verim et ea eſſe remedia in multis morbis maximẽ 
ſalutifera, 1762. Reinhold de Aconito Napello, 
1769, and reprinted in the ſecond volume of Bal- 
dinger's Sylloge. Collin Obſervationes circa mor- 
bos, 1772. Obdelius in the Tranſactions of the 
Swediſh Academy for 1776. Razonx de Cicuta, 
Stramonio et Aconito, 1780. Koelle Spicelegium 


de Aconito, | 1787. 


ARISTOLOCHIA Serpentaria, Gynandria, Hex- 
andria. Sarmentacez. Virginia. Carolina, and 
other parts of America. (Serpentaria Virginiana. 
Radix). Virginia Suake- root. The root of this 
plant is a powerful diaphoretic, frequently reſorted 
to in low putrid fevers, and in obſtinate intermit- 
tents. As it is a ſtrong ſtimulant, it ought never 
to be preſcribed where the pulſe is full or tenſe, 
where there is local inflammation, or where the 


R 3 prima 
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prime viz have not been previouſly evacuated, It 

is given in ſubſtance, in decoction, in infuſion, and 

| in tincture. Of the powdered root the doſe is 
| from fifteen to twenty grains. The decoction is 
| made by boiling two or three drams of the root in 
ten or twelve ounces of water down to half a pint. 

The Peruvian bark is frequently boiled with it 

(Theſaurus Med. p. 176, 286). As the active par- 

ticles of the ſerpentaria are of a very volatile nature, 

much of them isloſt in the boiling. On this account, 

an infuſion in hot water is a better preparation. In 
that caſe the proportions may be half an ounce of 

the root to ten ounces of water. In the Tinfura 

Serpentariæ, Ph. Lond. the proportions are, three 

ounces of the root to two pints of proof ſpirit. 

This is ſtronger than the Tinura Serpentarie, Ph. 

Ed. which is made with only two ounces of the 

root to two pounds and a half of the ſpirit. Doſe 

of the former, one or two drams; of the latter, two 

or three. Theſe tinctures are frequently added to 

decoctions of the Peruvian bark, camphor- mixture, 

&c. Wedel de Serpentaria Virginiana, 1710, and 

for detached obſervations on this drug, conſult the 

writings of Sydenham, Pringle, Lyſons, and Hillary. 


CASTRAGALUS exſcapus, Diadelphia. Decan- 
dria, Papilionaceæ. Some parts of Germany, and 
in 
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in Hungary. (Radix). Stemleſs Milk Vetch. 


Within theſe few years, a decoction of the root of 


this plant has been cried up as a ſpecific againſt the 
venereal diſeaſe. Some direct half an ounce of the 
dried root, cut into ſmall pieces, to be boiled in 
fifteen ounces of water down to twelve ounces, 
This quantity is drunk warm morning and even- 
ing. Others boil the ſame quantity of the root in 
ſixteen ounces of water down to eight ounces, to be 
taken in the ſame manner. Its principal operation 
is by the ſkin. Sometimes it excites a flow of urine. 
Like many other vegetables that promote the exha- 
lation from the ſurface of the body, it has been found 
ſerviceable in caſes of confirmed ſyphilis ; but not- 


withſtanding all the recommendations of the Hun- 
garian profeſſor Winters, and the favourable accounts 


of the trials of it at the Vienna Hoſpital, under 
Quarin and others, we do not think that Britiſh 
practitioners will, in venereal caſes, be induced to 
ſubſtitute it in place of ether ſubſtances, whoſe 
powers in counteracting, expelling, and deſtroying 
the ſyphilitic virus, are much greater and more 
certain, Better ſucceſs may be expected from it 
in arthritic and rheumatic affections; but even in 
theſe diſorders, the experience that has hitherto been 
had of it, is not ſufficient to entitle it to be pre- 
ferred to other diaphoretic vegetables of longer 
ſtanding and more note. In its general effects, it 
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coincides with the guaiacum- -ſhavings and mezere- 
um- root; and though it may be equal, it does not 
appear to be ſuperior to them. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are inclined to conſider it as a ſuperfluous 
addition to the materia medica. | Buarin Ani- 
madverſiones practice, 1786. Endter de Aſtragalo 
exſcapo, 1789. Wegerich de Aftragali exſcapi radice, 
1789. Crichton in the ninth volume of the London 
Medical Journal. Tietz de Virtute Aſtragali exſcapi 
antivenerei, 1790. For the aon; of Wer- 
ner and Carminati on this plant, the reader is referred 
to the 6th volume of Murray's Apparatus, 


Dayane Mezereum (ſee p. 115). (Mezereum. 
Cortex radicis). Mezereon. The cortical part of 
the root of this ſhrub, boiled i in water, is given with 
great ſucceſs in obſtinate venereal and rheumatic 
affections, and in ſome kinds of glandular obſtruc- 
tion. It operates chiefly by perſpiration. The De- 
. coftum Mezerei, Ph. Ed. is made by boiling two 
drams of the rind, or cortical part of the root, and 
half an ounce of liquorice, in three pints of water to 
two pints. Of this, from four to eight ounces, are 
to be given four times a day (T, beſaurus Med. p. 
286, 287). The Mezereon-root is an ingredient in 
the. Decoctum Sar ſaparillæ compoſitum, Ph. Lond. 
(ſee p. 232). For other obſervations on this vege- 
table, ſee Stimulants. Ruſſell in the third volume 
| of 
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of Medical Obſervations and Inquiries. Home's Cli- 


nical Experiments (ſecond edition) 1782. 
DorsTENI1a Contrajerva, Tetrandria. Mono- 

gynia. Scabridz. Mexico. Peru. Welt Indies. 

(Contrayerva. Radix). Contrayerva. The root 


of this plant is one of thoſe ſtimulant diaphoretics 
that are frequently preſcribed with good effect in 


low putrid fevers, malignant exanthematic diſeaſes, 


and the advanced and ſinking ſtage of dyſentery. It 
is given in ſubſtance in doſes of fifteen or twenty-five 
grains. The Pulvis Contrayervæ compoſitus, Ph. Lond. 


is made by triturating five parts contrayerva. root 


with eighteen parts of the compound powder of 
crabs-claws. Doſe,: from fifteen grains to half a 
dram. A decoction of. this root is employed 
advantageouſly with vinegar: and other additions 


( Fothergill on the Putrid Sore Throat and Wither- 


ing on the Scarlet Fever) as a gargle in the malig- 
nant angina and febris ſcarlatina. (The/aurus Me- 
dicaminum, p. 18 1). Wedel de Contrayerva, 1712. 


 GUaracum offcinale. Decandria. Monogynia. 
Gruinales. Arbor. South America and the Weft- 


Indies. (Lignum et Gummi reſina) Guaiacum. 
A decoction of the wood or ſhavings of this tree 
operates readily by perſpiration, and ſometimes by 
urine, It is employed i in rheumatic, Souty, ſcro- 
Phulous, and venereal caſes; 5 alſo, in lepra, and 
other 
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other diſeaſes of theſkin, The wood is an ingredient 
in the Decoctum Sarſaparillz compoſitum, Ph. Lond. 
(ſeep. 232) and forms the baſis of the Decoftum 
Guaiaci compoſitum, Ph. Ed. (formerly called De- 
coctum Lignorum) which is made by boiling guaĩa- 
cum ſhavings three ounces, raiſins two ounces, 
ſaſſafras and liquorice- root, each, one ounce, in 
ten pints of water, till half is evaporated. Doſe, 
four or ſix ounces, three or four times in a day. The 
gum- reſin is given either in ſubſtance, or diffuſed 
in water, or diſſolved in ſpirit of wine or in ſpirit of 
ammonia. In the firſt way it is generally preſcrib- 
ed in the form of pills or boluſſes (The/aurus Med. 
p. 131) in doſes of fifteen or twenty grains. For 
diffuſing it in water it 1s triturated with mucilage of 
gum arabic ( Iid p. 136, 137) in the proportion of 
about twenty grains of the gum guaiacum to every 
ounce of mint or other diſtilled water. The ſolution 
in ſpirit of wine is made in the proportion of one 
part of the gum-reſin to two parts, or two parts 
and a half of rectified ſpirit, digeſted together for 
eight or ten days. Such is the Tinfura Guataci, 
Ph. Ed. (formerly called Elixir Guaiacinum). 
Doſe, two or three drams. The ſolution in ſpirit 
of ammonia is made by digeſting for three days, 
four ounces of gum-guaiacum in a pint and a half 
of compound ſi pirit of ammonia, This is the 

9 * Tindtura 
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TinFura Guaiaci, Ph. Lond. (formerly called Tinc- 
tura Guaiaci Volatilis.) The Tinctura Guaiaci Am- 
- moniata, Ph. Ed. conſiſts of this gum-reſin diſſolv- 
ed, in the ſame proportions, in ſpirit of ammonia, 
with the addition of half a dram of oil of ſaſſafras. 
Doſe, from one to three drams. Funcker de Mor- 


borum medicationibus per Diætam et lignum 


Guaiacum, 1624. Gruner de Specifico antipoda- 
grico Americano, 1778. Ackerman de Guaiaco, 
1782. Fowler's Reports of the Effects of Blood- 
letting, Sudorifics, &c. in Rheumatiſm, 1795. 


Lavgvs Camphora. Enneandria. Monogynia. 
Oleraceæ. Arbor. Sumatra, Borneo, Japan, and 
other parts of the Eaſt Indies. (Camphora. Sub- 
ſtantia reſinoſa vel oleum eſſentiale concretum, ex 
radice, ramis, et ligno trunci per deſtillationem 
elicitum). Camphor or Camphire. This ſingular 
ſubſtance, which poſſeſſes many of the chemical 
properties of a reſin or eſſential oil, and which is 
extracted from the root, branches, and wood of the 
tree by diſt illation, is frequently and ſucceſsfully 
employed to promote perſpiration in various acute 


and chronic diſeaſes, ſuch as fevers, eſpecially of the 


malignant kind, rheumatiſm, gout, hyſteria, &c. 


In theſe caſes it has an exhilarating. and cordial 


een. = 18 "on in doſes of five to twenty 
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grains. In larger quantities it operates as a 
narcotic. „ 1 


The benefit which has been obtained from the 
employment of camphor in oppoſite ſtates of the 
body, in inflammatory as well as putrid diſeaſes, 
in ſmall-· pox as well as in typhus, in mania as well 
as in hyſteria, in pleuriſy as well as in aſthma, 
ſeems at firſt very extraordinary; and has given 
riſe to much controverſy among medical writers, 
of whom ſome have maintained it to be a ſedative 
and refrigerant, others, on the contrary, a cordial 
and ſtimulant. In a ſynopſis of this kind, which 
profeſſes to comprize practical matters only, it can- 
not be expected that we ſhould enter into a detail 
of the arguments on either ſide. They will be 
found in the different treatiſes quoted at the end of 
this article. We ſhall not diſmiſs the queſtion, 
however, without remarking, that the apparent 
contradiction in the uſe of this drug is eaſily re- 
conciled, by the reflection, that, in the inflamma- 
tory diſorders above-mentioned it only affords re- 
lief when previous evacuations have been procured, 
and not even then, unleſs pain and irritation re- 
main. Thus it is that it ſometimes proves ſervice- 
able in acute rheumatiſm, by abating pain; in 
ſmall- pox attended with convulſions, * in the 


delirium of inflammatory fevers, by allaying irrita- 
tion 


» 
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tion. In theſe caſes it acts as an anodyne and 


antiſpaſmodic, as well as a ſudorific; but it is ſtill 


the ſame cordial medicine ; ; otherwiſe there would 
be no neceſſity, that blood-letting, purging, and 
other evacuations ſhould precede its uſe, or that 
antimonials and other evacuants ſhould be given in 

conjunction with it. Yet without one or other of 
theſe conditions, we will boldly affirm, that it will 
a be hurtful in truly e diſorders. 


This * may TY ti i the * of 


pills, being previouſly ſoftened with ſpirit of wine, 


and afterwards beat up with mucilage of gum 
arabic, or ſome of the conſerves; but it is beſt 
adminiſtered in a ſtate of minute diviſion, and 
fuſpenſion (for it is not a perfect ſolution) in 
water, or mucilaginous liquids, as in the Mifura 
Campborala, Ph. Lond: (formerly called Julepum e 
Camphora) which is made by triturating a drachm 
of camphor firſt with a little rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and afterwards with half an ounce of white ſugar; 
then gradually adding a pint of boiling water, and 
ftraining the whole. An ounce and a half or two 
ounces of this mixture may be given for a doſe. 
Where this drug is employed as the principal means 
of cure, it muſt be given in larger quantities 


chan we find to be contained in the ordinary doſes 
| of 
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of this preparation, ſince a portion of the camphor 
here directed is left upon the filtre in ſtraining the 
mixture. This remark applies equally to the 
Emulſio Camphorata, Ph. Ed. which is made by 
. triturating one ſcruple of camphor with ten blanched 
almonds, a dram of fine ſugar, and fix ounces of 
water, and then paſſing the whole through a ſtrainer. 
When we with to be certain how much we are 
giving of this drug, we ſhould incorporate it with 

aqueous liquors by means of gum arabic, without 
paſſing the mixture through a filtre. (Theſaurus 
| Medicaminum, p. 283). Concerning the adjuncts 
to camphor, it may be obſerved that it is advanta- 
geouſly combined with the volatile alkali and aroma- 
tics, in the advanced ſtages of malignant fevers, and 
in caſes of atonic and Irregular gout ; with calo- 
mel, antimonials, and nitre, in acute rheumatiſm 
and other inflammatory fevers ; with aſafcetida, in 
hyſteria ; and with ſquill and ipecacuanha, in aſthma- 
tic complaints. For other remarks on this drug, 
| ſee Stimulants (where notice is taken of its external 
application) and Antiſpaſmodics. Wedel de Cam- 
phora, 1697. Hoffman de Uſu Camphore, 1717. 
Alberti de circumſpecto Camphoræ uſu, 1722. 
FTyalles de virtute Camphoræ refrigerante, 1734. 
MWerlbof de Camphoræ uſu in febribus, 1735. De 
Berger de Camphoræ virtute in febribus in the Com- 


mercium Litterar. Norimberg, 1735. Cohauſen 
| de 
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de Camphorz ufu in pleuritide, 1743. Cartheuſer 
de inſigni Camphore activitate medica, 1745. 
Roſenſtein's account of the ſalutary effects of Camphor 
in a contagious epidemic, in the 6th Volume of 

the Swediſh I ranſactions, 1751. Buchner de 
præſtantia Camphore in deliriis, 1763. Alex- 
anders Experiments on Camphor in the 57th 
Volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and alſo 
in his Experimental Eſſays, 1768. Menghini de 
Camphora, in the 3d and 4th Volumes of the 
Comment. Inſtituti Bononienſis. Lyſon's on the 
effects of Camphor and Calomel in fevers, 1771. 
Collin de Camphoræ viribus in Obſervat. Med, 
Par. 3. 1773. Severi de Camphora, 1776. Cul- 
len Mat. Medica, 1789. References to other treatiſes 
will be found under Antiſpaſmodics, 


Lavkvus Saſſafras, Claſs and Order the ſame 
as the laſt, Arbor. Virginia. Carolina. Florida. 
(Saſſafras. Lignum, radix, ejuſque cortex). Saſſafras. 
A decoction of the wood or chips of the root and 
young braaches of this tree, is frequently employed 
in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, and gouty caſes, and alſo 
in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, It operates chiefly by 
perſpiration, This effect, however, it produces in 
too ſlight a degree to be truſted to alone. Ir is 
therefore generally preſcribed in conjunction wich 
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the guaiacum- wood, and other more powerful dia- 
phoretics. Saſſafras is an ingredient in the Decoctum 
Sarſeparille compeſitum, Ph. Lond. (ſee p. 232) 
and in the Decoffum Guaiaci compefitum; Ph. Ed. 
(fee p. 250). As the medicinal particles of this 
wood are of a volatile nature, many. of them are 
diffipated by long boiling ; hence an infufion is pre- 
ferable to theſe decoctions. The maceration in 
this caſe ſhould be continued for the ſpace of two or 
three days. The eſſential oil diſtilled form the root, 
Oleum efſentiale radicis Saſſafras, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
| ſeems to poſſeſs no advantages over any of the other 
aromatic oils. Of the wood and oil it may perhaps 
be juſtly faid, that they are chiefly indebted to their 
fragrancy for the place they (till hold in the materia 
medica. There is little doubt that we ſhould 
combat the diſorders in which they are recommend - 
ed as ſucceſsfully Se wem. 


Por vOALA Senega. (See p. 152.) Seneka or 
Rattleſnake- root. The decoction of this root, 
mentioned at the page above referred to, is an uſeful 
medicine in obſtinate rheumatic affections; in ſome 
inſtances of which we have known it to bring on 
perſpiration, and thereby abate the pains, and leſſen 
the ſwelling and ſtiffneſs of the joints, after other 
means had failed. In theſe caſes, camphor and 

ſome- 
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ſometimes nitre may be advantageouſly joined 
with it. 


 PsycHoT..lA gemetica, (See p. 175). Ipe- 
cacuanha. In minute doſes of half a grain or 
a grain, this root is frequently employed to pro- 
mote perſpiration in gout, rheumatiſm, and malig- 
nant fevers. With the ſame intention it is ſome- 
times prefcribed in ſomewhat larger doſes, viz. 
three grains, in dyſenteric caſes. In arthritic and 
rheumatic affections it is commonly given in con- 
junction with opium and vitriolated kali, i. e. 
under the form of the Pulvis Ipecacuanbæ compoſitus, 
Ph. Lond. et Ed. as mentioned at p. 177. In like 
manner, the Vinum Ipecacuanbæ, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
is employed as a ſudorific in the ſame diſorders, in 
doſes of twenty, thirty, or fifty drops. 


RRHODODENDRONW Chry/anthum, Decandria. 
Monogynia. Bicornes. Frutex. Siberia. (Folia 
et Ramuli). Rhododendron. For the firſt account 
of the medicinal properties of this ſhrub, we are 
indebted to Gmelin and Pallas. The leaves and 
young branches are the parts that are in uſe. They 
are boiled or ſteeped in water. The decoction has 
a diſagreeable ſmell, and to the taſte is rough, bit- 
ter, and acrid, When made ftrong, and taken 

* : freely 
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it produces intoxication. Gmelin relates in his 
Flora Sibirica, that the inhabitants on the banks of 
the river Lena, who, in their ſhooting and hunting 
excurſions and in getting the glacies marie 
(Muſcovy talc) are obliged to climb ſteep and 
almoſt inacceſitble mountains, have recourſe to this 
decoction to remove violent pains of the knee joints 
to which they are liable from theſe occupations. And 
Pallas mentions, in his Travels (ſee alſo his Flora 
Roſſica) that it is a common and ſucceſsful remedy 
among ſome of the Tartar tribes, in arthritic 
and other painful diſorders They drink it till it 
brings on ſome degree of vertigo.and confuſion of 
the head, which effects are generally accompanied 
by a tingling ſenſation in the parts affected, and an 
abatement of pain. In conſequence of theſe teſti- 
monies in its favor, trials were made of it firſt in 
Ruſſia, then in Germany, and afterwards in Sweden, 
and other parts of the Continent, and alſo in Scot- 
land. Profeſſor Rölpin gave it to fifteen patients, 
ſome of whom were gouty, ſome arthritic, and 
others affected with chronic rheumatiſm. In almoſt 
all it appeared to afford ſome relief, and in the 
majority 1t removed the complaints. In moderate 
doſes it produced little ſenſible effect; but when 
taken in large quantities it brought on nauſea, 
yorniting, purging, tranſitory diſturbance of viſion 
with epiphora, ſneezing, tingling in the noſe, burn- 

+ ing 
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ing ſenſation in the throat, tightneſs acroſs the cheſt, 
and in ſeveral inſtances the intoxication or ſtupefac- 
tion before-mentioned. It was found (as might 
naturally be expected from this account of its opera- 
tion) to be improper where there was a full pulſe 
with much fever. An infuſion of this vegetable 


was preſcribed by Dr. Home to three patients in the 


Edinburgh hoſpital, but not with the ſame ſucceſs. 


On theſe experiments it has been remarked, iſt, 


That in two out of the three caſes there was . 
much fever at the time the infuſion was adminiſter- 
ed; 2ndly, That, even if there had been no fever, 
the medicine being given in infuſion inſtead of 
decoction, was not of a proper degree of ſtrength; 
3dly, That ſufficient time was not allowed far it to 
produce its full effect, the medicine being left off 
in two caſes out of the three on the fourth day 


from its firſt exhibition; and 4thly, That concluſions 


drawn from ſo few as three trials only, and under 
the exceptionable circumſtances above-mentioned, 
can have very little weight. It is worthy of notice, 
that the patient who took the infuſion for the greateſt 
length of time and who ſeems to have been by 
far the fitteſt ſubject for the experiment, was 
* cured by one doſe of Dover's powder,” given the 
night after the infuſion was laid aſide. It is ſome- 
whatextraordinary that a caſe of chronic rheumatiſm, 


of more than fqur months ſtanding, ſhould thus ſud- 
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denly give way to a ſingle doſe of this powder! Is it to 
be inferred that the rhododendron-infauſion, which the 
patient had been taking for ten days before, and 
which had produced plentiful perſpiration, had no 
ſhare in this ſalutary change, becauſe it did not 
happen till the day after the infuſion was diſcontinu- 
ed? But ſuppoſing the rhododendron to be un- 
equal to the cure of chronic rheumatiſm, by itſelf ; 
yet if, after ten days uſe, it can render the diſeaſe 
removeable by a ſingle doſe of an opiate powder, it 
ſurely cannot be regarded as a trifling or inefficaci- 
ous medicine. The ſenſible effects of the rhododen- 
dron infuſion in Dr. Home's patients were head-ach, 
giddineſs, drowſineſs, nauſea, and ſometimes purg- 
ing. In one inſtance it increaſed the quantity of 
urine and brought out copious ſweats. Beſides the 
caſes above-mentioned, two hiſtories of arthritic 
patients are related by Zahn, in which, after other 
remedies had been tried in vain, the rhododendron 
given in decoction, effected a cure. On the whole, 
therefore, the evidence of thoſe practitioners who 
have given this plant a fair trial is ſufficiently favour- 
able to induce phyſicians to have recourſe to it in 
ſuch obſtinate rheumatic and arthritic affections as 
reſiſt the guaiacum and other ſudorifics. It would 
be no difficult matter to get a ſupply of it through 
Ruſſia and Germany ; and for medical purpoſes the 
leaves and twigs are as good, when dried, as they 
| are 
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are in the recent ſtate. The decoction is prepared 
and uſed in the following manner. Put from two 

drams to half an ounce of the twigs and leaves into 
a pot, add to them about ten ounces of water, 
cover the pot over with a cloſe lid, and keep the 
whole in a ſtate of gentle ebullition for twenty- four 
hours. Of the ſtrained liquor give an ounce or 
more, once or twice a day. It is adviſeable to begin 
with a weak decoction at firſt, and gradually to in- 
creaſe the ſtrength and quantity of the medicine, and 
frequency of repetition, according to its effects. 
Kolpin's Practical Obſervations on the Uſe of the 
Rhododendron (in the German tongue) 1779. 
Home's Clinical Experiments (ſecond edition) 1782. 
Zahn de Rhododendro, 1783. Murray's Apparat. 
Med. Vol. VI. 1792. W/ooduille's Med. Botany, 
1792, Vol. III. p. 404, where it is erroneouſly re- 
marked, that this plant is not to be found in Mur- 
ray's Apparatus Med. | 


N.B. It was natural to ſuppoſe that other ſpecies 
of the genus Rhododendron might poſſeſs properties 
ſimilar, and perhaps not inferior to thoſe of the 
Rhododendron Chry/authum. Accordingly trials 
have been made with the Rhododendron ferrugineum, 
a native of the Swiſs and Italian Alps, and conſe- 
quently more eafily procured than the Siberian 
| 7 S 3 plant, 
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plant. It appears, however, that the Europæan 
falls far ſhort of the Aſiatic ſpecies, in medical 
efficacy; ſo that the one cannot properly be ſubſtitut= 
ed for the other. 


SaMBucus zigra. Pentandria. Trigynia. 
Dumoſæ. Arbor. Indigenous. (Flores et Baccæ). 
Common Elder. A ſtrong infuſion of the flowers is 
frequently employed by the country people to pro- 
mote perſpiration in colds, catarrhs, and other fe- 
brile diſorders. The inſpiſſated juice of the berries, 
the Succus Baccæ Sambuci ſpiſſatus, Ph. Lond, and 
Succus ſpiſſatus Baccarum Sambuci, Ph. Ed. (formerly 
called Rob Sambuci) has the ſame effect, when diſ- 
ſolved in warm water and taken freely. Theſaurus 
Med. p. 135. | 


Sol AN uu Dulcamara. (See p. 233). Woody 
Night Shade. Bitter ſweet. The decoction of this 
plant, noticed at the page above referred to, has 
been uſed with conſiderable ſucceſs, to produce 
{ſweats in aſthmatic, rheumatic, and venereal caſes. 
Its narcotic quality, joined to its ſudorific action, 
cauſes it to have a powerful effect in abating 'the 
pains in the two laſt mentioned diſorders. 
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Kai nitratum Nitrum. (ſee p. 237). Ni- 
trated Kali. Nitre. This neutral ſalt, given in 
ſome mucilaginous vehicle in ſmall doſes of ten or 
twelve grains, frequently repeated, operates favour- 
ably:by perſpiration in acute rheumatiſm, and ſome 
other febrile diſorders. The preſent generation, 
whoſe moving fibres are more eaſily atedupon than 
thoſe of the Jaſt and penultimate race, cannot bear 
this medicine in the large quantities in which it ws 
formerly preſcribed by Sydenham, and has latterly 
been given by Brockle/by. More than fifteen grains 
taken at once, generally create diſturbance in the 
ſtomach and bowels, and have a laxative inſtead of 
a diaphoretic effect, — - 


(3) From the Mineral Kingdom. 


C ANTIMONIUM /uſpburatum nativum. Stibium 
nativum. Antimonium. Semimetallum. France. 
Germany. Hungary. (Antimonium crudum). Na- 
tive Sulphurated Antimony. Native Stibium. Anti- 
mony. Crude Antimony. Conſiſts of regulus of an- 
timony and ſulphur. Formerly this metallic ſubſtance 
uſed to be given internally, to promote perſpiration, 
in gouty and rheumatic caſes, in cutaneous diſcaſes, 

| EB: _ | and 
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and in glandular obſtructions; but on account of 
its little ſolubility in the juices of the ſtomach and 
bowels, as well-as on account of its occaſional 
contamination with other noxious metallic ſubſtan- 
ces, it has been juſtly laid aſide in modern practice ; 
and the more certain artificial preparations of anti- 
mony are now univerſally employed in its place. 
Doſe, from ten to thirty grains and upwards. 
Stahl de uſu Antimonii crudi, 1730. Juncker de 
Antimonii crudi uſu, 1750. © 0 


In treating of the preparations of antimony 
we ſhall rank them under the ſame chemical divi- 
ſions, but not exactly in the ſame order, which we 
have adopted in our account of the Preparations of 
quickſilver. 


(1) To the ſulphurated tex: of this 
ſemi-metal belong the 


(a) Sulphur Antimonii præcipitatum, Ph. Lond. 
et Ed. Precipitated Sulphur of Antimony (formerly 
called Sulphur auratum Antimonii, Golden Sulphur 
of mon) (ſee p. 164) and 


(+) The Kermes minerale. Mineral Kermes. 
(fee p. 165) both which are uſed in the ſame caſes as 


the native ſulphurated antimony (crude antimony) 
but 
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but in very minute doſes, viz. one, two, or three 
grains. | | 


(2) Of the preparations of this metal obtained 


by dry or i gNeOus 0 calcination (i. e. calciform preparations) 
thoſe which are moſt in uſe, and of which we deem 
it ſufficient to make mention, ar2 the 


(2) © AnTIMONIUM vitrifaFfum, Ph. Lond. 
Vitrum Antimonii, Ph. Ed. Vitrified Antimony. 
Glaſs of Antimony. It is prepared by firſt roaſting 
pulverifed antimony in a moderate degree of heat, 
till it ceaſes to emit fumes, and afterwards putting 
It into a crucible and ſubjecting it to a ſtrong hear, 
till it is brought into fuſion, when it is taken from 
the fire and poured out. This is an imperfect calx 
of antimony. On account of its uncertain ſtrength 
and its violent operation, it is never preſcribed by 
itſelf in modern practice; but it is uſed for making 
the | 


(6) Vinum Antimonii, Ph. Lond. Antimo- 
nial Wine, of which we have already given the 
compoſition, with animadverſions, at p. 179. To 
what we have there ſaid, we ſhall here add, that the 
Vinum antimonii, prepared from glaſs of antimony, 
is, in fact, nothing more than a weak or imperfect 
Vinum antimonii tartariſati ſince it is the acid of 


cartar 


B+. 
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tartar alone which is preſent in the wine that diſſolves 
the vitrified antimony, of which the quantity that 
is diſſolved always varies according to the quality of 
the wine, i. e. according to the quantity of tartar 
which it contains. How much better, then, is it 
firſt to combine the antimonial calx and tartareous 
acid together, and afterwards to add the compound 
to the wine, as is done in the caſe of the pro- 
per vinum antimonii tartariſati? a preparation which 
renders this other totally ſuperfluous. No per- 
ſons can have more reſpect for the writings of Huxhan 
than we have; 3 yet, when we read the praiſes which 
he beſtows on his Eſſentia Antimonii, which is an 
infuſion of glaſs of antimony in white wine (ſee 
his Obſervationes de Aere, and his Eſſay on Fevers) 
we cannot help ſuſpecting that he never compared 
its effects with thoſe of the Vinum Antimonii tar- 
tariſati. We have only to transfer what he ſays of 
that to the laſt mentioned preparation, and all will 
be right. Glaſs of Antimony is alſo uſed in the pre- 
paration of the 


(c) ¶ Vurum Antimonii ceratum, Ph. Ed. Ce- 
rated Glaſs of Antimony; which is made by 
adding eight parts pulverized glaſs of antimony to 
one part melted wax, and letting the mixture remain 
in a gentle heat for a quarter of an hour, ſtirring it 
all the while with a ſpatula. It is then poured out, 
and when cold, is rubbed to a powder. Doſe, from 
three 
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three grains to five or ſix. It is generally preſcribed 
in the form of a powder, triturated with fugar, teſta- 
ceous ſubſtances or magneſia. For many years paſt 
this preparation has been regarded almoſt as a ſpe- 
cific in cafes of dyſentery, diarrhæa, hemorrhages, 
&c. yet in theſe and various febrile diforders in 
which it has been recommended, it has no juſt 
claim to being preferred to other antimonials, 
ſince all the good effects that have been obtained 
from it, may be traced to, the nauſea or ſickneſs, and 
concomitant diaphoreſis, which it occaſions in com- 
mon with them; but with leſs certainty, as its 
doſes are not ſo eaſily regulated. If we conſider 
this preparation attentively, we ſhall ſoon be con- 
vinced how little it merits the high commendations 
that have been beſtowed upon it. Is it likely (as 
a foreign writer has pointedly aſked) that the few 
grains of wax which are contained in the ordinary, 
or even the largeſt doſes of this medicine, can be 
of any uſe in dyſentery or diarrhza'? Certainly not. 
If any benefit is to be expected from wax in theſe 
diſorders of the bowels, it muſt be given in the 
quantity of half a dram, frequently repeated, ſo that 
as much as half an ounce may be taken in the courſe 
of a day and night. It muſt not only be given in 
theſe quantities, but, if it is to be of any uſe, it 
muſt further be rendered miſcible with and ſoluble 
in the juices of the primæ viæ, by previous tri- 

turation 
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turation with mucilaginous liquids, otherwiſe it 
will paſs through the body without producing any 
effect. Given, then, as it is in the vitrum anti- 
monii ceratum, in the inſignificant doſes of five or 
ſix grains, and without being previouſly rendered 
capable of mixing with or diſſolving in the juices of 
the body, the wax in that preparation can have no 
ſhare whatever in its medicinal operation. The 
moſt that can be allowed to it is, that by its tena- 
cious quality and inſoluble nature, ir, in ſome mea- 
ſure, defends the vitrified antimony from being 
acted upon by the gaſtric and inteſtinal fluids; but 

this ſurely is no deſirable thing. On the contrary, 
it oaly ſerves to render the operation of the anti- 
mony leſs certain. As then it appears, that the 
good effects of the vitrum antimonii ceratum, are 
wholly referable to the glaſs of antimony alone, 
which as an imperfect calx, is leſs determinate in its 
operation than ſome other preparations of this ſemi- 
metal; it follows, that it ought in all caſes to give 
way to them, and may conſequently be regarded as 
a ſuperfluous addition to the medical liſt of antimo- 
nial preparations. Viewing it in this light, we were 
ſurpriſed to ſee it retained in the new Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. The London college, with more 
judgment, have excluded it from their's. Grant- 
ing that the combination of antimonials with wax, 


may ſometimes be uſeful in alvine fluxes (though 
we 
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we are perſuaded, that, generally ſpeaking, where 
the one is proper the other is not) the beſt way, 
indeed the only effectual way, of making that com- 
bination, is to add the antimonial (for inſtance, 
antimonial wine or tartariſed antimony) to an 
emulſion of wax. When theſe two ſubſtances are 
thus mixed together in a proper manner, and in 
due proportions, their doſes may be regulated with 
great exactneſs, and conſequently their operation 
will be rendered more certain. Yung and Pringle, 
in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, 
Vol. V. and alſo in the lait-mentioned' Author's 


Diſeaſes of the Army. 


Fa) AnTiMonivM calcinatum, Ph. Lond. An- 
timonium uſtum cum nitro, Ph. Ed. Calcined an- 
timony. Antimony calcined with nitre. (Anti- 
monium diaphoreticum. Calx Antimonii. Calx 
Antimonii nitrata. Diaphoretic Antimony. Calx 
of Antimony. Nitrated Calx of Antimony). Ac- 
cording to the London pharmacopceia, this anti- 
monial calx is obtained by mixing together one 
part pulveriſed antimony with three parts powdered 
nitre, and throwing the mixture little by little into 
a red-hot crucible. The white ſubſtance that re- 
mains after the deflagration, is kept in the fire for 


about half an hour, and is then taken out and. ſuf- 
fered 
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fered to cool, when it is reduced to powder and 
waſhed with diſtilled water. In the Edinburgh for- 
mula, are directed equal parts of antimony roaſted 
for making glafs of antimony, and nitre. Aſter 
being mixed together, they are put into a crucible, 
and ſubjected to a red heat for an hour. What 

remains 1s then taken out, reduced to powder, 
and repeatedly waſhed with hot water till it is de- 
prived of all taſte.— Antimony calcined with nitre 
in the manner above deſcribed, was formerly a fa- 
vourite diaphoretic in febrile diſorders, and was 
given in doſes of eight or ten grains. In modern 


practice it has been ſuperſeded by the 


e) AnTiMoniuM cum Cornu Ceryi uſtum. 
Antimonium calcareo-phoſphoratum, Ph. Ed. Pulvis 
Antimonialis, Ph. Lond. Antimony calcined with 
Hartſhorn. Calcareo-phoſphorated Antimony. An- 
timonial Powder. According to the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopcetas, it is made by mix- 
ing together equal parts of pulveriſed antimony 
and hartſhorn (or bone, or ivory) ſhavings, and 
putting them into an iron-pan, made red hot, and 
keeping them conſtantly ſtirred, till they are burnt 
to a grey coloured maſs, which is then taken from 
the fire, rubbed to a powder, and put into a coated 
crucible, with another crucible (in the bottom of 
which a ſmall hole has been previouſly bored) in- 

verted 
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verted over it, and luted to it. It is then put into 
the fire, and ſubjected to a white heat for a couple 
of hours; after which it is taken out, and when 
cold, is reduced to a very fine powder. This 
powder is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, or nearly the 
fame, as James's celebrated Fever Powder. (Pear- 
Jon on the Compoſition of Dr. James's Powder in 
the Philoſoph. Franſact. for 1791). It ſeems to hold 
a middle place between the perfect calces of antimony 
and the ſaline preparations of this metal; and in all 
inflammatory diſorders, and eſpecially in fevers, 
accompanied with a quick, full, and hard pulſe, it 
is certainly the beſt diaphoretic in the whole materia 
medica. Like many other valuable medicines, it 
has ſometimes been abuſed in the hands of inex- 
perienced and undiſcerning practitioners, who, by 
giving it raſhly in nervous and putrid fevers, have 
thereby brought on colliquative ſweats and diar- 
rhæa, which have exhauſted the patients. From 
the bias, however, which, within theſe few years, 
has been given to the practice of phyſic in England, 
it may be ſafely aſſerted, that more miſchief hap- 
pens from withholding this and other antimonials 
in the diſorders that might be cured or reheved by 
them, than from employing them in caſes in which 
they are improper. The antimonial powder is 
given in doſes of from three to eight grains, repeated 

every 
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every ſecond, thitd, or fourth hour. In larger 
quantities, it operates as an emetic. It has been 
remarked above, that it coincides 1n its compoſition 
with James's Powder; yet it does not quite equal 
it in ſtrength, eight grains of the Pulvis Antimo- 
nalis ſeldom producing greater effect than fix grains 
of James's Powder. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, 
that its diaphoretic operation muſt be aſſiſted by 
plentiful dilution with tepid, aqueous liquors, ſuch 
as tea, gruel, chicken-water, or weak wine whey. 
As it is inſoluble in water, it is preſcribed either in 
the ſimple powdery form, or made into. pills or 
boluſes. In rheumatic fevers, camphor or guaia- 
cum are frequently joined with i, and ſometimes 
calomel and opium. 


OCadooeds Antimonii, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
(Crocus metallorum). Crocus of Antimony. Ob- 
tained by deflagrating together equal parts of an- 
timony and nitre, According to the London for- 
mula, 2 25th part of ſea-falt is put into the crucible 
along with the antimony and nitre. This prepara- 
tion, the ſtrength of which is very variable, is unfit 
to be given alone internally. It is uſed for making 
the Antimonium tartariſatum, Ph. Lond. (ſee p. 
165) and Antimonium muriatum, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. (ſee p. 164). It is matter of ſurpriſe that, 

in 
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in their late pharmaceutical reform, both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges ſhould have retained 
the old alchemical term Crocus. Antimonium cum 
Nitro et Sale muriatico uſtum, is a title which rea- 
dily preſents itſelf, and points out at once the nature 
of the product. 


7 3) By humid or acid calcination, we have the 
Calx Antimonii precipitata, Precipitated Calx of 
Antimony. (Pulvis Algarothi. Mercurius vitæ. 
Magiſterium Antimonii. Algaroth's Powder. Mer- 
cury of Life. Magiſtery of Antimony) which is 
obtained by adding to a ſolution of antimony in the 
muriatic acid (deſcribed below) a ſufficient quan- 
tity of aqua kali or lixivium tartari. The powder 
which falls to the bottom, after being repeatedly 
waſhed with diſtilled water, is to be dried. It is 
uſed in the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, for making 
the tartariſed antimony (fee p. 165). 


(4) Among the /aline preparations of this metal, 
we have to notice the | 


(a) ANTIMONIUM muriatum, Ph. Lond. et Ed. 
(Antimonium falitum. Stibium falitum. Buty- 
rum Antimonii. Oleum Antimonii corroſivum. 
Cauſticum Antimoniale). Muriated Antimony. 


Salited Antimony. Butter of Antimony. Corro- 
1 ſive 
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five Oil of Antimony. Antimonaal cauſtic. Con- 
ſiſts of calx of antimony and muriatic acid. It is 
made in the following manner : Take crocus anti- 
moni reduced to powder and vitriolic acid, each, 
one part, exſiccated ſea- ſalt, two parts. Put the 
vitriolic acid into a retort, and gradually add to it 
the ſea- ſalt and crocus antimonu previouſly mixed 
together; then diſtill in a ſand- heat. Let that 
which comes over in the diſtillation, be expoſed to 
the air for ſome days; after which pour off the li- 
quid part from the ſediment. This is the muriated 
antimony, which is ſometimes applied externally 
by the ſurgeons as an eſcharotic, to deſtroy warts, 
fungus fleſh, and ſpecks on the cornea ; on which 
occaſions; however, it ſhould be uſed very ſparingly, 
and with the greateſt caution. The other purpoſe 
to which it is applied, is for making the Calx Anti- 
moni! præcipitata, or Pulvis Algarothi above de- 
ſcribed, by the combination of which with the acid 
ef tartar is obtained, according to the proceſs of 
the Edinburgh college (ſee p. 165) the 8 
article, viz. the 


(8) AN TIMONIUM fartariſatum, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. (Tartarum emeticum). Tartariſed Antimo- 
ny. Emetic Tartar. The two different modes of 
making this preparation, have been already de- 


ſeribed at p. 165. As a diaphoretic, tartariſed 
y antimony 
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antimony is given in inflammatory diſorders, in the 
minute doſes of a quarter of a grain or half a grain, 
every third or fourth hour, diſſolved in common 
water, mint- water, or camphor- mixture. In ar- 
thritic and rheumatic caſes, it is ſometimes com- 
bined with opiates. But as a diaphoretic, in the 
divided doſes juſt mentioned, it is not employed ſo 
much as the calcareo-phoſphorated antimony, on ac- 
count of its greater tendency to bring on vomiting; 
and purging. For obſervations on the uſe of tar- 
tariſed antimony as an Expectorant, ſee p. 166, and 
as an Emetic, p. 178. 


(c) Vinum Antimonii tartariſati, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. Wine of Tartariſed Antimony (ſee p. 179, 
where is noticed the relative ſtrength of chis prepa- 
tion, as made according to the different proportions 
aſſigned in the two Britiſh pharmacopceias). As a 
diaphoretic, this preparation is given in doſes of 
fifteen, thirty, or forty drops, in inflammatory fe- 
vers, in pleuriſy, peripneumony, rheumatifm, dyſen- 
tery, catarrh, and all thoſe diforders in which the An- 
timonial Powder (ſee p. 271) is employed. What 
Huxham has ſaid of his antimonial wine, may be faidof 
this, viz, that is is an admirable attenuant, deob- 
ſtruent, and diaphoretic, being capable of pervad- 
ing and affecting the very minuteſt veſſels, quickly 

1 2 acting 
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acting and quickly paſſing off, and having a great 
advantage (in the inflammatory diſeaſes above- 
mentioned) over other medicines which promote 
perſpiration, in not producing, as they do, a heat- 
ing effect. Nibil utique ad ſudores excitandos 
datur aptius, nibil tutius; nam parum admodum 
excalęfacit. So far we entirely agree with the 
Author of the Obſervationes de Aere et Morbis 
Epidemicis ; but the remark which follows (viz. 
ade in ipfis febribus lentis adbibetur optim?e) ſhould 
be received, we think, with ſome limitation. This 
great phyſician never could mean that his antimo- 
nial wine, or any other antimonial preparation, is 
proper in all degrees and ſtages of flow fevers. He 
muſt have had in view the beginning of theſe fe- 
vers, before great debility comes on. 


For general obſervations on antimonials, the 
following authors may be conſulted. Baſil Valen- 
zini Currus triumphalis Antimonii, 1624. Came- 
rarius de Antimonio, 1735. Huxhbam's Medical 
and Chemical Obſervations upon Antimony, 1 7 56. 
Buchner de Antimonio ejuſque Tincturis, 1767. 
Saunders Obſervations on Antimony and its Uſe in 
the Cure of Diſeaſes, 177 3. Ackerman de præcipuo 
Antimonii Uſu Med. 1785 ; and Black's Table of 
the Preparations of Antimony in Duncan's New 


Diſpenſatory, 
1 Aqua 
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Aqua tepida vel calida. Warm or hot Water 
promotes perſpiration in a powerful manner, not 
only when taken into the ſtomach, but alſo when 
applied outwardly to the ſurface of the body. 
Hence, copious draughts of pure water, heated to 
the temperature of 96, 100, 110, or 112 of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, will often quffice, in caſes of 
cephalalgia, rheumatiſm, and arthritis, to reſtore 
the ſuppreſſed . evacuation by the ſkin, and to re- 
move thoſe complaints. In the ſame manner it is 
of great uſe in caſes of ſurfeit and indigeſtion. 


Without the joint employment of hot- water 
along with them, the various medicines of this or- 
der could not produce their full effect. It is their 
beſt auxiliary, indeed the only medium by which 
they are brought into action. Let young prac- 
titioners, then, when they preſcribe antimonials, 
camphor, guaiacum, and other diaphoretics, al- 
ways keep in mind the neceſſity of aſſiſting their 
operation by the free uſe either of warm water 
alone, .or of warm aqueous liquors, ſuch as infu- 
ſions of balm or tea, or mucilaginous decoctions, 
ſuch as barley-water, gruel, and the like. Inat- 
tention to this point, is a frequent cauſe of the un- 
ſucceſsful treatment of acute diſeaſes. 


T 3 Warm 
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Warm or hot water is applied to the body ex- 
ternally, to promote perſpiration, in rheumatiſm, 
gout, pally, and ſome other diſorders. In theſe 
caſes, a part, or the whole of the body, is im- 
merged in the water, and kept therein for the ſpace 
of ten, twenty, or thirty minutes. The higher 
the temperature of the water, the ſhorter the time 
of immerſion. According as the bath is partial or 
general, it receives a different name. Thus, when 
che hands only are bathed, it is termed a Manulu- 
Vvium; the feet only, a Pediluvium; when half the 
body is immerged, it is termed a Semicupium ; and 
when the whole body, Balneum. For the Hlillici- 
dium, or Shower Bath (Douche of the French) hot 
water is rarely employed. When, inſtead of being 
plunged in hot water, the body is expoſed to the 
ſteam that ariſes from it, ſuch an application is 
called a Vapour Bath, Balneum vaporoſum, or Bal- 
neum vaporis. This Tpecies of bath has lately come 
into great repute. Indeed, it is obvious, that the 
particles of water divided and ſubtilized by con- 
verſion into ſteam, muſt act with greater effect 
than water in its natural denſe ſtate. Accordingly 
it has been found, that rheumatic, paralytic, and 
ſeveral other chronic complaints, yield ſooner under 
this application, than they are wont to do under 
the uſe of the common water-bath, There are 
various 
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various modes of applying the ſteam; but the 
ſimpleſt and moſt convenient ſeems to be, a wooden 
box or caſe, incloſing the body all but the head, 
and furniſned with a ſeat, on which the patient 
may ſit. The vapour is introduced at the bottom, 
which is perforated for the purpoſe. This vapour 
may either come from boiling water alone, or from 
water impregnated with aromatic herbs and drugs. 
The firſt is termed the common vapour- bath; the 
other, the medicated vapour-bath. (Simmons Ob- 


ſervations on Vapour-bathing, 1766. Denman s 


Letter to Dr. R. Huck, on the Conſtruction and 
Method of uſing Vapour-Baths, 1769. Sanches 


ſur les Bains de Vapeur in the Memoires de la Soc. 


Roy. de Medecine, Tom. III. 1779. Marcard 
on Vapour-Baths in the ſecond Part of his Med. 
Eſſays (in the German tongue) 1778. Doppet ſur 
la Maniere d'adminiſtrer les Bains de Vapeur, 


1790). 


What is called a zepid bath (balneum tepidum) 
is of the temperature of from eighty to ninety in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. The Briſtol ſpring 
(Thermæ Briſtolienſes) is of the temperature of 
84, and the Buxton (Thermæ Buxtonienſes) of the 
temperature of 81 or 82. What is called a Bor- 
bath (balneum calidum) is of a temperature not 
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below 96. It may be raiſed with advantage in many 
caſes to 100, 110, or 112. The natural heat of 
the mineral ſprings at Bath (Thermæ Bathonienſes) 
exceeds the laſt-mentioned temperature by ſeveral 
degrees, being from 114 to 116, Some of the 
hot ſprings in Germany, and other parts of the Con- 


tinent, raiſe the mercury in the thermometer a few 
* higher. 


Like the vapour-bath, the hot-water bath is 
either ſimple or medicated ; i. e. it conſiſts of either 
pure water, or of water impregnated with vegetable 
or mineral ſubſtances, ſuch as aromatic herbs and 
gums, ſea- ſalt, hepar ſulphuris, &c. According 
to the nature of the diſeaſe the impregnations are 
varied. By the ſaline and ſulphureous additions juſt 
mentioned, we imitate the hot mineral ſprings of Aix 
ta Chapelle (Thermæ Aquiſgranenſes) in Germany, 
Barege (Therm Baregienſes) in France, Car!/bad 
(Therme Carolinæ) in Bohemia, and Piſa (Thermæ 
Piſanæ vel Piſenſes) ia Italy. Floyer on Hot and 
Cold Bathing, &c. 1715. Hoffman de Balneorum ex 
Aqua dulci præſtantiſſimo in Affectibus interns 
Uſu, 1721. Valliſneri del Uſu é del Abuſo delle 
Bagnature calde o fredde, 1725. Martcau I raité 
theEorique et pratique des Bains, 1770. Macquart 

Manuel 
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Manuel ſur. les Proprietes de! Eau, principalement 


dans VArt de guerir, 1783. Marcard on the 


Nature and Uſe of Baths (in the German _ 
1793. For more remarks: on unn tee 
Stimulants. | 


SULPHUR. Brimſtone. Sulphur. Although 
this mineral ſubſtance does not appear to be 
ſoluble in the juices of the ſtomach, yet its par- 


ticles are of ſo ſubtile and diffuſible a nature, that 


they are readily taken up by the abſorbents, and 
conveyed 1 into the circulation, penetrating and ſpread- 
ing through the whole ſyſtem. Hence they ma- 
nifeſt themſelves by their peculiar ſmell and other 
qualities in all the ſecretions and excretions, and 
eſpecially in the perſpirable matter, which is thereby 
increaſed and acquires the property of tarniſhing 
ſilver and other metals that are carried about 
the perſons of thoſe who are taking ſulphur. It is 
in conſequence of this power which it poſſeſſes of 

promoting perſpiration, that it proves a valuable me- 
| dicine in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, in rheumatic and 
gouty caſes, in chronic catarrhs, and in ſome kinds 
of aſthma (See p. 169). Inlike manner it is very 
efficacious in checking the action of mercurials on 
the ſalivary glands; and for this purpoſe it is often 


employ- 
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below 96. It may be raiſed with advantage in many 
caſes to 100, 1 10, or 112, The natural heat of 
the mineral ſprings at Bath (Thermæ Bathonienſes) 
exceeds the laſt- mentioned temperature by ſeveral 
degrees, being from 114 to 116. Some of the 
hot ſprings in Germany, and other parts of the Con- 


tinent, raiſe the mercury in the thermometer a few 
0 band 


Like the vapour-bath, the hot-water bath is 
either ſimple or medicated; i. e. it conſiſts of either 
pure water, or of water impregnated with vegetable 
or mineral ſubſtances, ſuch as aromatic herbs and 
gums, ſea- ſalt, hepar ſulphuris, &c. According 
to the nature of the diſeaſe the impregnations are 
varied. By the ſaline and ſulphureous additions juſt 
mentioned, we imitate the hot mineral ſprings of Aix 
ta Chapelle (Thermæ Aquiſgranenſes) in Germany, 
Barege (Therm Baregienſes) in France, Carlſbad 
(Therme Carolinæ) in Bohemia, and Piſa (Thermæ 
Piſanæ vel Piſenſes) in Italy. Floyer on Hot and 
Cold Bathing, &c. 1715. Heſſman de Balneorum ex 
Aqua dulci præſtantiſſimo in Affectibus internis 
Uſu, 1721. Valliſneri del Uſu é del Abuſo delle 
Bagnature calde o fredde, 1725. Marteau I raite 
theorique et pratique des Bains, 1770. Macquart 
| Manuel 
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Manuel ſur. les Proprictes de l' Eau, principalement 


dans l' Art de guFrir, 1783. Marcard on the 
Nature and Uſe of Baths (in the mung 
1793. For more remarks on Eee Ban ee 
Stimulants. ee 


SULPHUR. Brimftone. Sulphur. 3 
this mineral ſubſtance does not appear to be 
ſoluble in the juices of the ſtomach, yet its par- 


ticles are of ſo ſubtile and diffuſible a nature, that 


they are readily taken up by the abſorbents, and 
conveyed into the circulation, penetrating and ſpread- 
ing through the whole ſyſtem. Hence they ma- 
nifeſt themſelves by their peculiar ſmell and other 
qualities in all the ſecretions and excretions, and 
eſpecially in the perſpirable matter, which is thereby 
increaſed and acquires the property of tarniſhing 
filver and other metals that are carried about 
the perſons of thoſe who are taking ſulphur. It is 
in conſequence of this power which it poſſeſſes of 
promoting perſpiration, that it proves a valuable me- 
dicine in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, in rheumatic and 


gouty caſes, in chronic catarrhs, and in ſome kinds 


of aſthma (See p. 169). In like manner it is very 
efficacious in checking the action of mercurials on 
the ſalivary glands; and for this purpoſe it is often 
employ- 
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employed againſt ptyaliſms brought on by the too 
liberal exhibition of quickſilver, and alſo againſt 

the paralytic tremors to which miners, metallurgiſts 
and certain manufacturers are ſubject, in conſe- 
quence of being expoſed to mercurial and arſeni- 
cal effluvia. 


As the operation of ſulphur is attended with 
ſome degree of irritation, and an increaſe of bodily 


heat, it ſeldom ſuits where there is much febrile 
condition, or an inflammatory tendency. Under 


theſe ci:cumſtances, however, it may ſometimes be 
made to agree by joining antimonials with it. 
Another uſeful adjunct to it in arthritic and rheuma- 
tic cafes, is guaiacum. With theſe admixtures it 
may be given in the form of powder or pills ¶ Quarin 
Animadverſiones practice, 1786). Half a dram 
of ſulphur taken in a little milk, every day upon an 
empty ſtomach, 1s, according to Cheyne (Eflay on 
the true nature of the Gout, 1728) an excellent 
preventive of the gout. The officinal preparations 
entitled Flores ſulphuris loti and Sulphur præcipitatum, 
have been already deſcribed at p. 169. The uſual 
doſes of theſe preparations as diaphoretics, are from 
twelve grains to a ſcruple or half a dram. As laxa-' 
tives they are given in much larger doſes. See p. 
9. 

By 
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By chemical combination with alkalies, whether 
fixed or volatile, the diaphoretic tendency of ſulphur 
is much increaſed. Hence the Ammonia ſulphurata 
and Kali ſulphuratum, operate more powerfully by 
the ſkin than ſulphur alone. The combination with 


Karr ſulphuratum. (Hepar ſulphuris vulgare). 
Sulphurated kali. Common Liver of Sulphur, has 
been already noticed at p. 170. To what is there 
ſaid we ſhall now add, that We have found it ufeful 
not only in the diſorders there mentioned, but 
alſo in arthritic and rheumatic caſes, in doſes of two 
or three grains made into pills with ſoap, and re- 


peated every third or fourth hour, with a draught 


of camphor- mixture, pepper- mint water, or ging 
tea. We have moreover preſcribed it with ad- 
vantage in larger doſes, combined with extract of 
cicuta, in a caſe of cancer. The cicuta had been 
given by itſelf for ſome weeks before and had 
almoſt ceaſed, even in large quantities, to pro- 
duce any effect; but on combining the ſulphurat- 
ed kali with it in doſes of five grains, the patient 
experienced conſiderable relief. This will induce 
us to have recourſe to it again in other inſtances 


of this dreadful diſeaſe; and we recommend it to 


others. Pure ſulphur poſſeſſes, as before men- 
tioned, 


—_— x” 
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tioned, a power of counter- acting the effects of 
quickſilver and other metallic ſabſtances, on the 
human body; but this power is much greater 
in the kali ſulphuratum. Hence the uſe of this 
preparation in ſalivations brought on by the abuſe 
of mercury, and in the diſorders occaſioned by 
lead, arfenic, &c. (Navier Contre-poiſons de 
PArſenic, du Sublime Corroſif et du Plomb. 
1777). The combination of fulphur with the vola- 
dle alkali, which we ſhall call — 


Ammonia ſulphuratzs (Hepar ſulphuris vo- 
latile. Spiritus fumans Boylei. Spiritus fumans 
Sulphuratus Beguini. Tinctura Sulphuris volatilis) 
Sulphurated ammonia, Volatile Liver of Sulphur, 
Boyles Smoking Spirit, Beguin's Smoking Spirit of 
Sulphur, Volatile FTincture of Sulphur, is made 
in various ways. The fimpleſt method is to digeſt, 
without heat, one part flowers of ſulphur with five 
parts water of pure ammonia.” In this way, 
however, the ſulphur is diſſolved very ſlowly and 
very ſparingly. A much ſtronger hepar is obtained 
by diſtilling together one part ſulphur, an equal 
quantity of fal ammoniac, and 1 part 1-5th of quick- 
lime ( Boyle Experiments on Colours, 1675) or 
from one part flowers of fulphur, two parts ſal am- 
moniac, and three parts quicklime ( Hoffman Ob- 
ſervationes phyſico-chemice, 1736) or, according 

| O 
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to others, {ix parts quicklime to the laſt· mentioned 
proportions of the other materials. In Forrerey's 
Chemiſtry, the following proportions are given: 
Quicklime and ſal ammoniac, equal quantities, and 


half as much ſulphur. In all theſe diſtillations, a 


little diſtilled water is put into the retort along with 
the materials. In theſe proceſles, the muriatic acid 
of the ſal ammoniac ſeizes the quicklime and lets 
go the volatile alkali, which riſes up along with the 
ſulphur, unites with it, and paſſes over ſo combined 
into the receiver. This ſulphurated ammonia is al- 
ways in a liquid ſtate. It poſſeſſes the ſame general 
properties as the ſulphurated kali, and may be given 
in the ſame caſes, It 1s proper, however, to notice, 
that it has a much ſtronger and more immediate 
effect upon the human body than the common hepar, 
and therefore requires more caution in the uſe of 
it, From two to five drops make a ſufficient doſe 
for grown up perſons.—For general remarks on 
ſulphur the reader may conſult Detharding de Sul- 
phure præſtantiſſimo bezoardico, 1745. Reiſig de 
Sulphuris Uſu interno, 1768, and reprinted in 
Baldinger's Sylloge. On the external uſe of Sulphur, 
ſee Heteroclites, 


| — 


Like the common hepar ſulphuris, the Sulphure- 
ous Waters of Keddleſtone, in Derbyſhire, of Rippon 
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and Harrowgate, in Yorkſhire, of Sutton Bog, in 
Oxfordſhire, of Moffat, in Scotland, &c. when 
taken in the ſmall quantity of a quarter of a pint 
once or twice a day promote perſpiration and urine; 
and hence are ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the ſbin. 
In larger doſes they are purgative. 


H. EMMENAGOGUES 
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(i) From the Avimal Kingdom. 


AMMONIA præparata. Prepared ammonia or 
Volatile Alkali (fce p. 241). Is ſometimes given, 
in the doſes mentioned at the page juſt referred to, 
in caſes of amenorrhæa. It is chiefly uſed as an 
adjunct to bitters and other emmenagogues. 


CasTorRzUuM. Caſtor, See Antiſpaſmodies. 


(2) From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


Aro perfoliata. Aloes, (See p. 184). As 
an Emmenagogue, this drug is given in doſes of 
from three to ten grains. Beſides the prepara- 
tions of aloes, mentioned at the page above referred 
to, the following eſpecially belong to this place; viz. 
the Pulvis Mobs cum Ferro, Ph. Lond. which conſiſts 
of Aloes one part and a half, myrrh two parts, ex- 


tract of gentian and vitriolated iron, each, one part. 
| Doſe, 
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Doſe, from fifteen to thirty grains; the Piſulæ 
Aoes cum Myrrba, Ph. Lond. (formerly called 
Pilulæ Rufi) which conſiſt of aloes two parts, 
myrrh and ſaffron each, one part, beat up with a 
ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of ſaffron. Doſe, from 
eight to fifteen grains. The Pilulæ Aloes cum Myrrha, 
Ph. Ed. conſiſt of aloes and myrrh in the ſame 
proportions as in the formula of the London Col. 
lege, but with only half the quantity of ſaffron. 
They are beaten into a maſs with ſimple ſyrup. In 
conſequence of containing leſs ſaffron, theEdinburgh 


pills are ſtronger than the London. Doſe, from 
five to ten or twelve grains. The Tingura Ales 
compeſita, Ph. Lond. (formerly ealled Elixir Aloes) 
is made by diſſolving ſocotorine, aloes and ſaf- 
fron, each, three ounces, in two piats of tincture of 
myrrh. Doſe, a tea ſpoonful. The Tinfura Ales 
cum Myrrba, Ph. Ed. (formerly called Elixir Pro- 
prietatis) is made by digeſting two ounces of 
myrrh in rectified ſpirit of wine and proof ſpirit 
of wine, each, one pound, for the ſpace of four 
days, and then adding aloes, one ounce and a half, 
ſaffron one ounce, and digeſting again for two 
days. Doſe, from two drams to half an ounce. The 
Tinctura Alozs Vitriolata, Ph. Ed. (formerly called 
Elixir Proprietatis Vitriolicum) is made by taking 
myrrh and aloes, each, one ounce and a half, ſaf- 
fron one ounce ; and after digeſting the myrrh in 
one pound of ſpirit of vitriolic ether for the ſpace 


of 
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of four days, in 2 cloſe veſſel, adding the aloes 
and ſaffron, and digeſting again for four days more. 
Dole, one or two drams. 


Ammoniacum. Gum Ammoniacum. (See p. 
141). As an emmenagogue, doſe from ten to 
twenty grains, or more. Seldom given with this 
intention by itſelf; but advantageouſly joined with 
aloes, extract of gentian, myrrh, aſafcetida, and the 
like. 


ANTHEMIS nobilis. Chamomile, Chamæme- 
lum. (See p. 173.) The infuſion and extract of 
the flowers of this herb are uſeful in caſes of 
obſtructed menſes. Doſe of the Extractum Chamæ- 
meli, Ph. Lond. et Ed. fifteen grains or a ſcruple. 
The ferrum vitriolatum, and other chalybeates, are 


frequently joined with it, as well as myrrh. 


Buzon Galbauum. Pentandria. Digynia. 
Umbellate. Frutex. Africa. (Galbanum. Gum- 
mi- reſina). The juice which flows from the 
wounded ſtem, inſpiſſated and concreted by the 
heat of the ſun, This gum-reſin ſimulates the 
inteſtinal canal and the uterine ſyſtem much more 
powerfully than the ammoniacum. It is more 


laxative than mycrh, but leſs ſo than aloes. It is 
U not 
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not only uſeful in promoting the catamenia, but 
is likewiſe ſuited to remove thoſe nervous and 
hyſterical ſymptons which often precede and ac- 
company irregular and deficient menſtruation. Doſe, 
from twelve to twenty grains. The Tindtura Gal- 
bani, Ph. Lond. is made in the proportion of one 
ounce of the gum- reſin to one pint of proof 
ſpirit, digeſted together for eight days. Doſe, a 
dram. The Pilulæ Galbani compaſitæ, Ph. Lond. 
(formerly called Pilulæ Gummoſæ) conſiſt of gal- 
banum, opopanax, myrrh, ſagapenum, each, one 
ounce, afafcetida half an ounce, beat up with 
ſyrup of ſaffron, - . Doſe, from fifteen grains to half 
a dram or two ſcruples. This formula is too com- 
pound. The opopanax and ſagapenum might be 
very well diſpenſed with. In the Pilulæ Aſefatide 
compoſite, Ph. Ed. (alſo called Pilule Gummoſæ) 
we have a more ſimple, and at the ſame time a 
more efficacious formula. Theſe pills conſiſt of 
galbanum, aſafœtida, and myrrh, each, 6ne ounce, 
rectified oil of amber one dram, beat up with 
imple ſyrup. They are ſtronger than the galba- 
num pills of the London pharmacopceia ; hence 
from fifteen to twenty grains make a ſufficient 
doſe. Galbanum is an ingredient in the Emplaj 
trum Lithargyri compeſitum, Ph. Lond. (formerly 
called Emplaſtrum commune cum gummi) and in 

the 
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the Exdlefroxt en Ph. Ed. See Antiſpaſ- 
modics. : 


 FrrvuLa, aſafætida. (See p- 145). Aſafœtida. 
This warm, ſtimulating gum- reſin holds almoſt 
the firſt place amongſt emmenagogue medicines, 
It is given in doſes of ten or twenty grains, made 
up into pills with myrrh, ammoniacum, and 
bitter extracts. It is an ingredient in the Pilulæ 
Galbani compoſite, Ph. Lond. above mentioned, and 
the Pilulæ Aſefetide compaſitæ, Ph. Ed. of which the 
compoſition has juſt been deſcribed in the preceding 
article. The Tinctura Aſzfetide, Ph. Lond. (for- 
merly called Tinctura Fœtida) is made in the 
proportion of two ounces of the gum-reſin to one 
pint of rectified ſpirit, digeſted for ſix days. Doſe, 
one or two drams. The Tindtura Aſæfætidæ, Ph. 
Ed. (alſo called T inctura Fœtida) is made in the 
proportion of four ounces of aſafœtida to two 
pounds and a half of rectified ſpirit, digeſted for the 
ſame length of time. Doſe, the ſame. The Spiritus 
Ammoniæ ſetidus, Ph. Lond. (formerly called 
Spiritus Volatilis fœtidus) is made by mixing 
together proof ſpirit ſix pints, ſal ammoniac one 
pound, aſafœtida four ounces, pot-aſh one pound 
and a half, and with a gentle heat diſtilling off 
five pints. In this proceſs the ſal ammoniac 

U 2 undergoes 
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undergoes a decompoſition. Its baſis, the muria- 
tic acid, unites with the pot-aſh, and lets go the 
ammonia or volatile alkali, which riſes up and 
paſſes over into the receiver along with the ſpirit 
of wine impregnated with the aſafeetida. Doſe, 
from fifteen to thirty or forty drops. The Spiritus 
Ammoniæ fetidus, Ph. Ed. (alſo called Spiritus 
Volatilis fœtidus) is made ſimply by digeſting in 
a Cloſe veſſel for twelve hours, half an ounce of 
aſafcœtida in eight ounces: of ſpirit of ammonia, 
and afterwards diſtilling off eight ounces, in the 
heat of boiling water, Doſe, from fifteem to thirty 


drops. 


HelLEBORUs ziger. (See p. 200.) Black 
Hellebore. The extract and tincture of this 
plant, are given as emmenagogues in the doſes 
mentioned at the page above referred to. The 
laſt mentioned preparation, viz. the Tindtura Helle- 
bori nigri (Tinctura Melampodii) was a favourite 
medicine with Mead (Monita et Præcepta Medica, 
Tom. II. Cap. xix. cum notis IWintringham, 1773). 
He gave it in the quantity of a tea ſpoonful twice 
a day. Since his time other practitioners have not 


employed it wich the ſame ſucceſs. Theſaurus 
Med. p. 147. 


* Juxt- 
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Joniyzrus Salina. Diæcia. Monadelphia. 
Coniferæ. Frutex. Siberia. Tartary. (Sabina. 
Folia). Savin. Along with its ſtimulating and 


heating property, this plant poſſeſſes a great degree 


of acrimony, on which account conſiderable caution 
is required in the uſe of it. The dried leaves are 
preſcribed in doſes of ten or. fifteen grains twice 
a day, in thoſe caſes of amenorrhea in which 
there is a languid circulation, joined with in- 
irritability. The Extratum Sabine, Ph. Lond. 
may be given in the quantity of five or ten 
grains. The dried leaves are an ingredient in the 
Pulvis Myrrbæ compoſitus, Ph. Lond. which conſiſts 
of equal parts of myrrh, ſavin, rue, and caſtor. 


Doſe, fifteen or twenty grains. The Tinfura Sabine 


compoſita, Ph. Lond. (formerly called Elixir Myrrhæ 
compoſitum) is made by diſſolving one ounce of 


extract of ſavin in one pint of tincture of caſtor, 
and half a pint of tincture of myrrh. Doſe, forty 
or fifty drops. Wedel de Sabina, 1707, 


MaRrRuBIUM vulgare, Didynamia. Gymnoſ- 


permia. Verticillatæ. Indigenous. (Marrubium 


album. Herba). Horehound. An infuſion of the 
herb coincides both in its ſenſible qualities and in its 
medicinal effects with chamomule-tea, 
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Myzzna (lee p. 147). Myrrh. Although 
this drug, when given by itſelf, is not powerful 
enough to remove obſtructions of the menſes, 
even in doſes of half a dram or more; yet, 
when added to other emmenagogues, it promotes 
their operation ; and hence in theſe caſes 1s of 
conſiderable ule. The following preparations, 
employed as emmenagogues, in which this gum- 
reſin is an ingredient, have been noticed at 
the places reſpectively referred to; viz. the Pulvis 
Myrrbæ compoſitus, Ph. Lond. at p. 293; the 
Pulvis Alves cum Ferro, Ph. Lond. at p. 287; the 
Pilulæ Aloes cum Myrrha, Ph. Lond. at p. 288; 
the Pilulæ Aloetice, Ph. Ed. at p. 186; the Pilulæ 
Galbani compoſite, Ph. Lond. at p. 290; the 
Pilulæ Aſzfetide compoſite, Ph. Ed. at p. 290 ; the 
Tinctura Alves compoſita, Ph. Lond. at p. 288; the 
Tinctura Alozs cum Myrrha, Ph. Ed. ibid; and the 
Tinctura Aloes vitriolata, Ph. Ed. ibid. The 
Tintura Myrrhe, Ph. Lond. is made by digeſting 
for eight days three ounces of myrrh in proof 
ſpirit a pint and a half, and rectified ſpirit half 
a pint. The Tinfura Myrrbæ, Ph. Ed. is made 
by digeſting for ten days three ounces of myrrh 
in two pounds and a half of rectified ſpirit. 
Theſe tinctures are ſometimes given internally in 
_ doſes of forty drops or a dram; but they are 
chietly 


* 
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chiefly employed in topical applications, ſuch as 
lotions and gargles. See Antiſeptics. 


C PasTINAaca Opopanax. Pentandria, Digy- 
nia. Umbellate. Italy, Sicily, and the Southern parts 
of France. (Opopanax. Gummi- reſina). Opopanax. 
This gum-reſin coincides in its general properties 
with ammoniacum; and where this laſt, and myrrh, 
can be procured, it 1s totally ſuperfluous, 


RUM palmatum. (See p. 205). Rhabar- 
barum. Rhubarb. This root may be given 
with advantage in ſmall doſes of five or ſix 
grains joined with an equal quantity of vitriolated 
kali, twice a day for a week before the expected 
return of the menſes, in caſes of amenorrhea, Three 
grains of vitriolated iron may alſo be added to it 
if it purges. The Pilulæ Rhei compoſite, Ph. Ed. 
(called alſo Pilulz ſtomachicæ) are a uſeful medi- | 
cine in the above-mentioned caſes. They conſiſt of 
rhubarb eight parts, aloes ſix parts, myrrh four 
parts, vitriolated lixiva (vitriolated kali) one part, 
eſſential oil of mint 1-38 th part, beat together with 
ſyrup of orange- peel. Doſe, twenty or thirty grains, 

RosMARINUS officinalis (ſee p. 112). Roſe- 
mary. Aa infuſion of the [page is ſlightly em- 
menagogue. | 


RIA /inforum. Tetrandria. Monogynia. Stel- 


latæ. Southern parts of Europe, and by cultivation in 
4 ſome 
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ſome of the Northern parts. (Radix). Madder. 
The clinical experiments inſtituted at the Edinburgh 
hoſpital, under the direction of Dr. Home, have 
lately brought into notice the root of this plant, as 
an emmenagogue. The phyſician juſt mentioned 
informs us (Clinical Experiments and Hiſtories, p. 
422) that it was what Tournefort has ſaid of this 
vegetable in his Materia Medica, that induced him 
to give it a trial; but long before the French bo- 
taniſt made his remarks upon it, the rubia 
tinctorum had been preſcribed by Fonſeca in ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes. This practitioner gave a 
large doſe of the powdered root at the period 
when the catamenia ſhould appear; and if this 
did not ſucceed, he repeated it again the next 
month, and ſo on until the Befred effect Was 
produced. In this mode of exhibition the inter- 
vals of repetition were too diſtant. It is certainly 
better to give it as Dr. Home directs, in leſs doſes, 
ſuch as half a dram, three or four times in the 
ſpace of twelve or ſixteen hours. But even when 
adminiſtered in this manner, it diſappointed the 
expectations of Cullen (Mat. Med. Vol. II). Selle 
(New Contributions or Obſervations relative to 
Natural Hiſtory and Medicine, in the German 
tongue, 1782) and Herz (Letters to Phyſicians, 
likewiſe in the German tongue, ſecond Volume, 
1784). However, the laſt mentioned author, 


Dr. Herz, remarks that, although he has not found 
| this 
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this root powerful enough for removing obſtinate 
obſtructions and ſuppreſſions of the catamenia, yet 
he has preſcribed an infuſion of it with good effect 
in caſes of deficient and difficult menſtruation. The 
practitioners above-mentioned, have generally em- 
ployed this dryg without joining any other medicine 
with it; but ſome of the neutral ſalts, ſuch as the 
vitriolated kali, ſeem to be uſeful auxiliaries. Vog- 
ler's (Pharmaca ſelecta obſervationibus clinicis 
comprobata, 1788) hæmagogue powder, conkiſts 
of equal parts of madder-root, vitriolated kali, and 
flowers of ſulphur. Of this he gives fifteen or 
twenty grains three or four times a day, in caſes of 
amenorrhea, and as he aſſures us with great ſucceſs. 
Yet, after all, is madder, as an emmenagogue, 
ſuperior to rhubarb ? It is leſs purgative than the 
latter; but in its other effects upon the human 
body, it coincides with it pretty exactiy ; and we 
have reaſon to believe, that rhubarb given in ſmaller 
doſes, and combined in the manner above-men- 
tioned with vitriolated kali, is equally efficacious 
in promoting the periodical diſcharge of blood 
from the uterus. 


C Rur graveolens, Decandria. Monogynia. 
Multiſiliquæ. Southern parts of Europe. (Herba). 
An infuſion of this herb in water, is recommended 


by ſome old authors in caſes of amenorrhæa; but 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong chamomile-tea may at all times ſupply the 
place of ſuch an infuſion. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the Extractum Rutz, Ph. Lond. et Ed. which is 
totally ſuperfluous where the Extractum Cham 
meli is to be procured. 


I Sacarenum. Gummi-reſina, Sagapenum, 
Between this gum-relin and aſafœtida, there is a 
great affinity. The latter, however, is the ſtrongeſt ; 
ſo that where it can be procured, the ſagapenum 
may be diſpenſed with. Doſe, from fifteen grains 
to half a dram. It is an ingredient in the Pilulæ 
Galbani Compoſite, Ph. Lond, 


(3) From the Mineral Kingdom. 


FerrRum. Mars. Iron. For general remarks 
on the medicinal properties of this metal, the reader 
is referred to the claſs of Tonics. In this place we 
have only to notice, that, in thoſe caſes of amenor- 
rhæa, in which there is a weak, languid, leucophleg- 
matic habit of body, chalybeates have been em- 
ployed with great advantage, and have frequently 
brought about the menſtrual evacuation, after 
other emmenagogues had been tried in vain. For 

this 
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this purpoſe, iron has been employed ſometimes 
(1) in its reguline ſtate; ſometimes (2) in the ſtate 
of a calx ; and ſometimes (3) in a /aline ſtate, 


(1) The Ferri limatura purificata, Ph. Ed. is 


iron in its reguline ſtate, The iron-filings are purified 


by drawing them upwards through a ſieve with a 
magnet. Doſe, from five grains to half a dram, made 
into pills with myrrh, ammoniacum, or ſome of 
the bitter extracts. | 


(2) The officinal calciform preparations of iron, 
are the Ferri rubigo, Ph. Lond. et Ed. (Ruſt of 
Iron). It is made by repeatedly moiſtening iron- 
filings, and expoſing them to the air till they are 
converted into ruſt, which is rubbed in a mortar 
to a fine powder. Doſe, the ſame as that of the 
filings. And the ¶ Ferrum vitriolatum uſtum, Ph. 
Ed. (formerly called Colcothar Vitrioli) which is 
made by urging exſiccated vitriolated iron in a 
ſtrong fire, till it becomes of a deep red colour. It 
may be given in the ſame doſes as the rubigo ferri; 
and as it coincides with it in its effects upon the 
human body, it may be regarded as a ſuperfluous 
preparation. It is employed by the Edinburgh 
college for making the ferrum ammoniatum ; but 
the rubigo ferri would anſwer that purpoſe equally 
yell, 

(3) Among 
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(3) Among the /aline preparations of iron, are 
to be mentioned the 


(a) FER RUM ammoniacale, Ph. Lond. Ferrum 
ammoniatum, Ph. Ed. (formerly called Flores mar- 
tiales). Made according to the London pharma- 
copœia, by mixing together one part iron- -filings 
with two parts fal ammoniac, and ſubjecting to ſub- 
limation. According to the Edinburgh formula, 
it 18 made by mixing together equal weights of the 
ſubjefting to diſtillation. Or either preparation, 
the doſe is from five to twelve grains. This may 
be conſidered as a triple ſalt, conſiſting of calx or 
earth of iron, muriatic acid, and volatile alkali. 
In the London pharmacopceia, a tincture, entitled 
Tindtura Ferri Ammoniacalis, is prepared from It, 
by diſſolving one ounce of this ſalt in four ounces 
of proof ſpirit. Doſe, thirty or forty drops. This : 
is the Tinctura martis aperitiva Mynficbti. 


(b) FxRRUM tartariſatum, Ph. Lond. Tar- 
tariſed Iron. Conſiſts of calx or earth of iron and 
acid of tartar. Is made by mixing together into a thick 
paſte, by means of a little diſtilled water, one part iron- 
filings and two parts cryſtals of tartar, ang expoſing 


the mixture to the air for eight days in an open 
veſſcl, 
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veſſel; and afterwards drying the ſame and reducing 
it to a fine powder. Doſe, ten or fifteen grains. 


(c) FerrvM vitriolatum, Ph. Lond. et Ed. Sal 
Mittis. Sal Chalybis. Vitriolum Ferri. Vitri- 
olum Martis. Vitriolum viride. Vitriolated Iron. 
Salt of Steel. Vitriol of Iron. Martial Vitriol. 
Green Vitriol. Conſiſts of calx or earth of iron 
and vitriolic acid. This chalybeate ſalt is ſucceſs- 
fully employed in caſes of amenorrhæa depending 
upon or connected with diminiſhed energy of the 
ſanguiferous veſſels. It is given in doſes of from 
one to five grains, in conjunction with myrrh, 
rhubarb, ammoniacum, aloes, or bitter extracts. 


d) The Tin#ura Ferri muriati, Ph. Lond. et 
Ed. Tincture of Muriated Iron (formerly called 
Tinctura Martis and Tinctura Martis in Spiritu 
Salis) is made, according to the London pharma- 
copœia, by adding three pounds of muriatic acid 
to half a pound of ruſt of iron, and letting them 
remain together (ſtirring them every now and 
then) for three days, and afterwards pouring off 
the liquor from the ſediment. This liquor is eva- 
porated to one pound, and, when cold, is gradually 
mixed wich three pints of rectified ſpirit of wine. 
According to the Edinburgh pharmacopœꝛia, it is 

made 
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made by taking three ounces of the ſcales of iron, 
reduced to a powder, and as much muriatic acid as, 
with the help of a gentle heat, is ſufficient for dif. 
ſolving the ſame ; and adding, when the powder is 
diſſolved, ſo much rectified ſpirit of wine as ſhall 
make the' whole of the liquor to amount to two 
pounds and a half. Of theſe tinctures, the doſe is 
from ten to fifteen drops. 


(e) The ¶ Vinum Ferri, Ph. Lond. Steel 
Wine (formerly called Vinum Chalybeatum) is 
made by digeſting for the ſpace of a month, one 
ounce of iron-filings in one pint of Spaniſh white 
wine. Doſe, from a tea ſpoonful to a table ſpoon- 
ful. This may be conſidered as a weak ſolution of 
tartariſed iron; ſince it is the acid of tartar contain- 
ed in the wine that diſſolves a portion of the iron- 
filings. In point of ſtrength, it is an uncertain pre- 
paration, varying according to the age and quality 
of the wine. Hence, it is better to preſcribe, in 
place of it, a given quantity of the ferrum tartari- 
ſatum, which may be more conveniently added to 
moſt forms of extemporaneous compoſition. At 
all events, if this preparation is to be retained, it 
ſhould be made after the manner of ſome of the 
foreign pharmacopœias, with Rheniſh inſtead of 
Spaniſh wine. 

HyDpRARGYRUs 


— 
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HypRrarcyRus (ſe p. 116). Quickſilver. 
The triturated preparations of this metal, and eſpe- 
cially the Pilulæ Hydrargyri, Ph. Lond, et Ed. (ſee 
p. 118) are ſometimes preſcribed with good effect 
in obſtinate ſuppreſſions of the menſes. In theſe 
caſes they are given in doſes of twelve or twenty 
grains, joined with ammoniacum, aſafcetida, or 
aloes. en | 


CaromeLas (ſee p. 135).  Calomel. Is like- 
wiſe employed advantageouſly in the ſame caſes, 
in doſes of from three to five grains, combined with - 
rhubarb and bitter extracts. 


ELtcTRIsaTIo. Electrization. This is one 
of the moſt powerful means that can be employed 
againſt obſtructed menſtruation, Drawing ſparks 
twice a day from the region of the pubes, will often 
ſuffice ; but ſhocks are more to be depended upon. 
W hen other emmenagogues do not readily ſucceed, 
we ſhould never neglect to recommend the electrical 


machine. 


Bianchini ſur la medecine electrique, 1750. 
Scrinci de utilitate Electriſationis, 1751. Recueil 
ſur 
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fur PElectricitẽ medicale, 1752, 1761. Linneus 
Conſectaria electrico- medica, 17 54, and reprinted 
in Haller's Diſſertationes Med. Pract. Tom. I. and 
alſo in the Amænitates Acad. Vol. IX. 


 Alberti de vi electrica in Amenorrh. 1964. 
* Becket's Eſſay on Electricity, 1773. Birch on the 
Ffficacy of Electricity in Female Obſtructions, 
1779. Cavallo on Medical Electricity, 17 80. De 
Cazelles ſur VEleEricite medicale, 1782, 1783, 
Bertholon ſur Vuſage de FElectricite, &c. 1787. 
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Ariftolochia ſerpentaria 245 Cancer aſtacus — 46 
Argentum vivum 116, 215 crangon — 46 
Artocarpus inciſa 58 gammarus —_ 4 
Arum maculatum —— 142 mænas —— 45 
Aſafcetida 145, 291 pagurus — 45 
Aſarum europœum 110, 174, 222 ſerratus — 46 
Aſellus — 139, 220 ſquilla — 46 
Aſphaltum 167 Cantharis — 220 
Aſparagus officinalis 49, 222 Capſicum annuum 93 
Aſtragalus exſcapus 246 baccatum 3 
Aurantium 60 Capra hircus — 8 
Avellana — 73 ibex — 9 
Avena ſatia —— 171 Cardium edule — 47 
Carduus benedictus - 174 
Carica 63, 196 
B. Caro agnina — 9 
| aprina — 19 
Balneum calidum — 279 bubula — 10 
tepidum — 279 ferina — 6 
vaporis — 278 hædina —— 8 
Balſamum copaiva - 145 hircina —— 8 
ſulphuris 170, 171 ovilla — 9 
tolutanum 161 porcina — 20 
Bardana 221 ſuilla — 20 
Benzoinum — 159 vervecina — 9 
Beta vulgaris — 53 vitulia — 10 
Berberis vulgaris — 59 Caryophyllus aromaticus 95 
Bos americanus —— 17 Caſlia fiſtula | 188 
bubalus — 17 ſenna — 189 
taurus — 10 Caſtanea — 73 
Braſica oleracea — 50 Caſtoreum — 287 
| rapa — 54 Caſeus —— 15 
Bromelia ananas — 59 Cavia aguti N 4 
karatas —— 60 cobaya — 4 
pinguin —— 60 Centaurea benedicta 174 
Broſimum alicaſtrum eps 391, 221 
Bryonia alba — 187 Cereviſia — 74, 102 
Butyrum : — 14, 96 Ceraſns 6 
Cervus alces — 5 
capreolus — 7 
Go dama CN 7 
| elaphus —— 6 
Calx antimonii 269 tarandus — 6 
hydrargyri alba 127 Chamæmelum 173, 289 
Calomelas 1355 168, 216, 303 | Charadrius 


5 


INDEX. 
Charadrius œdiecnemus Page 26 Cyprinus brama Page 43 
himantopus 26 carpio — 42 
morinellus 26 cCephalus — 43 
pluvialis 26 | Ins 43 
Chætodon roſtratus 38 bad 5 42 
Cichorium endiva — 50 leuciſcus — 42 
intybus — 54 rutilus — 43 
Cinara — 50, 223 tinca — 42 
Cinnabaris factitia 129 
Cinnamomum — 93 
Citrus aurantium — 60 
medica — 61 
Clupea aloſa — 41 D. 
encraſicolus — AI | 
harengus — 41 Dactyli 64 
ſprattus — 41 Daphne mezereon 115, 248 
Coagulum lactis — 14 Daucus carota 557 224 
Cobitis barbatula — 4o Decoctum hordei — 74 
Cochlea terreſtris — 48 lignorum — 232 
Cochlearia armoracia 54, 92, 222 mezerei 248 
Cocos nucifera — 72 rhododendri 261 
Coffea arabica — 101 ſarſaparillæ 232 
Colchicum autumnale 143, 223 ſenekæ 152 
Colcothar vitriolii — 299 taraxaci 202 
Colocynthis 195 ulmi — 234 
Coluber berus — 35 Densleonis — 202 
vipera — 35 Didelphis gigantea —— 3 
Columba domeſtica - 30 opoſſum = 3 
Conſerva art — 143 Digitalis purpurea 145, 224 
ſcillæ — 157 Dioſcorea — zz 
Contrayerva 249 Dorſtenia contrajerva 249 
Convolvulus batatas - 55 Dulcamara — 233 
jalapa 192 | 
ſcammonia 194 
Copaifera 145 
Corylus avellana — 73 E. 
Corvus frugilegus — 22 
Crax alector —— 27 Ebulus 209 
Cucumis agreſtris == 203 Echinus eſculentus 47 
colocynthis 195 Elaterium — 203 
melo — 62 Electuarium caſſiæ 188 
ſativus 63 lenitivum 189 
Cycas circinalis — 86 ſcammonii 194 
Cydonium — 67 ſennæ 189 
Cynara ſcolymus 50, 223 Elixir aloes 288 
Cynoſbatum — 68 guaiacinum 250 
Cyprinus alburnus — 43 paregoricum 159 
barbus — 42 proprietatis 288 
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Page Fringilla domeftica Page 32 
Elixir myrrhæ compoſitum 150 montana =— 32 
Emberiza citrinella — 32 montifringilla 32 
hortulana 32 Fucus eſculentus — 87 
miliaris — 32 Fulica chloropus — 26 
nivalis — 32 fuſca _ _ 26 
oryzivora 32 porphyrio _ 2.6 
Emulſio camphorata 254 
Emplaſtrum hydrargyri 122 
Endiva 0 
Eſox lucius — 41 8 
Equus aſinus — — 18 ; 
caballus 17 | 
Extractum chæmæmeli 289 Gadus ægelfinus 37 
colocynthidis compo- callarias 7 
tum 196 merlangus 8 
hellebori nigri 201 molva — 38 
jalapii 192 | morrhua AY 37 
melampodu 201 Galbanum _ 239 
myrrhæ 150 Gambogia — 138, 222 
rutæ 7 FRE 298 Gas hydrogenium — 163 
fabinze 293 inflammabile — 1563 
ſenn «e — 189 Oxygemum 162, 239 
Genifta 210, 234 
Glycyrrhiza glabra — 146 
Gratiola officinalis — 199 
F. Guaiacum officinale — 249 
Fagopyrum — 7 
Fagus — 73 
Fel bovis — 182 H. 
Ferri limatura —— 296 | 
rubigo — 296 Helianthus tuberoſus 55 
Ferrum 298 Helix pomatia — 48 
ammoniatum 300 Helleborus albus 113, 272 
ammoniacale 300 fœtidus 201 
tartanſatum 300 | niger 200 
vitriolatum 301 Hepar ſulphuris volatile 284 
uſtum 299 vulgare 283 
Ferula afafœtida 145, 291 Hiera picra 185 
Feſtuca fluitans — 85 Hirundo eſculenta —— 33 
Ficus carica — 63,196 Holcus-ſorghum — 8; 
Flores benzoes — 160 Hordeum vulgare 73 
___ martiales — 300 Hydrargyrus 166, 215, 302 
ſulphuris 169, 219 cCalcinatus 124 
Fragaria veſca — 63 cum adipe tritus 121 
Fraxinus ornus — 196 cum antimonio tri- 
Fringilla cælebs 2382 tus 123 


Hydrargyrus 


INDEX. 


Hydrargyrus cum conſerva tri- 


tus Page 118 
cum creta tritus122 
cum manna tritus 

118 
cum mucilagine tri- 

tus 119 
cum ſaccharo tri- 

tus — 119 


cum ſulphure tri- 


tus 35 
muriatus 131, 239 
corroſivus 

131, 239 

mitis 135 
præcipita- 

tus 216 
nitratus ruber 125, 
130 

præcipitatus cine- 
reus — 167 


purificatus 215 
ſulphuratus niger 


122, 129 

ruber 129 

vitriolatus 114, 126 

Hydrogenium — 163 
J. & J. 

Jalapa — 192 

Jalapium — 192 

Jatropha janipha — 56 

Ichthyocolla  —— 44 

Infuſum digitalis — 224 

dulcamaræ 233 

ipecacuanhæ 175 

picis —— 230 

rhei 205 

ſennæ ſimplex 190 

tartariſatum 191 

tamarindorum 211 

Ipecacuanha 175, 257 

Iris florentina — 111 

Iuglans regia — 75 

Jule pum e Camphora 253 


Juniperus communis Page 237 
ſabina 3 

Jus carnis bubuls — 11 

gallinaceum — 27 

ranarum — 34 

teſtudinis — 33 

vervecinum — 10 

viperinum — = 

vitulinum — 11 
N. 

Kali aeratum — 235 
acetatum — 236 
citratum — 236 
nitratum — 237 
preparatum — 235 
ſulphuratum 170, 283 
tartariſatum "M89 
vitriolatum — 214 

Kermes minerale — 2565 

L. 

Lac ammoniaci — 142 
aſininum — 18 
aſæ fœtidæ — 146 
caprinum — 8 
ebutyratum — 16 
equinum — 17 
ovillum — 9 
vaccinum — 11 

Lacerta agilis — 34 

85 ſtincus — 35 

Lactuca ſativa — 51 

Larus marinus — 24 

Laurus camphora 251 

cinnamonum 93 
ſaſſafras — 255 

Lavendula ſpica — 111 

Leontodon taraxacum 202 

Lepidium ſativum | SI 

Lepus cuniculus — 5 

timidus — 5 
Lichen 
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Lichen iſlandicus Page 86, 146 


Lixiva acetata 


Majorana 


Maſtiche 


Mercurius 


INDEX, 


60 

Liquor volatilis cornu cervi x40 

Limatura ferri — 299 

236 

purificata — 235 

tartariſata — 213 

vitriolata — 147 

Loxia coccothrauſtes 31 

chloris — 31 

curviroſtra — 31 

Lycoperdon tuber 88 
M. 

Magneſia aerata 216 

alba — 216 

pura 216 

uſta — 216 

vitriolata 217 

—_— 74 

— 112 

Malum hortenſe — 67 

196 

Manna polonicum 8 

Marrubium vulgare 293 

Marum ſyriacum — 15 

— 116 

Meleagris gallopavo 27 

4 8 45, 140, 183 

acetatum 243 

— 15 8 

Melampodium 200, 292 

| 3 35 

Meloe veſicatorius 220 

— — 62 

Mentha pulegium 146 

116, 215, 302 

alkalizatus I22 

calcinatus 124 


corroſivus ſubli- 
mat us 1231 
ruber 125 
dulcis ſublimatus 


135, 168, 216, 303 


Mercurius emeticus flavus 


Page 126 

præcipitatus albus 129 

ſolubilis 128 

Meſpilus germanica 63 
Mezereum - 115; 248 
Momordica elaterium 203 
Moſchus — 243 
Morus nigra — 64 
Millepeda 139, 220 
Miſtura camphorata 253 
hydrargyri 119 
Motacilla erythacus 33 
ficedula - 32 
modularis - 32 
cnanthe - 33 
pbænicurcus 33 
rubetra —— 33 
rubicola — 33 

Mugil cephalus — 41 
Mullus barbatus — 39 
ſurmuletus 39 
Murzna anguiila 35 
conger — 36 

Muſa paradiſiaca 64 
ſapientum — 64 
Muſtum — — 70 
Myriſtica moſchata 94 
Myrrha — 147, 294 
Myrtillus 68 
Myrtus pimenta 93 


Mytilus edulis — 47 


N. 

Napellus — 244 
Naphtha vitrioli 163 
Naſturtium aquaticum 52 
| hortenſe 51 
Natron muriatum — 88 
phoſphoratum 218 
Præparatum 240 

tar tariſatum 214, 240 
vitriolatum 219 


Nicotiana tabacum 111, 203, 227 
Nitrum 


IND EK. 


Numida meleagris 29 
Nux avellana 73 
juglans — 75 
moſchata — 94 
= 
Olea europzra  —— 9 
Olcum aniſi — 152 
alivarum 95, 174 
ricini 207 
ſaffafras — 256 
ſulphuratum 170 
Oniſcus aſellus 139, 220 
Opopanax — 295 
Orchis maſcula 56 
Origanum majorana 112 
Oriza ſativa 75 
Oſtrea edulis 47 
O va — 28 
Ovis — — 9 
Oxygenium — 162 
Oxymel colchici — 143 
Icillæ —— 158 
P. 
Panicum miliaceum 76 
Panis avenaceus — 72 
hordeaceus 73 
ſecalinus — 80 
triticeus — 82 
Paſſulæ ſolis —— 70 
Paſtinaca ſativa — 57 
Pavo criſtatus — 27 
Pediluvium — 278 
Pelecanus baſſanus 24 
Penelope criſtata —— 27 
Perca fluviatilis — 39 
Petroleum ſulphuratum 171 
Petromyzon branchjialis 44 
flu viatilis 44 
marinus 44 


Petroſelinum 
Phænicopterus ruber 
Phoenix dactylus 
Phallus eſculentus 
Phaſeolus vulgaris 
Phaſianus colchicus 


gallus — 27 
Picus viridis — 22 
Pilulæ aloes compoſitæ 186 
cum colocyn- 
thide — 
cum myrrha 288 
aſz fœtidæ 291 
cocciæ „ 
galbani compo- 
ſitæ 290 
gummoſæ 290 


hydrargyri 118, 215 
mercuriales 118, 215 


rhei compoſitæ 295 

rufi 288 

ſcillæ 157 

ſtomachicæ 295 

Pimenta 93 

Pimpinella aniſum 151 

Pinus larix 203, 228 

ſylveſtris — 229 

Piper jamaicenſe | 93 

indicum — 93 

longum — 93 

nigrum — 93 

Piſtacia vera — 77 

Piſum ſativum — 77 

Pix — 229 

Pleuronectes fleſus 38 
| maximus 38 
plateſſa 38 

ſalea 38 

Polygala fenega 152, 230, 256 

Polygonum fagopyrum 78 

Pomaceum | 7, 105 
Pomum aurantium 60 
granatum 66 

malum — 67 

Porrum — — 53 
Portulaca oleracea 51. 

Prunus armeniaca 65 
Ceraſus — 66 

a Prunus 
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Prunus domeſtica Page 65 Roſa canina Page 68 
c gallica — 204 Roſmarinus officinalis 112 
Pſychotria emetica 175, 257 Rubia tinctorum - 295 

Pulegium kw 146 Rubus idzus — 68 

Pulvis aloes cum canella 185 Rumex acetoſa — 52 

cum ferro 287 Ruta graveolens — 297 
cum guataco 185 | 
antimonialis 270 
aſari compoſitus 110 8 
contrayerve compo- : 
ſitus — 249 
doveri 177, 257 Sabina 293 
Jalapæ compoſitus 192 Saccharum e 90, 208 
J 1acobl . 27 hordeatum 74 
jpecacuanhæ compo- lactis 16 
ſitus 177, 257 Sagapenum — 298 
myrrhæ compoſitus 294 Sal abſinthii — 235 
ſcammonii compoſitus 194 ammoniacus volatilis 172 
cum aloe 195 catharticus amarus 217 
cum calo- | chalybis N 301 
melane 195 communis — 88 
ſennæ compoſitus 189 cornu cervi — 241 
ſternutatorius 110 diureticus — 236 

Punica granatum — 66 eplomenſis - — 217 

Pyrethrum EE 115 — — 29 

Pyrus communis — 67 martis — 301 

cy donia 6 7 muriaticus — 218 
malus Sree 67 rupellenſis — 214 
1 ſodæ 239 

tartari — 235 

volatilis ſalis ammoniaci 172 

R. Salmo albula — 41 

alpinus 40 

Raia batis — 44 eperlanus 411 

Rana eſculenta — 34 fario — 40 

Raphanus ruſticanus 54, 92 ſalar — 40 

ſativus 1 thymallus AT 

Rapum — 54 trutta —— 40 

Reſina flava — 229 Salvia officinalis — 92 

Rhabarbum 205, 295 Sambucus ebulus 209, 231 

Rhamnus catharticus 204 nigra 209, 262 

Rheum palmatum 205; 295 Sapo biſpanicus — 219 

Rhododendron chryſanthum 257 Sciurus vulgaris 4 
Ribes groſſularia — 68 Scolopax gallinago 25 
nigrum — 68 gallinula 25 
rubru m —ʃͤk 68 glottis — 25 
Ricinus communis 207 lapponica 8 
Rob ſambuci ——e 3062 limoſa — 25 


Scolopaʒ 


INDEX 313 
Seolopax rufticola Page 25 yr balſamicus Page 161 
Scorodopraſum — 32 colchici — 114 
Scorzonera hiſpanica : Ey. ipecacuanhæ 175 
Secale cereale 78 rhamni cathartici 205 
Scilla — 153, 177, 231 ſcillæ 8 159 
Semicupium 3 278 ſpinæ cervinæ 204 
Seneka 15 2, 256 tolutanus — 1561 
Sepia ſepiola — 47 N 
Serum lactis — 16 
ſinapinum 243 
tamarindatum 211 'Fo 
vinoſum 243 | 
Scomber — 29 Tabacum 111, 203, 227 
Sinapis nigra 92, 178, 231 Tamarindus — 211 
Siſymbrium naſturtium 52 Tantalus loculator 25 
Sium ſiſarum — — 57 Tapir americanus — 19 
Smilax ſarſaparilla 231 Tarandus — 6 
Soda — 239 Taraxacum — — 202 
phoſphorata — 218 Tartarum antimoniale 165 
Solanum dulcamara 150, 233, 262 emeticum 165, 178, 
tuberoſum — 57 274 
Solutio plenckiana 119 purificatum 212, 237 
Spartium ſcoparium 210, 234 regeneratum 236 
Sparus mæna — 39 ſoluble — 2213 
Spelta — 82 ſtibiatum 165 
Spinacia — 52 | vittiolatum 214 
Spiritus ætheris nitroft 228 Terra foliata tartari 236 
ammonie — 242 Terebinthina — 228 
compoſitus 242 Teſtudo ferox —— 34 
fœtidus 242 græca — 34 
cornu cervi 241 | mydas — 
juniperi compoſitus 227 Tetrao coturnix — 30 
mindereri — 242 lagopus — 30 
ſalis ammoniaci vo- perdix — 
latilis — 242 tetrix — 29 
nitri dulcis 238 urogallus — 209 
vinoſus — 105 Tencrium marum — 113 
_ volatilis fœtidus 242 Thea — 97 
Stibium — 164 Theobroma cacao $1, 102 
tartariſatum 165 Thermæ Aquiſgranenſes 280 
Styrax benzoe — 159 Baregienſes 280 
officinalis 160 Bathonienſes 280 
Succus baccæ ſambuci ſpiſſatus Briſtolienſes 279 
— Buxtonienſes 279 
ribis nigri — 68 Caroling — 280 
Sulphur 168, 219, 281 Piſanæ 280 
præcipitatum 169 Thymus vulgaris 92 
Sus ſcrofa —— 19 Tinca — 


- 4 2 
Tinctura 
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Tinctura aloes Page 187 
compoſita 288 
cum myrrha 288 
vitriolata 288 
aſæ fœtidæ 291 
balſami tolutani 161 
benzoini compoſita 160 
cantharidis 220 
ferri ammoniacalis 300 
ferri muriati 301 
fœtida — 291 
galbani — 290 
Suaiaci 250 
hellebori nigri 292 
Jalapit 193 
martis in ſpiritu falis 
301 
melampodii 292 
myrrhæ — 294 
rhabarbari 206 
compoſita 206 
rhei amara — 207 
dulcis — 207 
cum aloe 207 
ſabinæ compoſita 293 
facra — 186 
ſcillæ — 159 
ſenn «e —.— 191 
compoſita 191 
Trachinus draco — 37 
Tragopogon porrifolium 58 
Tringa pugnax — 26 
ſquaratola — 26 
vanellus — 26 
Trigla lyra — 39 
Triticum — 81 
Tuber cibarium — 88 
Toluifera balſamum 161 
Turdus merula — 31 
| pilaris —. 31 
viſcivorus — 31 
Turpethum minerale 126 
Tuſſilago | 162 
V. 
Vaccinium myrtillus 68 
OXYCOCCOS 69 


INDEX 


Vaccinium vitis idæa Page 69 


Veratrum — 113, 212 
Vicia faba 84 
Vinum aloes — 186 
antimonit 179, 265 
tartariſatiz 79,275 
ferri — . 
ipecacuanhæ 175 
rhabarbari 207 
1 207 
Vinum | 70, 104 
burdigalenſe 104 
campanicum 104 
maderaicum Iog 
malaccenſe 104 
portugallicum 105 
Vitellus ovi rt — 28 
Vitis apyrena —— 70 
vinifera 69 
Vitriolum album —— 180 


cæruleum — 180 

cupri — 180 

martis — 301 

viride — 301 

zinci — 180 

Vitrum antimonii — 265 

| ceratum 266 

Ulmus 234 
Unguentum calcis hydrargyri 

| — albæ 127 

citrimum — 130 

cæruleum — 121 

hydrargyri — 121 

nitrati 130 

Urſvs — — 3 

Uvæ paſſæ 79 

Z. 

Zea mays — 84 

Zeus faber 53 38 

Zincum vitriolatum — 189 

Zingiber — 957 114 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH INDEX 


TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME. 


A, 


CETATED ammonia 
kali 
Acid of benzoin 
Aconite 
Adder 
Aerated kali 
Ether nitrous, ſpirit of 
vitiolic 
ZEthiops mineral 
Air, empyreal 
inflammable 
vital 
Ale | 
Alkali (fixed) mineral 
vegetable 
172, 


CR wes en 


— 


123 


— 


volatile 
Almond 
Aloes 
Aloetic powder 
wine 
Ammonia, acetated 
prepared 
ſpirit of 
water of 
| ſulphurated 
Ammoniacal iron 
tincture of 


——— —ꝛU— a 


184, 


172 
1725 
1725 


Ammoniacum 141, 
milk 
Anchovy „ 


242 
236 
160 
244 

35 
235 
238 
163 
129 
162 
163 
162 
102 
239 
235 
241 

70 


287 


185 
186 
242 
241 
241 
241 
284 


300 


300 
289 
141 

41 
151 


Aniſeed oil of Page 152 
ſpirit of — 152 
Antimonial powder 270 
| wine 179, 265, 275 
Antimony 263 
butter of 273 

calcined — 269 

crocus of 272 

muriated 273 
precipitated ſulphur of 

| 26 

tartariſed 165, 1 

vit rified 265 

Apple 67 
Apricot 65 
Ardent ſpirits 105 
Artichoke, common 50 
jeruſalem 55 

Arum — 142 
emuliion f = 143 
conſerve of — 143 

Aſa ſœtida — 145, 291 
Aſarabacca — 110, 222 
Aſh, manna — 196 
Aſparagus — 49 
Aſſes milk —— 18 

B. 

Bacon — — 20 
Baliam of copaiva | 145 
Balſam 


INDEX. 


Balſam of peru 
of ſulphur 


Barberry 


Bath, hot 


th water 
Bean, broad 


Bearsfoot 
Beccafico 


Bitterſweet 

Blackbird 

Black game 
hellebore 


| 


Bleſſed thiſtle 
Boar, domeſtic 


Brambling 


Bread-fruit 
Bread-nut 
Briſtol water 


Brimſtone 168, 219, 


Bream — Page 43 

| Broom 210, 234 
Broth, chicken 27 
Pg veal — 79 
Vviper's — 35 
Bryony — 187 
Buckthorn — 204 
Buck wheat — 78 
Buffalo — — 17 
Bunting — 32 
Burdock — 221 
Butter 14, 96 
milk —— 1 6 


Buxton water — 2279 


C. 
Cabbage v0 
Calcined antimony — 269 
quickfilver — 124 
Calomel 135, 168, 216, 303 
Camphor — 251 
Carrot — 55 
Carp — 42 
Caſſada — 56 
Caſſia — — 188 
Caſan 9— 4 
Caſhew-· nut — 71 
Caſtor — 287 
Cavy — 
Cayenne pepper — 93 
Caſtor oil — 208 
Caviar 43 
Cerated glaſs of antimony 266 
Celery g | 49 
Chaffinch 32 
Chamois — 7 
Chamomile ——— 173 
Cheeſe — 15 
Cherry — — 66 
Cheſnut 73 
Chicken — — 27 
Chocolate (drink) — 81 
(nut) — 102 
Chub — 42 
Cinnabar — 129 


Cinnamon 
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cinnamon in Page 93 Dotterel — Page 26 
Cloves — — 95 Dragonet — 36 
Cocoa (drink) — 102 Duck, common — 23 
| (nut) — — 72 mulcovyy — '23 
Cockle — 47 Wild—— 23 
Codfiſh — 37 
Coffee — 101 
Cole wort — 50 
Colcothar — 299 E. 
Colocynth — 195 
Coltsfoot —— 162 Eel common — 35 
Conſerve of arum — 143 conger —— — 36 
{quill — 157 ſand öẽ—ꝛE 229 36 
Contrayerva 249 Eggs —— — 28 
Copaivla — — 145 Elder black 209 
Copper, vitriolated — 180 dwarf 209 
Corn, guinea ——— 85 Electricity — 303 
indian — 84 Electuary of caſſia — 188 
Cow's milk — 11 lenitive 189 
Crab — — 45 ſcammony 194 
Cranberry — — 69 ſenna — 189 
Crawfiſh _ — 46 Elixir of aloes — 288 
Creſs, garden — 51 paregoric — 160 
Croſsbill — 31 Elm — 234 
Cucumber — — 63 Emetic tarta-r — 165, 274 
Curaſſow — 27 Endive ——— * 40 
Curlew — . 26 Extract of black hellebore 201, 
Currant, dried — 70 292 
-.. "Wck - 63 of chamomile 289 
red 68 of jalap — 192 
Cyder — 67, 105 of myrrh 150 
of rue — 2.9 
of ſavin — 293 
of ſenna — 189 
D. 
Dace — 42 
Dandelion — — 252 FE; 
Dates | —— — 64 : | 
broom — 210 Fieldfare — — 31 
burdock 221 Fig — — as 63 
elm — 234 Filbert — — 73 
rhododendron 261 Fir, ſcotch —— 2 
ſarſaparilla 232 Fiſhglue — — 44 
ſencka — 132 Fixedalkali — — 235 
Dory 92725 9 38 Flamingo — — 25 
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Flote feſcue graſs — Page 85 
Flounder — 38 
Foxglove | 1457 224 
Flowers of ſulphur 169, 219, 282 
Frog 34 
Fruits — 58 
Fucuſſes — 87 
G. 

Galbanum — 289 
Gallinule — 26 
Gamboge — 198 
Garlic — 53 
Gin — — 106 
Ginger 95 
Glas of antimony 265 
Glauber's ſalt — 2129 
Goat, domeſticſ — 8 
wild — 9 
Godwit — 25 
Golden ſulphur of antimony 264 
Gooſe, common — 23 
| ſolan — 24 
Gooſeberry — 68 
Grape — fo: 69 
Grayling — 41 
Green finch — 31 
Groats —m.)— 72 
Groſbeak 2. 
Grouſe, black — 29 
red 29 

wood — 29 

Gruel — 72 
Guaiacum — 249 
Gudgeon — 42 
Guinea- corn — 3835 
hen — . 29 

— 923 

P'g o—_— 4 

Gum ammoniacum 141 

H. 
ws th: 8 37 


Haddock 


INDEX. 


Hare K ͤ ͤ „n 
Hartſhorn, ſalt of — 5271 
ſpirit of 241 
volatile liquor of 241 
Hawe finch 31 
Hedge ſparrow — 33 
Hellebore, black 200, 292 
White 212 
Herring 41 
Hips | — 68 
Hog, indian —ͤ— 21 
_ mexican — 1 
oney 18 
Horehound — 77s — 
Horſeradiſh — 54. 92 
. 
Jaculator — — 38 
Jamaica pepper — 93 
Jalap 192 
James's powder 
Jeruſalem artichoke 56 
Ibis — 25 
Iceland liverwort 86 
Indian corn — 84 
Infuſion of foxglove 224 


of ipecacuanha 175 

of rhubarb 205 

of ſenna 190 

of tamarinds 211 
Ipecacuanha — 175 
Iron — 298 
ammoniaca! — 300 
filings — 299 
muriated — 301 

ruſt of — 299 
tartariſed 300 
vitiiolated — 301 
Iſinglas fiſh — 43 
Juniper — — 227 

K. 

Kali acetated — 236 
acrated — 235 


Kali citrated Page 236 Manna — Page 196 
| limoniated  —— 2236 ſeeds e 85 
nitrated 237, 263 Marmalade — 67 
prepared 235 Marmot e 4 
ſulphurated 170, 283 Mare's milk — 17 
tartariſed — 213 Martial flowers — 300 
vitriolated — 214 Maſtic — 13 
Kanguroo — 3 Mead — 45 
Kermes mineral 264 Meadow ſaffron 143, 223 
Kid — — 8 Medlar — 63 
Kidney bean — 76 Mercury, ſee Quickſilver. 
EE, Metheglin | 45 
Melon — 62 
Mezereon — 248 
L. Milk, aſſes — — 18 
| cow's ——— 11 
Lamb — 9 | goat's 3 8 
Lampern e 44 mares — 18 
Lamprex,— 44 E Md 6 
Lapwing — 26 ſugar o — 
Lark . 31 Millet — 76 
Lavender — 111 Monkſhood . 
Leek E os 53 Moor-hen — 26 
Lemon 3 60 Morell — — 88 
Lettuce eee 51 Mulberry — 64 
Ling ; CS 38 Mullet — 41 
Liquorice — 146 Muſhroom 8 87 
Livers of ſulphur 283, 284 Muſk | 243 
Liverwort, iceland 86, 146 Muſſel ERS 47 
gnome OM re 34 Muſtard — 92 
oach — 40 3 
Lobſter ꝓ— 45 Muft * — * 
Mutton — — 9 
Myrrh — 147 
M. 
Macaroni — 84 
Mace — — 94 N. 
Mackrell — U 39 
Madder — 295 : 
Magneſia aerated — 9 — 5 
burnt —— 216 prepared — 240 
nog — — 216 tartariſed 214, 245 
vit riolated 217 vitriolated * 1 
white. — % Wis © a 2 
: 237, 263 
Maize 84 Nutme 
Malt | 74 8 94 
ener 102 


Oats 
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| 6 
Bats | —— Page 71 
Oil, olive — 95 
Oint ment, blue 121 


of the white calx of 


quickſilver 127 
yellow — 130 
Onion - — 53 
Opopanax 295 
3 — ft 
range, china — 60 
ſeville — 61 
Orchiĩs- root — 56 
Ortolan — 32 
.. — 10 
Oxymel of meadow ſaffron 143 
of ſquill — 158 
P. 
Palma chriſti — 207 
Paregoric elixir - 160 
Parſley | 49 
Parſnep = 57 
Partridge - 30 
Pea | ij. 77 
Peacock - 1 
Pear - - 67 
Pearl aſhes - 235 
Peccary - 21 
Pediluvium — 278 
Pellitory - - 115 
Pepper, black and white 92 
cayenne — 93 
guinea - 93 
Jamaica = 93 
lohg . 93 
Perch — 39 
Perry - — 67, 105 
Pheaſant - 5 ty 
Pigeon <f | 338 
Pike - — 41 
Pickles . 8 
Pills of aloes 186, 288 


Pills, Bacher's Page 261 


of the gums 144 

of quickſilver 118, 21; 

of rhubarb - 298 

Pine apple 8 50 
Piper: fiſh 4. 30 
Piſtachio-· nut - 77 
Plaiſe 2 | 38 
Plantain-tree 64 
Plover, baſtard 26 
golden 26 
green - 28 
„ " 26 
ſtone — 25 
Plum N — 65 
Pochard — 23 
Polenta - 84 
Pomegranate < 66 
Pork = 3 has 29 
Port wine = 105 
Porter — 103 
Potatoe, common — 55 
ſpaniſh — 5 
Potaſh - 235 
Poultry o 27 
Powder, aloetic 185, 287 
of aſarabacca 110 
of contrayerva 249 
dover's 177, 257 

of ipecacuanha 177, 25 
ſternutatory 110 
ſudorific 177, 257 

Prawn 9 | 46 
Precipitated ſulphur 169, 282 
| of antimony 

: | 161, 264 
Prepared kali 5 235 
Preſerves - 91 
Prunes, - - 68 
Puffin = | 24 
Pur ſlane | - = Jt 

Q. 

Quail | - - 30 
Quickſilver 5 116 
„ Quickſilver, 


uickſilver caleined Page 124 
D muriated „„ 


55 mild" 35921 6 


: nitrated 125 
10  fulphurated black 123 
881 red 129 


triturated 118, 215 


8 -vitriolabis! 114, 126. 
White calx of 15 | 


Quince ” ies 83 
2 Ps 
R. 
Rabbit — 5 
Raiſin — — 70 
Raſpberrñ ——; 68 
Razor-bil!kk( — mand 24 
Rattleſnake- root 152, 230 
Redtail | — 33 
Red- game — 30 
Redſtart — 5 33 


Regenerated tartar — 236 


Rein-deer — 6 
Reſin — 229 
Rhubarb ae 205, 295 
Rhododendron — 257 
Rice ——ů— 75 
Ricinus, oil of — 207 
Roach — 4 43 
Roccambole — 2 
Rochelle ſalt — 2124 
Roebuck — MF. 
Rook — da 
Roſemary — I 12s 295 
Rud — 43 


Rue— — 297 


Ruſt of iron 299 
8. 


Sagapenum—— 298 
Sage e 92 


INDEX. 


Sage Page 86 
Sallad ol! 957 
Salep —— ˖‚ . 
Salſaf ti! 90 — 38 
Salt, bitter purging” 217 

fixed alkaline 2235 


97,0 of hartſhorn WED? 172, 241 


diuretic 
common — 2218 


epſon :?: 217 
glauber's — 2319 
rochelle— 214 
ſ ea —2—ͥũ᷑: © a8: 

of ſtee!—— 30t 

of tartar = - 235 
volatile of ſal ammoniac 172 
a — —— $45.9 2} 
Sand laun ee! 36 
Sarſaparila — 2231 
Saſſafrfass— 255 
Satin „„ 293 


Scammony , — 194 
Sea ſallt ⁵— 2278 


U 


Semi ſcupium — 2278 
Seneka — 1905 230 
Senna — 189 
Shad — 13 
Shallot — "I 
Sheep 8 
Shrimp — 6 
Skate — — 44 
Skirre!t!—!: 57 
Smelt — — 41 
Snake- root —— 2245 
Sl.. 8 
Snipe — 2235 
Snow-bunting — 232 
Saß 2219 
Soda 12 | — 239 
Solan gooſe — 24 
Sole —— -.. 8 


Soluble tartar ——— 214 


Sorrel 


Sulphurated ammonia 


antimony 2635 264 
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| parrow — Page 32 
prat — CREST v9 
| Spirit 52 
rit af ammonia — 242 
of hartſhorn 241 
of mindererus 242 
of nitrous æther 238 
ol ſal ammoniac 242 
ol wine k 105 
Squirrel 1 4 
Stag — 6 
Starch —8—: and, 81 
Starlet — 43 
Steel, ſalt of — 301 
wine 2 K —— 302 
Sturgeon (y r 43 
Stone chatter — 33 
Strawberry _ — 63 
Succory — 54 
Sugar — 90 
4 of milk we 99 | 
Sulphur 168, 219, 281 


283 


170, 28 3 
IM quickſilver 123, 129 
Surmullet — 39 
Swallow _ — 33 
Swan — — . 22 
Swine 20 
Syrup of balſam of tolu 161 
of buckthorn 204 

of colchicum 144 

of garlic | 141 

of ipecacuanha 175 

of ſquill — 159 

of meadow affon 144 

T. 

Tamarinds — 2 11 
Tapir — 19 
Tapioca — Frans 56 
Tar — 229 
er — 230 
Tartar emetic 165, 274 
cryſtals of 213 


INDEX. 


Page 233 


Tartar, falt of 
ſoluble — 214 
vitriolated | 214 
Tartariſed antimony 165, 274 
f e. — 214 
iron — 300 
natron — 214 
| ſoda— 214 
Tea — — 97 
Teal ———— — 95772 3 
Tench — 42 
Thruſh — 31 
Thyme _ — 92 
Tincture of aloes 187 
of aloes, compound 288 
of aſafætida 291 
of black hellebore 200, 
292 
of -beazoin 1 
of cantharides 220 
of galbanum 290 
of guaiacum 250 
of iron — 301 
of jalap- — 193 
of myrrh — 2094 
of rhubarb 4 206 
of ſavin — 293 
of ſenna — 191 
of ſnake- root 2346 
of ſquill — 231 
Tobacco 111, 151, 227 
Torſk — 37 
Trout — 1410 
Trufftei ks. 88 
Turbith mineral 1144 126 
Turbot — 38 
Turnep — 54 
Turkey — 27 
Turpentine — 228 
Turtle, green — 33 
land 34 
V. 
Vapour-bath —— 278 
Veal —— — 10 


Vegetable 


INDEX. 323 
: Vegetable kali Page 233 Wheat Page 31 
Veniſon e . e N 33 
Vermiceli 85 Weaver - 37 
Viper 5 — 35 Whey, cheeſe — 16 
Viper's coals. — 57 muſtard * 243 
Vine - 69 tamarind — 211 
Vinegar — 70, 89 wine — 243 
Virginian ſnake-root 2445 Whiting — 41 
Vitrified antimony > 265 Whin chat —————— 33 
Vitriol, blue — 180 White calx of quickfilver 127 
_ of copper 180 Hellebore 21 
green „„ 0 g magneſia — 216 
of iron — 301 vitrio!l!— 1380 
white — 180 | Whortleberry — 69 
of 21 — . 180 Wigeon nne 
Vitriolated kali — 214 Wine; 70, 104 
iron — 30 bf aloes — 186 
. 217 of antimony 179, 265 
natron — 219 burgundy 104 
quickſilver 1145 126 , , , cape — 104 
tartar — 214 champagne — 104 
Vitriolic æther | — 263 of n + --::4\NA$-. 
Volatile alkali | 177, 341 claret — 10 
Ii uor. 1 241 hock — 10 
FE Wn ann 17h | of from; —— 302 
: art 104 
w. | | Nabe — 4285 
1 | We. tartariſalantimong- 179,275 
Wakerobin —— 143 Wolf's-bane | 244 
Walnut — 75 Woodcock — 25 
Water — 96, 277 Woodpecker — 22 
of acetated ammonia. 242 Wormwood, ſalt of — 235 
of ammonia 17%, 2444 | 
Aix la, Chapelle — 280 1 
Barege — 40 L. 
Batngn 280 | 2 5 
Buxton — 279 Yellow-hammer "> (— 32 
Carlſbad. — 28⁰ mercury —— 14286 
Cheltecham — 218 ointment — 120 
Tea — 218 5 
ſulphureous 288 ow Z. 
Water creſs — 5a, 
Water hen — 26 Zinc, white 3 180 
Water rail Le i vitriofated” — 180 
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